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Preface 



I SHOULD have been untrue to my profound conviction 
f the need of pedagogic preparation antecedent to en- 
"trance upon the actual work of teaching mathematics if I 
had not kept prospective teachers of mathematics in mind 
throughout the preparation of this book; I should have 
» ignored the patent fact that it is experienced teachers who 
^^1 most keenly the problems of teaching and the need 
pbr their study if I had addressed myself to the inex- 
perienced exclusively. As a consequence, unity of treat- 
ment and homogeneity of style have been in a measure 
sacrificed in what follows; the experienced teacher will, 
according to his experience, find this or that trite and 
superfluous; the inexperienced aspirant will occasionally 
feel the lack of the perspective of experience. 

I appreciate deeply the importance of the historical 
aspect of the teaching of mathematics, but in view of 
its genial treatment in the excellent and well-known work 
pi Smith, I have felt at liberty not to touch upon it. 
"lome writers on methods in mathematics discuss more 
br less extensive topics of subject matter, in the form 
either of presentations to pupils or of a more intensive 
study from the teacher's viewpoint. Such work is im- 
portant — an essential element of progress, indeed ; but I 
have found it advisable here strictly to confine myself to 
illustrative use only of subject matter. Within the 
bounds of the field thus limited I have further restricted 

Cin the main, to conditions as they exist in the 
States. 
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I baveiuturally expressed my own opinions freely, but I 
Imiv endeavored also to give place to important different 
p^Mtn of view, cither voicing them by direct quotations, 
(■dicafing them by references, or mentioning works con- 
tafoiog ihcm in the bibliography. 1 need hardly say that 
•llile in the attempt to speak clearly and to the point I 
ht¥t lUtcd my views without circumlocution, they are 
<xpre*fed without the slightest spirit of dogmatism. 
HtM of the material has been used repeatedly in classes, 
and thJi may in some measure account for a too didactic 
•lyle. 

The bibliographies had their origin in reference lists of 
book* and papers accessible to members of my classes, 
and I have enlarged the lists from the memoranda of my 
own reading. With the exception of a few papers which 
I knew to be in the printer's hands, no references are given 
to publications later than February, 1906. That lists so 
made will be guilty of many sins of omission and of com- 
miBsion is axiomatic, but I trust that nevertheless the 
bibliographies and other references may serve to turn in 
the right direction the inquirer who is seeking the best of 
the current literature on the various subjects. In view 
of the fact that one of the chief functions of a book like 
the present is that of a work of reference. I have not 
hesitated at frequent repetitions, both in the bibliographies 
and also in the text itselt 
* " J. W. A. YOUNG 
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e der Malhematik, I.eipiig. 
n the pedagogy of mathemalic 
Articles on mathematical topics arc found in various 

^ education. The most important of these is : 
I main. Handbuch der Fadagogik. 16 vols. Langensali 
Hon now appearing : first edition exhausted- 
Mention may also be made of: 
BulBBon. T. Dictionnaite de Pi^dagogie et d'lnstruction primaii 



:a. New York, 
low appearing, 
cyclopedias of 
a. Second edi- 
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Kiddle luid Schem. Cyclopedia of Education. Third Edition. New 
York. [S76. 
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liindiier. Encyklopadisches Handbuch der Erziehungskunde. Fourth 
Edition. Wien, I891. 

Schxnid, K. A. Encyklopadie des gesammten Erziehungs- und Unter- 
richtswesens. Second Edition, 10 vols. Leipzig, 1887. 

Bein, Pickel, und Schiller. Theorie und Prakis des Volksschol- 
Unterrichts nach Herbartschen Grandsatzen. New Edition, 8 vols. 
Dresden, 1888. 

Some of the general cyclopedias, in particular the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica (tenth edition), contain good articles on mathematical topics. 

The Penny Cyclopedia has valuable articles by De Morgan. 

That the prospective teacher of mathematics should prepare 
himself for his work by some theoretic and practical study, 
Tlie study under guidance, of the methods of the art which 
■••*•*• he expects to exercise, would seem to be an en- 

tirely superfluous statement, were it not the fact that only 
a small minority of those now teaching mathematics in this 
country have had any such preparation. No physician would 
be considered sufficiently prepared to exercise his art by the 
mere study of theoretic books, and the recollection of how he 
was treated by his family physician in his own illness; no 
one would think of entrusting his watch for repairs to a man 
who had never been shown the construction of a watch, and 
had never actually taken apart and put together watches; 
even the artisan must serve his apprenticeship. Yet it has not 
seemed astounding that young men and women equipped only 
with a more or less adequate knowledge of the subject matter, 
and some general recollections of how they themselves were 
taught, should be given precious minds to make or to mar. 

The past few decades have witnessed a remarkable growth 
in the attention paid to general pedagogy, especially in 
The Orowtli of America. Few of the larger institutions are now 
oJj^JJJJ^f" without a department of pedagogy, and the prog- 
•''*y* ress in the study of general aspects of pedagogy 

is leading naturally to the study of its phases as modified by 
the needs of particular subjects. 

The more thorough study of pedagogic questions has borne 
tangible fruit in numerous proposals for improvement. Changes, 
reforms are in the air. Where central authorities promulgate 
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curricula for an entire country, as in France and Germany, 
several inarkedly different programmes have been established 
during the last quarter- century, the most recent Th.p»<.p^> 

each of the two counOies named bearing a fareii. 

■niielh- century dale. While the most conspicuous changes 

lally relate to languages, ancient and modern, ihe mathe- 
matical programmes have also undergone noteworthy changes. 

In mathematics, perhaps more than in any other subject, 
the opinion has been current that a knowledge of the subject 
matter is a sufficient preparation for the teacher. 
This pedagogic on preparedness 
with a very mediocre grasp of the si 
led to not a little teaching by role, and is responsible for much 

the disproportion between time spent and results achieved 

our American mathematical instruction.' It is even not 
unknown that classes in mathematics have been confided to 
teachers of other subjects, having neither special preparation 
for teaching mathematics nor esperiencc in it, for no other 
reason than that they had a vacant period. Happily, however, 
there is a growing appreciation of the fact that mathematics 
is probably the roost difficuh of all subjects to teach, and that 
its teaching should not be undertaken wilhout thorough prepa- 
not only in the subject matter but also in the art of 

■seniing it. 

The questions relative to the teaching of elementary mathe- 
latics are receiving world-wide attention in our day, and 
[liowhere has so high a standard for the preparation of teachers 
put into practical effect as in Germany. 

Germany is the home of pedagogy. Here, for perhaps the 
longest time and with ihe most thoroughness, have g^nngn 
'tiie problems of pedagogy been studied. This T«nae"»cie«- 
study has long since led the Germans to see the importance 
of careful pedagogic training following a tliorough grounding 
in the subject matter of mathematics itself, and tliey have 

' For comparison between American and Prussian results see 
flfoung. The Teaching of Mathtmatks in Prussia^ New York, 
■8900, pp.io6-tii. 
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acted upon their convictions by requiring of all aspirants to 
the ranks of secondary teachers at least three years of univer- 
sity study followed by a year of pedagogic training. And recent 
decades and recent years have seen a marked tendency in Ger- 
many to lay even more stress on pedagogic preparation.* This 
may be seen, for example, in the lengthening of the term of 
pedagogic training from one year to two, in the organization of 
new seminaries for the more effective conduct of this train- 
ing, and in a tendency towards a change of attitude on the 
part of the mathematical departments of the universities, 
which, notwithstanding the fact that a large part of the 
students of mathematics ate preparing to teach the subject, 
have in general paid no attention to its pedagogic aspects. 
But a distinct tendency is now noticeable to take some 
account of the prospective profession of the students, and in 
this and other ways to strengthen still more the pedagogic 
preparation of the teacher. In this movement Klein, who has 
no doubt exercised a stronger personal influence on the 
development of American mathematics and mathematicians of 
the present day than any other living European, is taking the 
lead.* His attitude may be seen in a remark * about Schell- 
bach, the greatest worker in the pedagogy of mathematics 
Germany has yet seen, " The secret of the influence of 
Schellbach lay not only in the breadth of his scientific view, 
but essentially in his eminent pedagogic gifts, and one must 
concede that successful teaching of mathematics in the school 

', We are speaking here simply of the pedagogic preparation of 
teachers. The German movement has a much wider scope and is 
imbued with the same spirit which will be discussed more fully 
in Chapter VI. 

* See Rethwisch./flirwiffvVA/ b hsh. Schulen, 1895. Math. a. 
Klein, Utitr tint stitgemasse Umgeilallung dts matkeiitati- 
schen Unterrichts an den hdhrrens SchHlen, Leipzig, 1904, pp. 83. 
In this work references ;irc given to Klein's publications during the 
last decade bearing on the teaching of elementary mathematics, 
and several are reprinted. 

* In Lexis: Reform dtr hdh. Schulen in Pretissen, Halle, 
1902, p. 2 58. 
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S perhaps more a matter of ait than of sdeace. This ait ts in 
TCcent years being itself made the subject of scieotiiic stixij." 

In England, also, the study of the teaching of secoodaiy 
iDathemalics has taken on new life La lecent yean. The 
British Association for the Advance mem of 
Science, the leading scientific society of the i^SSta^ 
country, has held important and fniitful discussions 
i>n the leaching of mathematics, iniiueDlia] committees of 
tmiveisity and school men have drawn up valuable and ptac- 
dca! reports, the examining bodies have made the desired 
modifications in their standards, and as the result of all this 
there has taken place what it is not an exaggeration to call a 
revolution in the teaching of geometry in England.* 

America is likewise bestirring berselL Beginning with the 
Central Association of Science and Mathematics Teachers, 
formed at Chicago in 1902, and stimulated by the timely 
address of the President of the American Mathematical Society 
at ihe close of that year,* urging that the body of experts in 
mathematics, not only university and college men as repre- 
Knled in the membership of the society, but secoodaiy 
teachers as well, should unite in oi^nized and contiouoDS 
attention to the questions of improvement of education in 
lalhemaiics, enthusiastic and promising societies for the study 
if these questions have been springing up in rapid succession 
1 nearly all parts of the United States,' culminating in the 
Organization in 1905, by a body of delegates from the existent 
locieties, of a national society for the study of questions reU- 
five to the teaching of mathematics and the physical sciences. 
In the organization of these societies, in the courses on the 
^dagogy of mathematics offered in increasing numbers by our 



* References to some of the publications of this moreroent wilt 
given in the bibliograpliy of Chapter Vf. 
' Moore, Presidential address on " The Foundations of Mathe- 
ttics." Bull. Am. Math, Soe, 1903. p. \iz. (Also published 
lewliere; for references see Chapter VI.) 

^ A list of these societies with their officers is publbhed monthly 
Stkool ScitHce and Malhemalict, Chicago. 
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leading universities and colleges, and in the recent founding 
of institutions for the training of secondary teachers, the 
growth of the conviction that better pedagogic preparation 
of secondary teachers is needed, may be clearly read. 

It is at present too early to predict what will be the outcome 
of the international movement for improvement in the teach- 
-. /^ ^"S ^^ mathematics in the midst of which we now 

Stand. It may at least be regarded as a great step 
forward that the feeling of unrest exists; that the need for 
improvement is widely recognized ; that the calm feeling that 
mathematics is a finished subject, that its teaching is subject 
to no further improvement, has been effectually dissipated. 
The pendulum is swinging away from the abstract, the formal- 
istic, the self-satisfied, — possibly even to the other extreme, — 
at any rate it is swinging, and the day of comparative read- 
justment is not yet. 

The published results of the work done in the pedagogy of 
mathematics during the last few decades are scattered through 
The Pntdlabed "^^'^X journals and text-books in several languages, 
Retttiti. and little has been done as yet in the way of col- 

lecting these results and presenting them in connected form. 
To attain a moderately satisfactory survey of them is a labori- 
ous, time-consuming and difficult task. The principal general * 
works on the subject are mentioned in the bibliography above, 
but in only one of them' have references to the literature 
been systematically given. 

The pedagogy of mathematics stands in close relation to 
general pedagogy, to psychology, to philosophy, to 
Pedasocyof logic. It might seem that these other subjects 
to other So?- should be taken up first, since they find their ap- 
'^^^ plication in the pedagogy of mathematics. But in 

accordance with the sound principle, /r^w the less to the more 
general^ there can be no objection to beginning with the study 
of the pedagogy of mathematics and following its lead to the 
other fields. This may be the case at least with those whose 



* Smith, Teaching of Elementary Mathematics, 
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dominant interest is in the teaching of mat hematics, ir the 
subject of direct interest is taken up first, interest in the other 
subjects wiJl be aroused as soon as they are found to be essen- 
tially involi'ed in a thorough understanding of the pedagogy of 
mathematics. No antecedent work in these other fields has, 
therefore, been presupposed in what follows ; but likewise no 
hesitancy has been felt in entering paths which lead away from 
mathematics proper, and in following them far enough to give 
a start to those who may wish to penetrate further. Those 
who seek only consideration of questions of mathematics and 
its pedagogy in the most restricted sense have but to resist 
the temptations to wander away. 

Mention should also be made of the objections which have 
en urged against the formal Study of pedagogy. iMBMnofibt 
For example ; aioc;. 

" Id the first place, I have my full share of the prejudices 
created against 'methods' by the superficial, ill-balanced 
^rk of the early normal schools. In the second place, 1 hold 
Ibat the student who has been well taught has necessarily had, 
•long with his conscious instruction in the science of physics, 
t good deal of possibly unconscious instruction in the art of 
teaching physics. In the third place, 1 have some apprehen- 
■ion lest the conscious study of this art will be accompanied 
n overconscious attention to the philosophy and psychol- 
ogy of the art, with the possible result of setting up a more 
ponderous system of mental machinery than can i>e used to 
advantage in the very practical, common-sense business of 
teaching young people."' 

To this one might reply : 

I. Wherever good work is done to-day, it should be judged 
I its own merits, without prejudice arising from bad work 
of yesterday. 

Even if all that is urged above be granted, the sys- 
tematic study of the science and art of teaching is still none 
less desirable. The point of view of one avowedly pre- 
ng to teach is vastly dilTerent from that of the pupil, 



' Hall, Ttathing ofPkysies, New York, 1902, p. 144. 
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ensrossed by the sobjcci mslter, xnd properiy onconsdous of 
btmself as a pedagogic problem. Wbai he may nnconsciousty 
sad acadentaUjr al»oib is nstly difi<n«iit from what he could 
IcuD ID somcwltat matmcT jreais tmder the veli-ptaiuied guid- 
ance of an expericDccd teacber. 

3- The objectkm urging the danger of '- philosophizing " and 
of resohant machinery is possibtj the strmtgest, but it may be 
qaestioaed whether it is knowledge or little knowledge that b 
the dangerous thing, and whether the remedy does not rather 
lie in a more thorough and scientific study of the problems 
of teaching than in ignoring them altogether, 

Another objection to the theoretic study of peJagogy is 
based on the assertion that teaching is an art which can be 
LemiDtoa learned only in its actual exercise, and there is 
to ietcUB(. some plausibility in the assertion. Actual teaching 
is beyond question the most effective of all waj-s of learning 
the art, but it does not follow that it should not be preceded 
by special preparatory instructions as to the work to be done, 
or that the first teaching should not be attempted under the 
sympathetic guidance of teachers of experience, present and 
assisting at the time and suggesting improvements afterwards. 
This variety of learning by practice is far removed from turning 
the novice loose upon helpless children with nothing but his 
inexperience to guide him. 

There are various ways in which teaching mathematics mayAJ 
be studied with profit : 
tHcUac^ I* By reading the published results of the ex- 

perience of others, 

2. By personal consultation with experienced] 
teachers. 

3. By obseri-ation of teachers at work, 

4. By actual leaching. 
The best-arranged schemes of training in the art of teaching- 1 

include considerable work under each of the four heads, which • 

are arranged in order of increasing importance. Quite a little , 

work should be done under the first three heads before the j 
fourth and chief is taken up. 
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The Question 

Those who consider the leaching of any subject are con- 
fronted at the very outset by the question, " What is the 

real purpose and value of the teaching of this 
The need 01 , . , ,, -r^, * ,- ■ 

considering subject? The teacher of mathematics may not 

feel absolved from giving this question thorough- 
going consideration, by the fact that his subject has long held 
an honored place in the curriculum and that its value is 
generally recognized. To make clear to others the value 
of one's subject may be an occasional need, but it is a per- 
manent and fundamental need that every teacher make the 
function of his subject m the curriculum clear to himself, and 
that he keep it constantly before his mind as the determining 
motive of all his work. 

The interests of good teaching demand that the teacher 
know not merely wfia/ to teach, and Adiv to teach, but wAy he 
teaches.' In fact he must first of all know why he teaches 
before he can determine intelligently either what or how to 
teach. 

' It is true that what is to be laught is detcimined in the first 
instance, and in a general way, by the makers of curricula and tliosc 
who select the text-books. Slili the teacher lias more or less 
leeway as to what he teaches and he determines Uie mode of 
teaching almost entirely. 
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The best answer to the question can be found only by 
approaching it io a broad spirit ; the subject must be regarded 
not as isolated but as part of a general scheme of education. 
It is not a sufficient aim to seek to " cover " a specific list of 
facts, or as many facts as jxissible in a given time, or even 
to develop as far as may be the power of independent 
thought along the lines of the subject in hand. In other 
vords, unless specialisls are being trained, no subject may be 
regarded as entirely self- centered. No subject, unless it be 
the mother tongue as the vehicle of all knowledge and the 
medium of all intercourse, can justly be made an essential 
clement of everj- primary and secondary school course, an 
inevitable requirement for every pupil, solely on account of its 
own content. Each subject has a far broader function, and 
if the teacher has before his mind no other ideal than to make 
his pupils masters certain subject matter, <^> s ome of the best 
results which might be achieved will fail of realisation. 

Not only is it the duty of the teacher to know why his 
subject is a part of the curriculum, but it is the .^^ ixawnn 
privilege of the pupil to consider the same ofttepypu. 
question. 

Some pupils no doubt regard the whole process of education 
(or any particular subject) as a set of tasks intended in some 
undefined way for the gratification of others, and consider that 
their own best interests lie in evading as far as possible the 
execution of these tasks. Others realize, more or less clearly 
and consciously, that their own good is the chief end in view, 
and in customary submission to the authority of parents and 
teachers unqueslioningly traverse the path marked out for 
Ihem. Still others may go a step further and ask how educa- 
tion in general, or some branch of study in particular, will 
prove of value to ihera. 

Such an inquiry, if brought to parents or teachers, deserves 
a cordial reception. Every indication that the mind is being 
roused from a slate of passive receptivity to active inquiry is a 
mark of progress, and all such tendencies should be fostered, 
no stone being lefl unturned to secure the intelligent co- 
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opcT^LtioQ of the popO, rather than his nnwilling or even willing 



The popO's experience has, of course, been too limited to 
enable him to grasp the full force of all the reasons which 
appeal to the teacher, bat with this fact duly emphasized 
the inquiring pupils maj be freely told all the considerations 
which lead the teacher to believe in the value of his subject, 
aixl which influence his teaching. The pupil will usually 
appreciate etKXxgh of what is laid before him to recognize the 
importance and value of the subject under discussion. If, in 
rare instarKres, a sincere inquirer is still in doubt he will at 
least feel that his teacher has been candid with him, and is not 
treating him like an unreasoning animal that is arbitrarily put 
through a certain course of training. The pupil is the one 
whose welfare is at stake in the process of education, and if he 
so desires he is entitled to be told as much as he can com- 
prehend of its uses and purposes. The parents of the pupils 
and the friends of education, if interested, are also entitled to 
know the purpose and value of the teaching. These general 
remarks apply with esi>ecial force to mathematics whose 
educational usefulness may be called into question on account 
of its abstract character and technical form. The teacher of 
mathematics must therefore be ready to present on occasion a 
cogent statement, in suitable form, of the purpose and value of 
the study of mathematics in primary and secondary schools. 

Such a discussion can be definite only in so far as it is 
Kiscvi on a clear idea of the aim and character of the entire 
^l^il, pnx^ess called education. This process has been 

ItiK«tt«if described in many ways.* 

Those descriptions are usually based up>on the thought that 
v^luca^iv^n aims primarily to develop the powers of the pupil. 

'' * V\\u\ctncvi aiul ptvcisic>a \\\ the use of the mother tonfjue. 
*' * t>uv\o »vtioe>l aiul cvntlo manners which are the expression 
v^ U\>sl ha^Mtx ^v» thvHi<hi anvl action. 

'*^h\* ^v\\ci *uul hAWt oi icriection by which the mind is 
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[ Power to think anJ to do is the ullimate end ; the acquisition 
I of facts is rather one of the iiistro mentalities used in the at- 
I tempt to develop this power than itself the end of education. 

In what way is mathematics fitted to bear part in ihc 
I process? What can mathematics contribute to the resuh? 
K' What can il aiofie contribute ? What can be accomplished 
L belter by means of mathematics than otherwise? These are 
Itthe questions to be considered. 

The Practical Value of Mathematics 
Before taking up these questions, brief mention may be 
made of the importauce of the facts of mathematics, especially 
many measure the importance of the study ■nKj'«£Mo( 
of any subject largely by the importance of its facts. MMtinnitici. 
There is no subject, except the use of the mother tongue, 
which is so intimately connected with everyday life, and so 
necessary to the successful conduct of affairs. Wherever we 
turn in these days of iron, steam and electricity, we find that 
mathematics h.is been the pioneer and guarantees the results. 
Were its backbone of mathematics removed, our material 
civilization would inevitably collapse. 

But widespread as are the applications of mathematics and 
enormous as is its practical value, it may be justly urged that 
lo the large majority of people its importance, though great, is 
indirect, and that the average citizen has but little need of 
mathematical facts, or even opportunity to use them beyond 
the merest elements of arithmetic. This is undoubtedly true, 
though the remark would apply with equal force to every other 
subject of study. The elements of English {but only the 
elements) are in constant use ; and the elements of maihe- 
naiics are in occasional use ; of all the other subjects tauRht 
in school, it is difficult to find any of wliich use is made in the 



i How and Why, through 



taught to answer que 
KDd philosophy. 

4- The power of growth. 

5. The power to do." — N, M. Bullcr, E.lutatioiial lievU 
Nov. 1901. 
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occupations of after life by substantially all the pupils. While 
there are few occasions on which the ability to solve a quad- 
ratic equation is directly useful in business, it would be hard 
to imagine any where the ability to scan hexameters, to name 
the parts of a flower, or to give the date of the battle of 
Waterloo would be of practical benefit 

A subject is also valuable as preparation for the contingency 
that the child in the future may take up an occupation requir- 
ing knowledge of the subject in question. For 
Pn^So^'^ mathematics this value is marked, because there 

**• is a large and growing number of occupations 

which require knowledge of mathematical results. 

Besides the practical values, both certain and contingent, 
subjects have value on account of the information they impart. 
Ttelifonu- '^^ is a very important reason for the study of 
ti4iiitiyai«e. geography, history and literature. It is an equally 
strong reason for the study of mathematics. Mathematics is 
a type of thought which seems ingrained in the human mind, 
which manifests itself to some extent with even the primitive 
races, and which is developed to a high degree with the growth 
of civilization. And in whatever civilization it may be found, 
the mathematics is essentially the same. It may be of differ- 
ent scope, but is always of the same character. So far as the 
same ground has been covered the same result has been 
reached. One nation has not found that the 6 x 7 = 42, 
while another has found that 6 X 7 = 43 ; one age has not 
found that the square on the hypothenuse of a right triangle 
equals the sum of the squares on the other two sides, whUe an- 
other found it to equal twice the sum. The Hindus formulated 
and solved more than one mathematical problem which the 
Europeans took up and solved independently centuries later, 
only to learn centuries later still that an earlier civilization had 
waived them long before. 

A type of thought, a body of results, so essentially char- 
aMfrristic of the human mind, so little influenced by environ- 
rri/Tif, so uniformly present in o-ery civilization, is one of 
whi/.h no well-informed mind to-day can be ignorant. 
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Mathematics is equally ingrained in nature, at least tn 
nature as seen and inltrpreted by the human mind. The 
study of nature leads to weighing and measuring, and the 
establishing uf relations which can be expressed in mathemati- 
cal form and hence studied by m^tberoatical methods. In the 
large majority of instances these measurements are indireet, 
is, some related quantity is measured directly and the 
value desired is computed from it. This at once brings into 
play a considerable amount of geometric and algebraic theory. 
The most salient feature of natural phenomena is change, 
variation ; the most important single branch of mathematics — 
the Calculus — is a study of variation, and may be called, in 
an impwrtant sense, the mathematics of nature. Geometry is 
an outgrowth of field measurements, as its o,ime nntemMlca 
implies, and in fact there is little of secondary *" *■»'«■ 
mathematics, at least, that might not have come into exist- 
ence as direct or indirect consequence of mathematical for- 
mulation of the quantitative relations which exist in nature.* 

So completely is nature mathematical that some of the 
more exact natural sciences, in particul^ir astronomy and 
physics, are in their theoretic phases largely mathematical 
in characier, while other sciences which have hitherto been 
compelled by the complexity of their phenomena and the 
inexactitude of their data to remain descriptive and empirical, 

: developing towards the mathematical ideal, proceeding 
upon the fundamental assumption that mathematical relations 
exist between the forces and the phenomena, and that nothing 
short of the discovery and formulations of these relations 
would constitute definitive knowledge of the subject. Progress 
is measured by ihe closeness of the approximation to this ideal 
formulation. 

■ " The theory most prevalent among teachers Is that mathemat- 
•s afEords the best training for die reasoning powers; and this in 
s ITiiditional farm. The modern, and to my mind Ihe tnic, theory 
is that mathematics is the abstract form of the natural sciences; 
and that it is valuable as a training of the reasoning powers, not 
because it is abstract, but because it is a representattoii of actual 
things." — Safford, Mathematical Teaching, i8S6, p. 9. 
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Little can be understood of even the simplest phenomena 
of nature without some knowledge of mathematics, and the 
attempt to penetrate deeper into the mysteries of nature 
compels simultaneous development of the mathematical pro- 
cesses/ Many of the topics of mathematics, from the simplest 
to the most abstract, have been formulated and treated in direct 
consequence of the exigencies of the study of nature.* 

It is evident that the pupil in the secondary school cannot 
thoroughly appreciate the mathematical constitution of nature, 
but he can at least catch some gUmpses of it, and in portions 
of physics he may get a clear view of the essentially mathe- 
matical character of the phenomena studied.* 

In consequence of the practical importance of the facts of 
mathematics, second in actual experience to the mother tongue 
p ^a p^^ alone, potent means of arousing and holding the 
*•""*• pupil's interest may be found in the practical side 
of mathematics ; in its constant presence in the phenomena 
of nature,^ in the many occupations and practical conditions 

* " Hey end the microtome, the microscope, the statistics of ob- 
siMvation, of experiment, of what instrument of world-conquest 
nuisl tlie now science avail herself? The answer is patent: of 
nia(hcmalics, that giant pincers of scientific logic which showed 
Nrwion the moon simply as a bigger apple trying to fall down on 
hln hr.'ul, flashed out in the mind of Adams the unseen planet Nep- 
tune, tohl Raylcigh that the chemists had always been breathing 
vast ipuintilics of argon without knowing it, pointed to Mendelieev 
tho plarcn of unknown chemical elements. And through He]m- 
h'>llf rtiul his pupil Hertz it has given us the Lenard rays, the 
HnrnlK^t\ ray.s, radium itself, and wireless telegraphy based on 
tl'M^ian waves." — Halsted, Biology and Mathematics, Science^ 
t'»'>^, p. »f>t. 

^ A v«iv liupnrianl end of the study of mathematics is **to 
t«»"in ih«' nMwirtiou that correct thought on the basis of correct 
!'»• h»!-« '\ iHvoH n>;\st(rv of the external world." — Klein. 

" NtcMh. »>>.ui« H stands forth as that which unites, mediates be- 
«^H»M\ \t,n\ ;u\d Nature, inner and outer world, thought and per- 
"P"'»»>. '-^^ uo other Mibjcet docs.*' — Froebel. Trans. Herford. 
I •-u.lou. Vms\, \o|. I., p. ,S4. 

Mm hi u\;Hl. i« \\\ \\^ pui-c form, as arithmetic, algebra, geom- 
» t» \ -uul ih. rtppHrntion of the analytical method, as well as mathe- 
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I requiting knowledge of matbetnatics, in the possibility of its 
I direct outgrowth from the pupil's own motor activity.' 

Matbcmatics as a Mode of Thougbt 
But the facts of mathematics, importaat and valuable as 
they are, are not the strongest justification for the study of the 
subject by all pupils. Siill more important than nccuet 
ibject matter of mathematics is the fact that ll^^"" 
;mplifies most typically, dearly and simply "■<lK™tlci. 
certain modes of thought which are of the utmost importance 
every one. 

One of these modes of thought is the ability to grasp a situ- 
ation, to seize the facts, and to perceive correctly the state of 
aSairs. This is prerequisite to success in any oc- gr,rtim 
cupation, but it is a hard thing to do in actual hfe. SiimHob. 
The real facts, most often be sifted out with great care. A 
physician must contend with the inability of the patient to 
understand or to describe his affliction ; the crucial fact may 
often be buried under a mass of trivial or irrelevant details. 
The business man must constantly reckon with a positive and 
active attempt to mislead him. He must learn the facts, if he 
can, not only without assistance, but in spite of active opposi- 
tioD. The web of facts and relationships in which every one 
moves is moreover extremely tangled. Much practice is requi- 
site to even fair success in grasping situations, and we look 
to the school to furnish and direct such practice. Mathe- 
matics is specially adapted to the deginnsng of the practice, 
because Its facts arc few and uncomplicated. The situations 
which it presents can be made very simple at first ; it is possi- 
:lile for both pupil and teacher to intna whether or not the 

■ natics applied to matter and force, or statics and dynamics, furnishes 

■ the peculiar study thai gives to us, whether as children or as men, 
■' e command of nature in this its quantitative aspect; mathematics 

ftfomishes the instrument, the tool of thought which we wield in this 
Irealm." — Harris, W. T ., Psyckologic FouHdations of EducatioH, 
'" w York, 1898, p. 325. 

* See chapters on Laboratory Method and on Arithmetic, 



Li r^E r£^c^zxG a^ mathematics 

gncil Jxas rezily cTEqned ±e!iu imi mej cui be mode more 
onnrrniii-irrti is zie ougiTi joukj irwr**!M^^ 

Ir is X Jcnc vov ±cm: ±e smpie sv^tets of efamcntaTy troths 
QC rnantfrniTn's vixiise grffienc obm b c£ie resolt of centuries 
QC pcilshing imi rtfoicceiliix^ S3 cae oxspfex of fiKrts of the 
aocsil orgsniszi.. Mjoeo&xDcs C3a cooseqiBentlj only make 
tfie be^jmin^ in rnrTtinig' i:r me ineritable gnppfe with the 
£ecs cc rte vorld: cdttrr sobfects gi u i iing gradoaUj more 
compIicxDeii aiasc tzke it izp^ indeed soose ocbeis^ for example 
the ■qmpiest phases ot oatsre stair and of elementarj physical 
scKoce, moT be eqcciHT drtrniiy and clear cot, and may well 
SO hand in hand wicn mathematBCSy bat it is only in their 
stmpfiest ifcTggs mat c!xse sobfccts retain the precision which 
OQ the other cund duractenzes mathematics throogboat. 

What has preceded cfidendT demands that the entire 
coarse of iostrictkxi tend to make the popil appreciate clearly 
and qakkly what is giren and what is to be foand 
and done. This leatore can hardly be made too 
prominenL Much of the bck of soccess which some pupils 
experience is dae to weakness at this point. The pupil 
plunges in headlong to do stuiuAit^ at all hazards^ instead of 
holding himself in hand and first deliberating on what he is to 
do and what materials and toob he has with which to do it. 
The explicit statement of what is granted (the hypothesis) 
and what is to be done (the conclusion) may on suitable 
occasion be made matter of special drilL The Q. E. D. of 
mathematics is also of great importance. At the beginning, 
the explicit formulation of what is known and what is required ; 
at the end, the explicit pointing out that the requirements 
have been met 

To get the pupil to do this habitually and well is not an 
easy task* Much drill is needed, and the teacher may count 
it a great step forward when he has brought his pupils to this 
point. Frequent rapid drills on review matter will be useful 
where accuracy and speed are the sole ends in view. Drills 
for understanding what is said are also useful. Short, timed, 
written exercises may often be used for the same purpose. 
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\ One of Lhe good features of ihc English examinadoa syslein 
[ b that it necessitates quick laying and carrying out of plans. 

Perhaps through mistakea kindliness teachers sometimes 
f foil to give the pupil the best training in this respect. The 
J beginner, especially if timid, needs encouragement to try, evca 
[ despite mbtakes, but blind guessing and haphazard manipola- 
I tioa should never be cncour:iged, and when recognized beyond 
■ question are not to be tolerated for a moment. It is also 
\ mistaken kindliness to repeat two or three times what with 
wide-awake aiiention should be grasped the iirst time. 

When the situation is grasped, when the facts are as well 
in hand as possible, inferences must be made from them, 
conclusions must be drawn. 

All thinking and all actions are influenced by conclusions 
that have been consciously or unconsciously drawn, ^ff^^^^t 
This act is fundameotal; if it is not habitually Co« c ii3o«fc 
well done, whatever ediUce of culture may be built is warped 
and insecure. The conclusions which must be made by the 
score every day are of complicated nature ; the (acts are so 
many, so elaborate, so imperfectly known, that it is often very 
difficult to draw any conclusion, much less to be sure that 
; have the tight one. 

It is justly demanded that the school familiarize chtldrcQ 
\ with a mode of thought so ubiquitous, so important and so 
difficult. A subject suitable for this purpose should have three 
characteristics : 

I. That its conclusions are certain. At first, at least, it is 
essential that the learner should kn(ne whether or not he has 
drawn the correct conclusion. 

a. That it permit the learner to begin with simple and very 
easy conclusions, and to pass in well graded sequence to 

tvery difficult ones, as the earlier ones are mastered. 
3. That the type of conclusions exemplified in the intro- 
ductory subject be found in other subjects also, and in 
buman intercourse in general. 
These desiderata are possessed by mathematics in a far 
larger measure than by any other available subject. 
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I. Certainty. There is one, but onfy cnt^ branch which 
may claim certainty ; in which experts haire not seriously dis- 
agreed, — Mathematics. In all other branches, experts, au- 
thorities (not merely beginners or bunglers), have disagreed, 
have often contended^ and have not been able to convince each 
other, or the world at large. In mathematics there is sub- 
stantial agreement. There are different schools of thought, 
but they are harmonious; supplementing, not antagonizing 
each other. Mathematics can decide whether or not its con- 
clusions are right. The mathematician, more than any other 
scholar, can find his own errors or be convinced of them by 
others. This holds not only for the expert but down to 
the humblest beginner. There is no such thing as authority 
in mathematics. Nothing is accepted on the word of another ; 
every one has a right to demand that he himself be convinced, 
and that the matter be not left unsettled. The conclusions of 
the tyro have as much weight as those of a congress of mathe- 
maticians, /. e,y each stands or falls according to its own 
demonstrated truth or falsity, quite independently of who is 
back of it. Mathematics possesses, then, the first desideratum, 
— Certainty ; it is a subject (and the only subject) whose 
students are or can be quite sure whether or not their conclu- 
sions are right, * 

The feeling of independent certainty should be reached early 



• " Nor are the two elements, enthusiasm and drill, incompati- 
ble. Accuracy is essential to beauty. The very definition of 
the intellect is Aristotle's: *That by which we know terms or 
boundaries.' Give a boy accurate perceptions. Teach him the 
difference between the similar and the same. Make him call 
things by their right names. Pardon him in no blunder. Then 
he will give you solid satisfaction as long as he lives. It is better 
to teach the child arithmetic and Latin grammar than rhetoric or 
moral philosophy, because they require exactitude of performance; 
it is made certain that the lesson is mastered, and that power of 
performance is worth more than knowledge. He can learn any- 
thing that is important to him now that the power to learn is se- 
cured ; as mechanics say, when one has learned the use of tools, it is 
easy to work at a new craft.'* — Emerson, Lecture on Education. 
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by the pupil. Dogmatic statements are not to be accepted 
merely on the authority of the teacher or of a book. From the 
beginnings of arithmetic onward, it is possible so lo p^,— _), 
present thesubjecls, that in the main the pupil sees a B^™*- 
satisfactory reason for the processes employed, and does not un- 
reasoningly accept mechanical rules on the teacher's authority. 
Simplicity. Mathematics possesses also the second 
[desideratum, — Simplicity. Il begins, as is well known, with 
few and uncomplicated definitions and postulates, and pro- 
ceeds, step by step, to quite elaborate cases. It would be 
difficult to find a subject in which a better gradation is 
possible, in which the work to be done can be better adapted 
to the powers and needs of the pupil at each stage of his 
advance than in mathematics. Its drill has been well com- 
pared to that of the athlete, who by carrying the same calf 
every day finally carried an ox. 

Applicability. Mathematics possesses also the third 
desideratum, — Applicabiliiy of the skill acguireci. The value 
of the study of mathematics has been more seriously ques- 
tioned from this point of view than any other.'" From the 

"• " An English naturalist, of most unusual merit, Professor 
Huxley, wrote recently : ' Mathematical instruction is almost 
purely deductive. The maihemalician starts from a small number 
of simple propositions, the proof of which is so easy that they bear 
the name of axioms, and he has notliing further to do than to draw 
subtle conclusions from them. The teaching of languages, to the 
extent lo which it is ordinarily carried, is of the s.ime general 
nature. Authority and tradition furnish the data, and the menial 
Oprerations are deductions. Mathematical science is a study 
which owes nothing to observation, nothing to experience, nothing 
induction, nothing to causality.' 
"Coethe has said : 
" * Mistakes may be made by the wisest in the land 

When they undertake lo clear up wliat they do not understand. 
(Verstiindige Leule kannst du irren sehen, 
In Sachen namlich die sie nicht verstehen).' 
" This explains how a scientist so eminent as Huxley was able to 
[jnake assertions so opposed lo tlie most inconiestablo facts. 

In fact mathematical analysis coastaotly invokes the aid of 
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earliest dcnea down to the present ceatuiy, the belief lus been 
held that the conclusions of m.ntlicmalics are so ndicall; 
different from all others, that skill in making the conclusions 
of mathematics is of no help whatever beyond its confines." 

This opinion is to some extent still prevalent to-day, and It 
should be carefully considered. But before doing so we must 
yi^x U ''^^' '"''^ "P ^*^ question : " What really consd- 

H«Uieiiutici7 tmes mathematics?" Different definitions have 
been given, varying somewhat in form, little in essence; that 
of Peirce " is clear, terse, and well fitted to be the basis of our 
considerations, viz, : 

MatkemalUi is the Science ofnectssaiy Conclusions. 

According to this definition those conclusions and no others 
are mathematical, which must be true, provided the premises 
are true. In mathematics, granted the premises, the conclu- 
sions follow inevitably; outside of mathematics, the grant- 
ing of all the premises does not necessarily establish the 
conclusion. '• 

Thus, it is not a mathematical conclusion to say that the sun 
wilt rise to-morrow, For granting that the sun has risen ever 

new principles, new ideas, and new methods." — Sylvester, Kev. 
d* i Itstmclion Btlgigue, Vol, iz, p. 365. 

" " Arithmetic and Algebra confine themselves to teaching in 
thousand told ways identically the same theorems. The problems 
of life are more complicated : none is positive ; none is absolute ; 
one must guess, one must choose, and indeed with the assistance 
of observations and hypotheses which have no coaneciioa with the 
intallible course of calculation. 

" Demonstrated truths; mphatically do not lead to probable truths, 
and the latter only are met in business, in arts, in society. Noth- 
ing finds less application in life than a mathematical proof. A 
theorem in numbers is cither true or false; in all other respects the 
true and the false are so commingled that often instinct alone 
tan discern between different motives, . ■ . " — Mme. de Stafil, 
L'Allimagne, Part I.. Chapter 18. 

" Peirce, Am. Jemrnal of Matk. IV. 

" In this connection "The Fundamental Cooccptlons and 
Methods of Mathematics " by BOcher {Bull. Am. Math. Sec, 1904, 
pp. nj-13;) should be read; it contains a clear and instructive 
ilUcuiaioa of various definitions of the term malhtmaties. 
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BO many times, and never failed once, it does not nteeuarihf 
follow that the sun will rise lo-motrow. It is conceinUe thai 
the sun may cease to exist before lo-moirow. On the other 
hand, it is a maiheroatical conclusion to say that if: 

All men are mortal. 

And Socrates b a man, 

Tlien Socrates is mortal. 
Here Ihe conclusion is a necessary consequence of the 
premises. 

The familiar jargon of mathematics is missing, but the 
thinking is no less mathematical than ; 

All pentagons hare five diagonals. 

This figure is a pentagon. 

Hence, this figure has five diagonals. 
The fundamental question proposed above is: Does the 
Study of mathematics, the science of necessary conclusions, 
help the minii to make better those conclusions fcoeMMjCoB- 
which do not follow necessarily? &^S^" 

How is a conclusion made that does not follow Folatol^ew. 
necessarily from the Vnown premises? Consi(ier the conclu- 
sion that the sun will rise to-morrow. This does not follow 
1 the premises; the sun might explode before to-morrow, or 
the earth might explode, or be brought to a standstill. The 
average man would consider these possibilities ludicrous ; but 
they are not so. It may be, for example, that gases have 
' been generating for centuries in the interior of the sun or of 
the earth, and that the increasing pressure will to-night reach 
I the point of bursting the containing envelope. We simply 
IT nothing whatever about such conditions. A being better 
Informed than we might feel with as much conviction, and 
■ith stronger warrant, that the sun rose for the last time this 
morning, as we feel that it will rise again to-morrow. To us, 
Jwwever, the various contingencies just mentioned are quite 
intractable ; so we eliminate them, and admit as working 
premises that the sun and earth will continue to exist in the 
lame relative i>ositions as heretofore, and that the earth will 
tiontiaue to revolve on its axis as heretofore. From these 
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premises, together with the known facts, it is a mathematical 
consequence that the sun will rise to-morrow. The process 
consists of two steps: firsts the substitution of tractable 
hypothetical conditions for the intractable real condition; 
second^ a mathematical inference. 

In this case the hypothetical conditions conform so closely 
to the real conditions as we know them, that the conclusion is 
accepted as certain. Even to indicate that the hypothetical 
conditions are not the real conditions would be regarded as 
ridiculous by many. They would consider anything other 
than the hypothetical conditions as practically out of the 
question. 

A second example. Mr. A. agrees to meet me at a certain 
place and hour for a certain purpose. I go to that place be- 
cause I believe that Mr. A. will also come there. How did I 
rrach this belief? I know that Mr. A. has kept five previous 
Ap|H)intments with me with exactitude ; he has missed none. 
I disregard the thousand and one possibilities of accident that 
mc\y prevent him from keeping this appointment, and accept 
ii\!(te;\d as working basis that he will do in this instance as he 
divl before, and from these premises I infer mathematically 
\\\tA Mr, A. will be there on time. As before, the process 
»\\u*i»t* \^f two steps: firsts replacing the real premises by 
hvjHMl^rtirAl ones; second, making a mathematical inference 
thMU the hy|H>thetic;\l working premises. 

'\\\\t iulVivm e is accepted as the working conclusion, but I 
\\\\ tuM tee! the »;\me confidence in it as in the conclusion 
\\\M the M\\\ will rise to-morrow, because the difference between 
\\w \\\^\V\\\^ pienuses and the real premises seem to be much 

It, ,k\ ^ fkrS /\,»«ir//A I am thinking of making a business 
jM>»|M^^M*x^i\ tv* Ml, A,, the cvMiclusion as to what proposition to 
mrti*v> huw u i\Mihe\l in the same way, though very likely 
H« thi* t\M.U icault ot A chain of intermediate conclusions. 

\\\ r\\M\ V4M* the conclusion is reached by the same two 
^W\^ ; tho i\*|^lu u\|; \M^ the actual luit unm;uiageable conditions, 
\\\ \\\^\\k{\\^ h.\pv^heticalc\>nditions, conforming as closely to 
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them as possible ; and the making of a mathematical inference 
feom the working conclusions. The degree of confidence felt 
in the conclusion depends upon the divergence estimated to 
exist between the hypothetical and the real conditions. The 
estimation of this divergence is, of course, in itself a conclusion 
reached. 

It appears thus that in any reasoned conclusion the act of 
inference itself is always of a mathematical character; that 
is the recognition of the necessary consc- in every com, 
qucnces of certain working premises. Of course Sj^^lt*! 
the reasoning is usually not formal, and the steps Wertnct. 
are seldom even consciously recognized, but when all the tacit 
assumptions and inferences are clearly brought out, every 
reasoned conclusion will be seen to consist of the two parts 
named." 




This is in reality tantamount to claiming that all reasoning 

;]■ deductive. Inductive reasoning can always be put into the 

luclive form, as was done above in the first example, the major 

mises asserting that whatever is true in the particular instances 

Lerved is always true. But deductive reasoning is often asserted 

be sterile — in the sense that the conclusion must have been 

jwn before the premises could be asserted. This is true when 

premises are truths which could only be established by exam- 

tion of all the instances, as in the statement " All men are 

;iiiortal"i but in malhemaiics the premises are very often purely 

hypothetical, or are simply definitions, and do not presuppose the 

nee of the objects themselves or examination of them if 

Dt. Knowledge is increased by finding an actual concrete 

instance of tlie object. For example : 

Every pentagon has five diagonals; 

This figure is a pentagon ; 

Therefore, this figure has five diagonals. 

Tie major prcnii.se is based on the definitions of "'pentagon " and 

diagonal." It does not presuppose the existence of any pcnta- 

^n, much less the examination of all existent pentagons. Hy 

reasoning on the basis of the two definitions we fed certain that, 

whether or not any pentagon exists, every one that does exist has 

diagonals. Granting all this, our knowlege is further increased 

n we find that l/iis particular figure is a pentagon, and know, 

even without examination of it, that it has five diagonals. The 
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It is generally considered that experience and a wide 
knowledge of men and of the world usually lead to the fonua- 
tion of better conclusions. This simply means that the selec- 
tion of the working premises and tlie estimate of tlie divergence 
between them and the real conditions approximates more 
closely to the mathematical type when made upon a wider 
basis of facts. Profiling by experience means progress towards 
the mathematical ideal. The general belief that one ought to 
profit by experience implies the conviction that as the basis 
of fact is widened, as the role of guessing, of instinct, is 
restricted, the conclusion should have a higher degree of 
certitude. The type of reasoning found in mathematics seems 
thus not only available but essentially interwoven with every 
inference in non -mathematical reasoning, being always used 
in one of its two steps ; facility in making the other step, the 
more difficult one, must be attained through other than purely 
mathematical training. 

The idea which has been discussed from the purely logical 
point of view also underlies al! scientific researches and all 
_ reasoned every-day thinking about men or matter, 
viz., the assumption, usually unconscious but none 
|l"»^ the less real and essential, that every event, no 

AMumpuon*. matter how contingent in appearance, is in reality 
a necessary consequence of its antecedents ; and hence, that 
it can ht deduced horn these antecedents by any mind which 
knows them all and is able to solve the complicated relation- 
ships by which they condition the event. " Contingency is 
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deductive reasoning of mathematics increases the individual's 
Store of knowledge in two ways ; First, it makes him know the 
consequences of certain definitions and assumptions, for example, 
that it follows from the definitions of pentagon and dia(,'ona1 " that 
every petitagon has Jive diagonals." Second, it increases his 
knowledge of the properties of existing objects. 

» See H. Spencer, Principles of Psychology, Part VI , Chaps. 

v., vr. 

For an instance of use of mathemalic.il procedure as model in 
speculations far removed from exactitude SL-e H. Spencer, Soci 
Statics, close of third section, " The Moral Sense Doctrine." 
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felt to be a consequence of inadequate knowledge of premises. 
HeDce the constant eSort in all domains of knowledge and all 
phases of social interrelations to increase the store of known 
tacts and relationships. The conviction is, that by so doing 
the uncertainty of the conclusions is diminished. In practice 
an attempt is made to reach a rude approximation to the 
truth, by means of the known facts and working assumptions. 
The inferences from these premises must be acted upon, but 
with due regard to its approximate character. In all cases 
the mental activity is of the same type, differing in degree but 
not in essential character. 

The mathematical inferences, simple and certain, are well 
fitted for first training for the making of the uncertain infer- 
ences of human life, but it is patent that mathematics is not a 
sufficient instniraent to train to high skill in making contingent 
inferences. It is unequalled for the beginning of this training, 
on account of its simplicity and certainty, but it must be sup- 
plemented by other subject, — languages, natural sciences, — 
in which by degrees the premises become less fully known, 
and hence the conclusions more uncertain, followed by those 
subjects in which the advent of the human will makes matters 
Still more contingent, as history, psychology, the political and 
social sciences, and metaphysics. 

When a mathematician points out looseness of reasoning, 
the objection is sometimes very specifically made that mathe- 
matical methods and ideals have no place outside Hithcmitlol 
of mathematics. " One cannot expect mathemat- ^J*^?!!^'. 
ical certainty." " You cannot carry your malhe- emitici. 
matical methods into n on- mathemat ical things." This usually 
means a chaRng against the recognition of the merely probable 
as such : he who thinks mathematically (this is not synony- 
mous with mathematician) will not concede a greater degree 
of certainty than the premises warrant. He will act upon the 
probabilities, but nevertheless admit candidly that they are 
merely probabilities. The loose thinker is apt to raise the cry, 
"contingent reasoning is entirely different in kind from 
demonstrative reasoning," whenever his contbgent conclusions 
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are duly labelled, and not unhesitatinfily accepted as assuredly 
correct. It would not be easy to find a belter example of the 
existence of the mathematical spirit in non- mathematical 
affairs than the following sketch of the growth of a great group 
of industries. Note the mathematical march from premises 
conclusion. 



" The large things began with an idea. Not considi 
the comparative advantages of New York and Chicago and 
^ Philadelphia, or of cotton, or shoes, or railroads, 

niBMntloii. Mr. X, went back to first principles, went in search 
of 'power,' — water power, — some big, well-placed falls or 
rapids, which, if once penslocked and turbined, would draw 
manufacturers from everywhere into its plunging whorl. .At S. 
he found it — horse power enough to grind the grist of half a 
continent. He built a 15,000 horse-power canal and awaited 
the manufacturers. They did not come. 

" Then he sat still for a lime and indulged in some theorizing. 
He had a cheap power, and the Great Lakes ofl^ered amazingly 
cheap transportation. If, then, there were available some ravi 
material equally cheap, until the world should be surfeited 
with the product of that power there would be no limit to the 
amount of capital which could profitably be invested in thai 
raw material and that power. In the wilderness to ihe north, 
150,000 square miles practically unexplored, he found his raw 
material. While in Europe and the United Stales 'pulp' 
wood was constantly becoming scarcer, here were forests of 
spruce that he could not hope to exhaust in a thousand years, 
and that renewed themselves in thirty. There were no lodging 
rivers, but a few score miles of railway would serve liis purpose 
no less handily ; so he proceeded to make pulp. 

" There were dragons in the way, however, lu the United 
States there was a hard and fast combination of paper makers 
who decided that it would be a wise thing to abstain from 
buying Canadian pulp until they could get it at their own 
price. In Canada there was practically no market, and since 
the pulp as then shipped was half water, the double weight 
made freighting to Europe not to be thought of. 

" He decided that he must make hh puip dry. This inspira- 
tion aroused great hilarity among paper- machine men, who 
softened their hilarity only to show him how impracticable his 
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ideu were. Then he decided that he would have to make that 
dry'pulp machine himself. He knew something about mechan~ 
ics, and there were men obtainable who knew a great deal more. 
'I'bere were months of daily disappointment, but that machine 
was built and perfected. Mills were built whose daily output 
now the greatest in the world. No big paper contract, even 
Japan, is made without finding how prices will run at S. 
" Mr, X. was already considering the money possibilities in 
treating the raw material with sulphite of lime. Bui they 
have sulphur, which meant seeking prices of another 
combine, and that in Sicily. Now, to bring sulphur all the way 
from Sicily seemed unreasonable, in fact unnecessary. So he 
began to look nearer home for the yellow element, Al the 
nickel mines he found it, but in combination with pyrrhoIJte 
ore, and the nickel men informed him that there was no way 
of separating them that would save it. He acknowledged that 
that was true by any method that was then in use. So he 
built a model laboratory, assembled about him practical and 
scientific men from all parts of the world, and their work was 
entirely successful. Then in the laboratory the question of 

ing the residue was coming up. The answer was breath- 
taking. By means of an original electric treatment the nickel 
■nd iron were fused into a nickel-steel alloy of the highest 
grade. Shown to the Krupps, they at once contracted for all 
that could be produced in the next five years. 

But again there seemed to be a large-sized ' fly in the oint- 
ment." Much of the ore contained copper pyrites, and a 
very little copper in nickel-steel entirely ruins its efficacy. 
Once more, with that faith in modern science which is a kind 
of industrial religion with him, he had recourse to the labora- 
,toiy. To remove the copper they needed caustic soda ; this 
ithey obtained from common salt, which was within easy reach. 
Moreover, there was a reaily sale for the by-products. 

)ut in the ferro-nickel the percentage of the latter metal 
was seven, double what armor-plate specifications call for. 
If, now, just a little more iron could be found. Taking once 
more to the wilderness, the ?Ielen mine was discovered, a 

itain of red hematite assaying more than sixty per cent 
Jure. Now a steel man and ore boats were needed. As to 
he latter he was blocked. Another cheerful combination of 

vn countrymen informed him that there were none to be 
He promptly sent to England and brought back four 
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ocean cuiiers. &Dd a luge part of their cargo consisted of 
Portland cement (or the steel works, etc^ etc,"" 

In this description the endeavor to exhibit the essentials, the 
ceninU steps of the enterprise, leads to a chain of syliogisms, 
like those of mathematics in essence, differing only in subject 
matter, in degree of exactness, in complexity. The " if's" 
are analogous to those of mathematics, but the range of possi- 
bilities is mach wider. WTien the manufacturer says, " If I 
had good water power I could do so and so," the attitude of 
mind is essentially of the same type as that of the mathemati- 
cian who says, " If I could prove angle A equal to angle B, 
I could do so and so." 

AVhat has been said relates to mathematics in its finished 
form. In the study of mathematics, if treated at all as it 
should be, contingent inferences must constantly 
C»ii i iigiw im be made. As soon as mathematics is taught as a 
subject in which the pupil thinks out results for 
himself, and docs not simply assent to the deductively formu- 
lated results of others, much training in induction is given : if 
the concrete, experimental sides of mathematics and its close 
relation to the phemomena of nature are brought out, the 
drill in contingent reasoning is increased. In all such work, 
probabilities must be balanced, the advisability of trying this 
or that method must be judged, while at the same time this 
contingent work always carries with it the distinguishing 
advantages of mathematics ; vie., simplicity together with 
ease and certainty in verifying whether or not the conclusion 
drawn was correct. 

To the objection that since mathematics has to do with 
necessary truth only, it gives no valuable aid in drawing con- 

tingent conclusions, we have made this reply : 
SnnoMi7. ^ ^^^^^ contingent conclusion, if made best, 

must be made on the hypothesis that the facts known are cor- 
rect and complete, and then make allow.ince for the important 
fact that they are not so. (The amount and nature of this 

" Condensed from tlie Saturday Evening Post, Sept 13, 190J. 
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sllowance is again a contingent conclusion.) Contingent rea- 
soning is but a broadened mathematical reasoning, and the 
latter may well begin the training for the foniier. 

3. Easy contingent conclusions do occur in mathematics. 

It has been objected that whatever might be expected in 
theory, actual facts show that mathematicians are peculiaily 
anskiUed in the contingent inferences of practical 
life, that they wish to treat all relations of life by uoa couin- 
formula." 

For the teacher and the professional mathematician, there 
is a real danger here. Since they busy themselves year in and 



" Napoleon, for example, appointed the great mathematician 
Xapbce to an administrative position and was much disappointed 
.with his work. " Laplace failed to grasp any question from its real 
point of view; he searched for subtleties everywhere, had only 
problematic ideas and carried the spirit of infinitesimals even into 
his administrative work." ^Napoleon, cited in Rebiire, Matkima- 
Uquis et MathJmaluUns, p. iSj. 

On the Other hand, a large numher of French mathematicians 
nil the first rank have distinguished themselves as men of afiairs. 
Thus, "Monge (i746-iS[8), author of two classical works, C/o- 
ilUtrit descriptive, and Applications de fanalyse a la Giomitrie, 
whose influence has been felt down to the present day, was 
Minister of the Navy in 1791; in the following years he accom- 
plished incredible results in securing materials for the defence 
of the country, in 1794 he founded the Ecole polyUckniqMe, and 
Id 1798 be accompanied Napoleon lo Egj'pt. Carnot (1753-1823), 
Minister of War under the Convention, and later under Bona- 
parte, in the midst of his effective political activities wrote his wcU- 
Itnown Mitaphysique du caLul iiijiniteiimal and his Giomitrit de 

itioH. Joseph Fourier (1768-1830), the immortal creator of 
■'the Tkiorit analytiqut de la chaUur. displayed brilliant diplomatic 
jdrility as Commissioner in Egypt, suppressed with the greatest 
>k)ll an insurrection of tlie inhabitants of Cairo, and with it all 
;pabl!shed a number of mathematical papers and collaborated zea!- 
'ously in the arch Ecological Detcription de FFgypte. In i8oz he 
successful issue the previous attempts to drain the swamps 
iflf Bourgoin. Arago (1786-1853), prominent physicist and as- 
tronomer, was, as deputy under the Kingdom of July, the most 
feared speaker of the opposition. He was Minister of War and 
file Navy under the provisional government of 1848, and later 
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year out with the easy and certain inferences of mathematics 
which demand only relatively simple contingent leasoning, it 
seems quite likely that when suddenly called upon without 



prominent member of the Executive Commission. Poncdet was 
lieutenant in Napoleon's Russian campaign, and while a Russian 
prisoner, deprived af all facilities for scientific work, he outlined his 
epoch-making work, TraiU des propriilis projecltves lies ^gurts, 
which secures to him, as the founder of projective geometry, a promi 
nenl place among the mathematicians of all times. On his return 
lo France he re-entered the army and was made General in 1848. 
Freycinet, well known as Minister in our own times, is a mathe- 
matician of no litUe ability, and has published a number of note- 
worthy works." 

" IE in Germany the goddess /hj/(V/<i had not the tiresome habit 
of always bestowing the ministerial portfolios in the cradles of her 
own offspring, who knows how many a German mathematician 
might not also have made an effective Minister?" — Pringsheim, 
Jahnsber. d. deutscken Afalh. Vcreingung, t904, p. 37r. 

" Mathematicians fancy that their formulas are infallible because 
they are drawn from mathematics, and they have a forraiila for 
everything: everything is classed, ticketed, and in such a way as 
to preclude discussion. How can one dispute with a formula?" — 
Guyau, EdHcatioii and Heredity. (Transl. Greenatreet.) New 
York, p. 245. 

" To see these things (in study of nature) requires more than a 
mere mathematician; but the ablest mind which has never gone 
through a course of mathematics has small chance of ever perceiv- 
ing them." — Mill on HamUton, p. 537. 

" Lei us l>e assured that for the formulation of a well-trained in- 
tellect it is no slight recommendation of a study, that it is the means 
by which the mind is earliest and most easily brought to maintain 
within itself a standard of complete proof. A mind thus furnished 
and not duly instructed on other subjects may commit the error of 
expecting in all proof too close an adherence to the type to which 
it is familiar. That type may and ought to be widened by a 
greater variety of culture, but he who has never acquired it has no 
just sense of the difference between what is proved and what is not 
proved: the first foundation of the scientific habit of mind has not 
been laid. It has long been a complaint against mathematicians 
that they are hard to convince, but it is a far greater disqualifica- 
tion, both for philosophy and for the affairs of life, to be too easily 
I convinced : lo have too low a standard of proof. The only sound 
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training or experieoce to decide some vastly more complicated 
question, they may be unable to do so well. It may be 
admitted without the slightest hesitation that the " mere math- 
ematician," if such a rara avis could exist, would in all proba- 
tuliiy expect the reasoning of Don- mathematical every-day life 
to conform to the simple standards of mathematics, and that 
his conclusions would often be woefully wide of the mark. 
But this is not the result of the study of mathematics but rather 
of the study of nothing else. 

The danger in nowise threatens the secondary school pupil. 
The small modicum of mathematics which he receives, 
thoroughly intermixed with many other subjects, barely suf- 
fices to give him a glimmering of what constitutes a proof, to 
develop a little the power of careful inference, to give him a 
little insight into the mathematical march of nature, but need 
not arouse the slightest alarm lest he attempt to model his 
whole life on the deductive syllogism or the algebraic formula. 

Even for the teacher the dimger is not serious. Few are so 
immersed in their specialty, as not to have recreational inter- 
ests along other lines. They simply share with the business 
man, the physician, the politician, the artisan, the limitation 
of knowing well one line only. That a mathematician cannot 



I 



intcllecia are those which in the first instance set their standard of 
proof high. Practice on concrete affairs soon teaches ihem to 
make the necessary abatement; but they retain the consciousness, 
without which [Ijere is no sound practical reasoning, that in accept- 
ing inferior evidence because there is none better to be had, they 
do not by thit acceptance raise it to completeness. They remain 
aware of what is wanting to it." — Mill on Haiiiilion^ pp. 524-5. 

"The ' Bugologist,' the man who knows nothing but what Latin 
names to attach to plants, animals, or stones, clouds, stars, etc., 
has long been the stalking horse or awful example of not only 
narrowness, but impinctJcabllily and ignorance of all that lies within 
the homely ken of common sense. Men who realize this ideal, 
have in my belief always been as rare as ariihraetical or musical 
prodigies, who are also sometimes semi-idlolic. The danger is 
most felt by teachers of Grammar and High Schools and most 
often finds expression in their meciiags."~G. Stanley Hall, Ca»- 
fissions afa PsyLhologUi, Ped. Sem„ 1901 , p. 1 to. 
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J bzadk the fev bosiaess transactions that come in his 
J widi ibc acmtca of tbe experienced business man is no 
■c to be woodoed xt than that Uiis same business man 
■at ddtvcT a faiffiint lectnie on elliptic functions. 

X ohi ea ioB rebus not to the subject matter, but to 

. UandL It is claimed by pupils as veil as others, 

. dus ifKciil mcmal qoalificatioas, possessed by few, 

e fos the apprehension of mathematics. 

r voilEii^ in tbe field, who have had 

B raatbematics to all types of pupils, 

i this opinion, so br at least as pri- 

! is concerned. The simple 

{ «( scteri wMhfmjTJ^ can be understood by any 

■■■i if f » y ft% \j presented. It is hard to see how 

ledf bdaag sncfa capacity could prove equal to 

OR Aficxk teasoDing decnaDded of him in any walk 

B to be I fawycr? How can you learn to analyse a 
1 lega] cw, if JOB cannot team to analyse a simple 
a of geooKtiy? Are you a stuJcnt of history? How 
\ ytm determine ibe iaftaeoc« of Napoleon on the world's 
r development, if joa ue incapable of determining the influence 
of a coefficient in a simple reiation of algebra? Are you a 
Unguist ? How will )-ou transUte a masterpiece, with its myriad 
dudes of meaning, from one language into another, if you 
cannot leam to translate a uifling " reading problem " into the 
corresponding mathematical symbols? Are you to be a phy- 
sician? How will you diagnose and eliminate a disease, with 
its complicated, ambiguous, and obscure symptoms, if you 
lack the faculties needed to diagnose and eliminate the un- 
known quantity out of an elementary equation? 

But the teacher of mathematics may not ignore the fact that 

there are some among his pupils, their parents, and the general 

public who believe firmly that they are incapable 

TMchrrxJ of mastering mathematics. What is the basis of 

this-lerroneous belief? There are still even edu- 

eaton who hold the view that special qualities of mind are 
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requisite for success in school mathematics. The fact that 
thoughtful men with excellent opportunities for observation 
can hold these views is the alarm signal which should lead 
teachers of mathematics to look shaiply to their modes of 
instruction." For the teachers of mathematics can by no 
means deal so leniently with himself as does Superintendent 
Knoriz,** who attributes the fact that so many pupils have no 
interest in mathematics to an inherent lack of talent for it. 
Granting that the normal pupil can master school mathematics 
intelligenUy, the question comes home to us teachers of math- 
ematics, " Why does n't he ? " This belief and this question 
have controlled the preparation of the present work. 

An examination of the reasons advanced for the belief that 
mathematical aptitudes are not common will be very instruc- 
tive for the teacher. These objections in part .nuiieign,^ 
confound school mathematics with professional •*»»»<**■ 
mathematics, and raise the question, what in the teaching of 
school mathematics has given this impression to the look- 
ers on? In part, these objections are directed against the 
tyranny of the abstract which is now also being combated in 



•' " Poor teaching leads to the inevitable idea that the subject 
is only adapted to peculiar minds, when it is the one universal 
■cience and the one whose four ground-rules are taught us 
almost in infancy and reappear in the motions of the universe." 
— SafFord, Math. Teackitig.p. 19. 

'* " It is a well-known fact that relatively few pupils have real 
talent for mathematics, and consequently have no interest in it. 
'How shall a deaf man fiddle?' says the proverb. He who \a 
color blind does not become an artist, and he who has no feet 
cannot be a dancing-master." — Knorti, IndividualitUt, Lcipag, 
1897. p. 13. 

This paper is by an American superintendent and from the 
American point of view, though written in German and published 
in Germany. If what is cited is interpreted in the 1ig1it of the last 
sentences, one can well agree with it. It may re;idily be admitted 
that there may exist minds sufficiently crippled to have no capacity 
for mathematics, but experience indicates that the mathematically 
impotent mind is as rare as a color-blind eye or footless body. 
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mathetnatical circles ; •* in part, they liold the mind of the 
pupil responsible for faults of instruction." Perhaps the belief 
is to be ascribed in large measure to too rapid and difficult 
work, especially at the outset. If there is sufficiently careful 
and easy work at the beginning, if the rate of progress is 
led by whether or not the pupils have mastered what 



" " Another e 
matical n 

which repels 
Paris, 1880, p. 



the curriculum i; 






to suppose the maihe- 

s, — not every one is a 

mathematics a powerful abstraction 

- Bersot, Questions d'enseignement. 






question has been much discussed whether a certain 
)£ mathematics can be grasped by al! pupils, and theoret- 
s easy to reply, that mathematics is a science of pure 
., and whoever can think at all must be able to learn matbC' 
maties lo the extent that it is taught in schools. Bui the facts do 
not corroborate this theory. Mathematics is not merely a matter 
of reason, but it requires also space imagination and grasp of 
abstract things, and a special type of memory which not all are 
likely to have in sufGcient degree. Still less can every one apply 
the theorems and truths learned, and while not denying that with 
luflicient time and skilful instruction all pupils can be made to 
comprehend the theorems and proofs of school mathematics, still 
with regard to the power of imaging which is requisite for solid 
geometry and for the demonstration of original propositions, and 
most of all lor descriptive geometry, a marked difference between 
pupilti will always be noticeable." There follow a few suggestions 
for strengthening the space imagination by giving simple proofs 
without ^gure, and by making models. — Schiller, Handbuck. d. 
Prakt PaJagogik, Leipzig. 1S94 (3d ed.). p. 63S. 

" "To ask whether a child has an aptitude for mathematics is 
equivalent to asking whether he has an aptitude for reading and 
writing."— Laisant, p. 1S7. 

" It ia not too much to say that nine-tenths of those who dislike 
arithmetic, or who at least feel that tliey have no aptitude for math- 
tmatics, owe this misfortune to wrong teaching at first: to a method 
which .ictually thwarts the natural movement of the mind, and sub- 
itltute* for its spontaneous and free aclivtiy a forced and mechao- 
IchI artion accompanied with no vital interest, and leading neither 
lo aiqulred knowledge nor developed power." — McLellan 4 
t)*w*y, l'\yckology of Nnmber, p. 146. See also SaSord, Maikt- 
m0lifal T4MAimx, p. 19. 
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is in hand, and not by an apporiionment made in advance, 
and if the pace is set according to the needs of the slowest 
earnest student, rather than by the abilities of the quickest, 
pupils will not be muddled at the very ouiset, and will not 
give up the struggle in the settled belief that Ihcy are con- 
stitutionally lacking in a certain mathematical sense which 
many of their fellows seem to have. 

The training which we have been discussing, and which is at 
the bottom the chief value and end of the study of second- 
ary mathematics, can be obtained only in actually , 
drawing the conclusions one's self, and nc 
noteworthy degree, in simply assenting to the correctness of 
conclusions drawn by some one else ; e. g., the writer of a text, 
or the instractor. 

The analogy of a chess player ** has been very aptly used to 
illustrate the various mental attitudes towards the acquisition 
of mathematical knowledge. One who simply reads under- 
standtngly a mathematical text, or hears understandingly a 
mathematical lecture or explanation, is like an onlooker at 
a game of chess, who sees thai each move is made in accord- 
ance with the nilfs, and that finally one player or the other 
wins. It is a great step in advance when the player sees also 
why these moves were made rather than some others, that are 
also in accord with the rules. This likewise has its evident 
analogy in mathematics. But to get the real exhilaration of 
the game of chess one must play one's self. To watch others 
play, to analyze the motives of their moves, is essential to 
mastery of the game, but is effective only as it finds application 
in actual play. It is actual play, begun as soon as the moves 
of the pieces are known, that develops the need for theoretic 
study of the game. It would be a very tedious way of making 
a good chess player to require him simply to follow the play 
of others, and never to permit him to play himself. 

The text and the teacher's su^estions should simply assist 
and guide in the work, and not actually do it. The cream of 



' Poincard, Report Paris Math. Cong., I900, p. IZ5. 



:tK ^r^gf*"^ icnvs 'ia^ rmciasuxis TnTrrtf; dees his amn 
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at ±e -wzrs. of jcxe:^ Tais asnc oma is great 
tn sine onnilsi. mil oeisans ac crrter sobrect can 
bccctoe £3 lar'd mil crrcarj as Tiiirif?n ; Tt:r 7 g so staiierL Ten 
pa$=9 ct maniemaccs :uLicrzzom£ 2re beti::r thsEi x handrrd 
memcnzed md ncc imiersccof^ md jne pig? JctztZT worked 
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Before Leaving tii2 sobrect xnentiQa most be nude of the 
most eLibcnte arzd abte imck oa the stsdr ot mathematics 
thar ai3 ever beea cxzde. la the E^m^air^ Re^ 
Tzr^ uSjo) the eminent Scotch pailosopher. Sir 
WTliim HimiTtcx. paid hs respects to mathemat- 
ics as an exerciie tor the mind. It is not neccssair to rehearse 
his statements in denil, or to attempt to retate his arguments.^ 
They arc by no means omssaiLible, still we may admit every 
one of his real argriments and remain as firmly convinced of 
the study and value of mathematics as ever. Two of his 
principal contentions are : 




•• " Truth must be ground for every man by himself out of its 
hunk, with such help as he can get indeed, but not without stem 
)af)or of hii own." — Ruskin, On Skeep/olds^ p, 22. 

** See the excellent reply by Stuart Mill in his criticism of 
Hamilton*! philosophy. 
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7h< ex<eiiive study of mathematiis is deUUnaus lo the 
* Maibematics oughl, therefore, not to constitute or even 
to dominate university instruction. 

We have already discussed this point. In secondary in- 
stniction to-day, malhetnaiics holds a sufficiently minor place 
to satisfy even Hamilton. 

2. Jiu study of mathematics is so easy that it affords no real 
diseipUme. Discipline presupposes exertion ; mathematics re- 
quires no exertion; all its conclusions can be apprehended 
without effort, since they follow necessarily from the premises. 

There is, no doubt, truth in this assertion. Hamilton directs 
himself exclusively to the comprehension of mathematics when 
presented in a finished syllogistic form. If such mathematics 
is not forced on a mind prematurely, its difficulties are of a low 
Older, — difliculties of language (understanding the words and 
symbols) and of memory. The benefits are correspondingly 
small. But mathematics is no longer taught as a purely passive 
subject to-day. The twentieth -century students of the peda- 
gogy of mathematics would be the first to agree with Hamilton 
as lo the small value of the subject when taught as he pre- 



The reading of his paper is instructive to the teacher of 
mathematics, as are all thoughtful judgments upon the subject 
or any of its phases, from those who look at it from a different 
viewpoint. It is a pity more such criticisms are not made, 
Carefully studied, Sir William Hamilton's paper shows that much 
progress has been made in the pedagogy of mathematics since 
his time, and should serve to spur on or to encourage the 
teacher in his efforts, often enough quite arduous, to keep the 
pupil at work actively evolving Jiis own mathematics. 

We may now return briefly to Huxley's assertion (p. ji) 

that " mathematical science is a study which owes nothing lo 

observation, nothing to experience, nothing to induction, 

nothing to causality." 

^m Pupils who are taught in the belief that the chief ends of the 

^fe teaching of elementary mathematics are those set forth above, 
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servations w31 largely be of mathematical phenomena and re- 
lationships, and the inductions will be made from these; but 
Otacrvitijim la '''^X ^^ none the less observations and inductions, 
M ^ n i Bin i tira . Of late years, moreover, there has been growing 
emphasis on the experimental side of mathematics, and on the 
origin of the notions and problems of mathematics in the con- 
crete facts of experience. This tendency will be discussed 
more fully later. At present it may suffice to say that obser- 
vation, experience, induction, are essential elements of much 
of the best mathematical teaching of to-day. 

Throughout this discussion the simplicity and certitude of 
mathematics have been emphasized again and again. The 
A mnkal pupil raay say, " I am not sure of my results ; my 
OHectiaiL thinking often proves not to be accurate; I find 
no exhilaration in the study of mathematics ; quite the reverse." 
This may frequently be true. Many circumstances operate to 
hinder the easy and full grasp of mathematics in its simplicity 
and certitude, not the least of which is the impossibility of 
adapting the instruction fully to the needs of every individual, 
and the serious difficulties which even a slight overtaxing of 
the powers of the individual can cause. But when any con- 
siderable proportion of the earnest pupils of a class are flound- 
ering along in an uncertainly verging on despair, the caution 
signal is flying clearly for the te.icher. It behooves him, be- 
lieving in the simplicity and certitude of niatbcmatics himself, 
to ask himself whether he cannot, despite the restrictions con- 
sequent upon teaching many pupils at a time, make some 
modi6cation in his mode of instruction which will help the 
majority, if not all, of the struggling pupils into the land of 
mathematical freedom. This is one of the chief problems, 
yes, the thief problem, confronting the thoughtful student of 
the teaching of mathematics. For mathematics properly 
studied tends to strengthen, does strengthen, the power of 
thinking independently and accurately. The effect is doubt- 
less greater than the pupil may himself perceive. In propor- 
tion as the effect is apparently small, so is the need great that 
the mathematical training be prolonged. 
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Other Functions of Mathematics 

The chief functions of malbematics in secondary edttcation 

have now been discussed. Some other points of value may 

be added which are of considerable importance, 

' Other TtOi^ 

though overshadowed by those which precede. 

t. GentraHzing conception!; combining results. Mathemat- 
ics gives eiercise in widening and generalizing conceptions, 
in combining various results under one head, in making sche- 
matic airangements and classifications. It is easy to lind 
instances of successive generalizations in the elementary tield. 
Perhaps the most striking is that of the number concept itself, 
enlarged from that of the whole number, to include succes- 
sively fractional numbers, irrational numbers, negative numbers, 
and imiginaiy numbers. One of the important aspects of 
algebra is its generalired treaimenl of the processes of arith- 
metic. In geometry, also, there are repeated occtsions for 
grouping and generalizing results. Frequent svnopses by the 
pupils, schematic arrangements of results relative to some 
topic, will help to develop the power to generalize and to 
classify. 

Bain's assertion that mathematics does not teach how to 
generalize,* is, like much of Hamilton's paper, founded on 
the assumption that the pupil simply leams his mathematics 
ready made. When the pupil evolves his own mathematics, 
definitions and axioms included, the assertion is no longer 
tenable. As usual, the generalizations and classifications of 
mathematics are very simple and obvious in comparison with 
those of other domains of tliought and activity, 

a. In formation and use of a symbolic langua^. The sym- 
bols of mathematics constitute a language which is gradually 
developed by and for the pupil. This language must be ac- 
quired just like any other language, and there is need for 



* " Mathematics does not teach us how to observe, how to 
geaerallze, how to classify. It docs not teach us the prime art of 
defining by the examination of particular things." — Bain, Education 
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genuine translation back and forth between ihe symbolii 
language of mathematics (a most effective shorthand) and the ' 
more prolix mother tongiie. Long training with very gradual 
progress is needed to make the pupil feel at home in this 
language, and he has constantly lo struggle not only with the 
difficulty of grasping the thoughts of mathematics, but also, 
often chiefly, with the symbolic form in which they are ex- 
pressed. The training which mathematics gives in working 
with symbols is an excellent preparation for other sciences; 
much of the world's business, likewise, is accomplished by 
means of symbols. From the girl at the telephone board 
and the man in the signal tower to the president of a railroad' 
or other great corporation, sitting in a small oiBce and by 
means of symbols directing the myriad activities of a gigantic 
industry, the world's work requires constant mastery of symbols. 
Only those in the least remunerative and least desired occu- 
pations work entirely with the actual things, and with the 
advance to more responsible and desirable positions the work 
is done more and more largely by symbols. The drayman 
who brings goods lo a store works almost exclusively with real 
things, but the proprietor handles little but symbols. In this 
twentieth century ability to work with symbols is indispensable 
to even the most moderate measure of success. The more 
important the position, the less closely the work is associated 
with the actual things affected, the more thoroughly symbolic 
it becomes, and everywhere, just as in mathematics, it is 
requisite both to be able to work with the symbols and also 
always to know wiiat the symbols stand for. To be a mere 
juggler of meaningless symbols is fatal. 

3. In the scientific development of subjects to a fintiheii 
form ; the type form {ideal) for other sciences. The rounded, 

finished treatment of a topic, the enumeration and considera- 
tion of what are evidently all the cases, is possible earlier and 
with more ease in mathematics than elsewhere. It sets the 
ideal towards which other knowledge strives. 

4. /« early discoveries. Mathematics gives an easy i 
early opportunity to make independent discoveries. The fin) 
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discoveries of all which the child makes are no doubt merefy 
observational, but a little later, when his power of abstraction 
has been sufficiently developed to en.tble him to appreciate the 
greater certitude of mathematical conclusions, he can readily 
be brought to feel the exhilaration of genuine discovery in the 
field of mathematics, even when in other subjects the con- 
tingencies to be considered are still so numerous and elusive 
that he cannot feel that he has really grasped them all. 

J. As kmnukdge for its own sake. When once the delights 
of independent mental activity have been tasted the pupil has 
had his first experience of what is really the idea! of all human 
efi'ort, the exertion of mental powers on their o 
for the mere pleasure of doing. Holidays, 
not less work, but financially unproductive work, — work thai 
is undertaken not as a means of livelihood, or under stress of 
set hours and tasks, but just as the impulse may move us. 
Play has well been called " unremunernted work." The ideals, 
the castles in the air, the grand goal of men's strivings, all 
reduce to some variety of exertion for its own sake. In the 
intellectual life, no draught of this great elixir of all men's 
hopes can be given at once so early and so satisfying as from 
the cup of mathematics. And let the teacher remember that 
he must and can be the cup-bearer. 

It is all the more important to lay stress on knowledge and 
the exertion of iatelleciua! power for its own sake as a suffi- 
cient end of education in view of the evident fact that the 
more general the difl'usion of education, the smaller will be 
the utilitarian advantage of being educated. This advantage 
is relative. When all people ate high-school graduates, the 
mere possession of a high-school diploma will not have the 
slightest utilitarian value. In various European countries 
there may be noted the bad effects of greater diffusion of 
secondary education, coupled with the expectation that the 
utilitarian advant.iges will not thereby be diminished. 

As cullivatittg reference for truth. Mathematics insists 
on the true, without regard to authority, tradition, self-interest, 
or prejudice. 
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"As pure truth is the polar star of our science, so it is the 
great advantage of our science over others that it awakens 
more easily the love of truth in our pupils. Languages also 
have their necessary formulje, but they do not come to con- 
scious recognition by the pupil who must learn a dozen excep- 
tions to every rule. If Hegel justly says, ' VVhoever does not 
know the works of the ancients, has lived without knowing 
Beauty,' Schellbach responds with equal right, ' Who does 
not know mathematics, and the results of recent scientific 
investigation, dies without knowing //■w/4.'"** 

Reverence for truth can be cultivated only if the teacher 
observes scrupulous honesty towards his pupils. He need 
never hesitate to use theorems without proof, to give " proofs " 
avowedly only plausible, to admit that exceptions to the validity 
of a theorem may arise, to acknowledge that he does not 
know ; but let him never palm ofT the imperfect as perfect. 

7. As cullivaling the hahit of stlf-scrutiny. Nowhere is 
the demand for rigorous scrutiny of one's own work so inex- 
orable as in mathematics, and nowhere else does even slight 
delinquency so readily and unmistakably betray itself. This 
self-scrutiny can also be fertile as nowhere else, that is, it can 
give that well-grounded self-conlidence, that well-assured en- 
couragement to proceed which is so essential to the beginner. 
To attain this, however, the pupit must be held to check his 
own work and to assume the responsibility for its correctness. 

8. On the esthetic side. Mathematics has beauties of its 
own — a symmetry and proportion in its results, a lack of 
superfluity, an exact adaptation of means to ends, which is 
exceedingly remarkable and to be found elsewhere only in 
works of the greatest beauty. It was a felicitous expression 
of Goethe's to call a noble cathedral "frozen music," but it 
might even belter be called "petrified mathematics." The 
beauties of mathematics — of simplicity, of symmetry, of com- 
pactness, of completeness — can and should be exemplified 
even to young children. When this subject is properly and 
concretely presented, the mental emotion should be that of 
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enjoyment of beauty, not that of repuhioQ from the ngly ft&d 
unpleasant.*'' 

9. In tht drBflopment of ike imagination. Mathematics 
makes constant demands upon the imagination, calls for pic- 
turing in space (of one, two, three dimensions), and no con- 
siderable success can be attained without a growing ability to 
imagine al! the various possibilities of a given case, and to 
make them defile before the mind's eye.*" 

10. In <ullivaling tht fotvtr of attention. There is no 
need to dwell upon this point. Attention is requisite evciy- 
where, but in mathematics the slightest inattention is &tal a 
at once betrays itself. The pupil himself feels the need of \ 
unflagging attention and the impossibility of success if the wits 
are alloned to go wool-gathering. 



" " No doubt yon have often been asked what mathematics it 
good for, and if those delicate consiructions which we draw wholly 
from our miod are not artificial and children of our caprice. 

" Among the persons who put this question I must make a dift. 
Itnclion. Practical people ask of us only instrumentalities for 
making money. They do not deserve an answer ; they should 
rather be asked what is the good of accumulaliug so much wealth, 
if, to have time for gaining it, they must neglect art and science, 
which alone give us souls capable of enjoying wealth. ' Et propter 
vitam Vivendi perdert causas.' 

^ Mathematics has a triple end. It is to furnish an instrument 
for the study of nature. But that is not all. It has 3 philosophic 
end. and. I daresay It, an esthetic end. . . . Those skilled in mathe- 
matics find in it pleasures akin to those which painting and music 
give. They admire the dehcate harmony of numbers and of forms; 
they marvel when a new discovery opens an unexpected perspec- 
tive; ind is this pleasure not esthetic, even though the senses have 
no pari in it?" — Poincari, Sur la rapports de Fanalyu pur et de 
la physique mathimatiqui. Report Internal. Cong. Math., Zurich, 

1897. p. 83. 

" '■ It is as great a mistake to mainiain thai a high development 
of the imagination is not essential to progress in mathematical 
studies as to hold with Ruskin and others that science and poetry 
are antagonistic pursuits." ^ Hoffman, Sphere of Scienfe, p. 107, 

1898. See also Sylvester, JVature. I., p. 238; Carpenter, Menial 
Physiology, London, 1881, pp. S03-S. 
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It. In fostering habits of neatness and accuracy, TTie 
value of mathematics in this respect need noi be urged, but 
only that the instruction should sedulously aim to attain these 
ends. The best results can be achieved only by constant vigi- 
lance and insistence on neatness and accuracy from the very 
earliest years. 

Conclusion 

The values of the study of mathematics that have been dis- 
Sanmuryot c^ssed may be summarized under the following 
(tie DlicnuloD. heads : 

I. Its utilitarian values. For direct practical usefulness, 
mathematics was seen to be second only to the mother tongue. 

a. As a fundamental t}pe of thought. Mathematics is one 
of the few characteristic types of human thought; no civiltca- 
tion has ever failed to evolve it, and with essentially the same 
results. 

3. Asa tool for the study of nature. — While mathematics 
as a type of thought seems to inhere in the human mind, the 
study of nature most frequently stimulates the mind to the 
mathematical type of thought, especially in the earlier stages 
of mathematical development, and the phenomena of nature 
cannot be thoroughly understood without mathematics. 

4. As exemplifying especially well certain important modes of 
thought. The modes of thought explicitly mentioned were : 
understanding statements, noting facts, and making inferences. 
The unique value of mathematics as a first introduction to these 
arts by in the certainty, simplicity, and possible gradation of 
its inferences. The skill gained from the study of maihe- 
matics was also found to be available beyond the bounds of 
mathematics, whose form of reasoning is the ideal towards 
which all other reasoning strives ; owing, however, to the sim- 
plicity and narrow range of mathematical inferences, roathc- 
matics can only give the beginnings of the requisite practice. 

5. Other values. Several minor points of value were also 
mentioned, in some of which mathematics has characteristic 
or special value, in others of which its value, though real and 
important, is in no sense unique. 
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The purpose of the discussion as set forth at the outset may 
be recalled in closing, Ihe points of value of the smdy of 
mathematics have not been enumerated for controversial pui- 
poses, though objections have been considered, but because a 
study of the problems and methods of the teaching of mathe- 
matics can be well grounded only if based upon a careful study 
of [he ends to be achieved by the instruction. These ends 
must be consciously planned for and worked for by the teacher, 
from whose point of view the benelils derived by the pupil 
would be premeditated results, and not accidental good 
fortune. 

It may be of interest to cite the statements of the aim of 
instruction in mathematics which are part of the ,j^_,_, ,^^ 
olTicial formulations of the curricula of certain 
countries, for these statements are thus formally 
promulgated with the purpose of fixing the stand- 
ard of instruction throughout countries in which they are 
authoritative. 

"For the secondary schools, the most important task of 
instruction in mathematics lies in a training of the mind which 
enables the pupil to use correctly in his own independent work 
the intuitions and knowledge which he has acquired. In all 
domains of this subject the aim must therefore be to attain a 
clear understanding of the theorems to be developed and their 
deduction, as well as practice and skill in their use. Like 
every other subject, mathematics also must pay special atten- 
tion to the due cultivation of the mother tongue." — Prussian 
Curricula of igoi. 

" Instruction in mathematics has in general the important 
duty of co-operating in the development of the power of 
thought of the pupils, to lead them to the formation of inde- 
pendent judgments, to facilitate the understanding of the 
laws of nature, and no less than any other branch of instruc- 
tion to cultivate the clear expression of thoughts in correct 
bnguage, 

"Consequently, such portions of elementary mathematics 
have been incorporated in the curriculum as have a recognized 
high culture value, and in an order corresponding to the pro- 
gressive mental development and power of comprehension of 
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Ac papa. loddcDtally, the selection also had to take into 
accoom tbc needs of practical Hfe and the conneclion of 
aathematics with othei lields of knowledge, Dotably with the 
Mfeanl scieiices." — Auitrian Curricula of igoo. 

To dtrae maj be added the follomng from the important 
ttpoct of Uk commission appointed in 1904 by the Sactefy of 
Gtwm*M y^iuntl Sn'm/islT ami Physicians to investigate ques- 
tiow relative to iostiuclion in mathematics and the natural 



« With (nil recognition of the formal culture value of maihe- 
nMtics, one-sided and practically meaningless special topics 
may be omitted, but on the other hand the power of viewing 
mathematically the world of phenomena surrounding us should 
be developed as highly as possible. From this there arise 
two special problems; the strengthening of the power of 
space intuition and the training to habit of functional think- 
ing. The task of logical training, from time immemorial 
jd]otiC(.1 to mathematics, is not hampered thereby, but wc can 
say that this (ask only gains through the more pronounced 
festering of the aspects mentioned, for thereby mathematics 
is brought into closer relation with the other domains of in- 
leiTst of the pupil, in which he is to set his logical powers to 
wotk." 

The concluding aim for the highest class (corresponding 
roughly to the American Freshman class in college) is three- 
fold; 

" I. A scientific survey of the organization of the mathemat- 
1m1 lubjeci matter previously treated. 

" ). A certain power of mathematical interpretation and its 
ue In the treatment of problems. 

" 3. Finally atul chielly, insight into the importance of math- 
tnutic* in the exact knowledge of nature." — Report, Leipzig, 
1905. 



* For fuller account of the history and work of this c 
HB VouUK, Bull. Am. Matk. Sec. April, 19061 Young, Scienct, 
Nlir IS, 190& 
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The German Society for the Advancement of Instruction in 
MatheniAiics recently formulated the purposes of instruction 
in mathematics in secondary schools as follows : 

" In the secondary schools mathematics should be a psrt of 
general culture and not contributory to technical training 
of any sort ; it should cultivate space intuition, logical thinking, 
the power to rephrase in clear language thoughts recognized 
as correct, and ethical and osthetic effects ; so treated, math- 
ematics is a quite indispensable factor of a general education 
in so far as the latler shows its traces in comprehension of the 
development of civilization and the ability to participate in the 
further tasks of civilization. Accordingly applications of math- 
ematics to problems from the field of the natural sciences, 
geography, and the relations of human society are to be con- 
stantly made, though without endangering the independent 
importance of mathematics." — UnUrrichtsbldttei' f. Math. u. 
Natiirwisi. 1904, p. 128. 

Time «nd Scope of tbe Study of Mathematics 
Harris" has pointed out that in the first stages of the de- 
velopment of the mind, the mathematical process ,^„,auniU 
is decidedly more complex than the other mental S*?'"^"' 
processes which are taking place at that time. bebegnn? 

"The reason why it requires a higher activity of thought 
to think quantity and understand mathematics than it does to 
perceive quality (or things and environments) lies right in this 
point. The thought of quantity is a double thought. It first 
thinks quality and then negates it, or thinks it away. In other 
words, it abstracts from quality. It first thinks thing and 
environment (quality), and then thinks both as the same in 
kind or as repetitions of the same. A thing becomes a unit 
when it is repeated so that it is within an environment of 
duplicates itself." 

Several very important consequences for the practical teach- 
ing of mathematics can be drawn from the fact formulated. 
1. The mathematical process may not be introduced before 




Psychological Foundations of Educ ttion, p. 343. 
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there is a considerable stock of qualitative facts in the child's 
mind on which to work, and not until the child's mental 
powers are sufficiently developed to take ihc steps implied in 
even the simplest mathematical concept. It is a question 
whether we are not tending to introduce the abstractions of 
mathematics too early. The German boy who enters the 
gymnasium at the age of ttine is expected to know only the 
four fundamental operations on integers, and in his first year 
(corresponding to our fourth grade) he learns further only ihe 
German weights and measures (decimal system) and the 
simplest operations with decimals ; " by this time our children 



nicies of fractions, common and 
'eights and measures, far more 
tional (decimal) system used in 
s to percentage and some use of 
s." And yet the German boy 
I the end of the race ten years 



introduced to the com pi i 
decimal, to our system of ' 
complicated than the intern 
Germany, and even sometim 
generalized (literal) numbe 
does not come out behind ■ 
later.** 

a. When introduced the quantitative concept should be 
developed as an outgrowth (abstraction) from the qualitative 
experiences. I'he two steps should be taken one at a time as 
far as is possible. 

3. Repetition of the process is necessary. It is a mistake 
to assume that the quantitative concept once obtained (/. e., 
the process of abstraction once intelligently followed by the 
child mind) is a permanent possession. The work should 
remain in constant touch with the qualitative, and the step 
from the qualitative to the quantitative should be made over 
and over again. 

4. With due modification as to subject matter, what 
has been said is in essence applicable throughout the en- 
tire course to the close of the secondary school and even 
beyond. 



t Prussia, pp. 33, 47. 



* Young, /. f., p. 106. 
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It has been pointed out in what precedes that mathematics 

is particularly adapted for the beginning of training in making 

inferences; thai the complexity of mathematics 

can be made to keep pace with growth of the liieni should 

J 1 .u . I . L- . the StniJy ml 

reasoning power, ana also that less exact subjects Hitbemitki 
should be taught simultaneously. be carried? 

\Vhcn should the simplest subject, mathematics, be laid 
aside, and all the time given to the others? 

From the cultural point of view, whenever mathematics has 
done its work. When the tasks of mathematics can be accom- 
plished with facility, it \s, prima facie evidence that the powers 
vhich mathematics is intended to develop, are already de- 
veloped. The pupils who are "good in mathematics " have 
from this point of view the least need to study mathematics, 
but those who do not succeed with mathematics are by that very 
fact notified that they ought to continue the study ; not by pro- 
ceeding to more complicated mathematics, but by trying again 
to master that which they have already attempted. It would 
be foolish for one who cannot master the simple relations of 
mathematics to think of devoting himself exclusively to the 
more complex subjects. 

As types of thought, every pupil should have, in the second- 
ary school, thorough courses in arithmetic, geometry, algebra, 
with their differing methods; if he goes to college, he should 
be introduced to the powerful and more modem methods of 
analytic geometry and of the calculus. If he succeeds well in 
g^raaping the spirit and solving the problems of all these di- 
verse and characteristic forms of mathematical thinking, he 
may perhaps feel satisfied that he has sufficient acquaintance 
with typical phases of mathematical thought, so far as the de- 
mands of general education are concerned ; but lack of suc- 
cess in any of these subjects points out a weak point which 
should not be left unstrengthened.'* 



"But the peculiar 
in only be secured by 
is necessary that the 
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efEect of this science (malhematics) 
e oE its own peculiar material, and hence 
ithematical subject matter be taught to a 
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All the subjects named also seem desirable as to content : 
in part as directly useful, in part as interesting from their close 
connection with the phenomena of nature and the material 
activities of mankind. For students continuing their work 
long enough, it is highly desirable to round off the work in 
mathematics with an introduction to the calculus, which is in 
so important a degree the mathematical study of the laws of 

It may be remarked in this connection that the recent 

changes in the programmes for the French secondary schools 
(LycSes) have made the elementary notions of analytic geom- 
etry and of the calculus a part of the work in mathematics 
required of all pupils, and there is a strong feeling in Germany 
in favor of including some calculus in the minimum mathe- 
matical requirement. The tendency of the movements for 
improvement of mathematical teaching in England and Amer- 
ica is also to push back the introduction of these notions to 
an earlier stage." 



certain extent, in order that it may exert its real influence. This 
consists of thorough culture in logic development of space intui- 
tion, skill in computalion, and in the understanding of representa- 
tion of space objects in the plane, and finally in the ability to 
undemtand in later life popular addresses and papers of a scientific 
character.'" — Schiller, Prakt. Pddagogik, p. 637. 

•• "In agreement with Perry it would seem possible ihat the 
student in the secondary school might be brought into vita! relation 
with the fundamental elements of trigonometry, analytic geometry, 
and the calculus, on condition that the whole treatment in its 
origin is, and in its development remains, closely associated with 
thoroughly concrete phenomena." — Moore, PresiiUntial Address. 
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CHAPTER in 

METHODS AND MODES. 

In the study of the pedagogy of mathematics, the point of 
view is sometimes that of the manner in which the subject 
matter is ananged and developed; at others that j„,rti«,..ii* 
of the manner in which it is presented to the ! 
pupils. To introduce this distinction into the nom- 
enclature, the former has sometimes been called methai! and 
the latter mode. In this usage, one would speak of the ana- 
lytic method, but of the recitation mode. The distinction is not 
always easy to make ; not all processes of instruction can be 
readily classified as relating distinctly and exclusively either to 
the sequence and interrelation of the subject matter, or to the 
devices by which it is made clear to the pupil. Neverthe- 
less, the broad distinction exists, and even though the term 
"method" has been used to denote both phases indiscrimi- 
nately, it may help to keep the distinction more explicitly in 
mind to use the terms, in the present chapter at least, loosely ' 
ID the sense cited. 

Methods In MathemBtics 
As leading methods in mathematics may be mentioned ; the 
synthetic, the analytic, the deductive, the inductive, the so- 
cratic, the heuristic, the laboratory. The char- uethodi lo te 
acteristics of these methods will be indicated w»Wered. 
briefly in the sequel. They are not mutually exclusive ; they 
shade into each other, and the classification of the treat- 
ment of a subject, lopic, or problem under one or another 
method is often difficult. But though classification is some- 
times hard or even impossible, the classes exist, and in their 
most typical and pronounced forms each of the methods has 
its marked characteristics and its peculiar adaptation to 
special situations. 
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The synthetic and the analytic method are so familiar that 
their characteristics need only be recalled by a word. The 
The svDthetii! ^y"''^''*^ proceeds from the known to the unknown; 
indtfieAoa- the analytic traces out a path from the unknown to 
lytic HetliDd. 

the known. The synthetic says, " Since A is true, 

it follows that B is true " ; the analytic says, " To prove thai 
B is true, it is sufBcieot to prove that A is true." The syn- 
thetic "puts together" known truths, and by the combination 
perceives a truth theretofore unknown ; the analytic " pulls 
apart" the statement under question into simpler statements 
whose truth or falsity is more easily determined. 

The usual form of statements of proofs in text-books of 

elementary geometry is a good example of the synthetic 

method. Beginning with known definitions and 

assumptions (axioms), each proof, each step, is 

deduced from what is known. 

The solution of a quadratic equation may be taken as a 
Specimen of analytic procedure. 

The problem is to find for what value or values of x, if any, 

The problem is solved if the same problem is solved for 
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The last is solved if iff/i 
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are solved. 

Examples of geometric analysis will be given in the chapter 
on the teaching of geometry. In a previous chapter, an ex- 
ample of analytic reasoning outside of the domain of mathe- 
matics has already been given (pp. 38-30). 
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The analytic method is the method of the mathematical 
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worker, the synthetic method is that in which he usually pre 
sents his results. That the analytic method should 
in general be that of the class-room admits there- 
fore of little doubt. Each step in an analytii 
march has its reason, its purpose. In the synthetic method 
the steps follow more or less blindly ; the truth of each is evi- 
dent, but why this step should be taken rather than some 
other is a mystery, and the final result is often reached with a 
disagreeable shock. "How did the author find this proof?" 
is frequently asked by pupils. The reply is that in all prob- 
ability he found it in an entirely different way from that in 
which he presented it to the world. Not one proof out of a 
hundred is found by synthetic steps, and many synthetic forms 
of statement bear little trace of the analytic path of their dis- 
covery, so that the pupil justly has the feeling of one led about 
blindfold. The synthetic method proves, but often does not 
explain. 

The great advantage of the analytic method is that if it con- 
nects with the known at any point, no matter where, its task 
is achieved ; the synthetic method, on the other hand, has only 
a single point to reach. The syniheiic method seeks "a 
needle in a haystack"; tn the analytic method the needle 
seeks to get out of the haystack. 

The synthetic method is that of logical exposition ; it will 
usually succeed most rapidly in producing the conviction thai 
particular statements are true, but it does this at the price of 
the minimum of intellectua! benefit to the learner. Since the 
attitude of the pupil should in general be active, not passive, 
that of the discoverer, not that of the learner, the mathemati- 
cal subject matter should usually come to him in analytic 
form. 

For permanent record, in printed books, for example, the 
synthetic form has the advantage of being more finished, more 
certain, more formal, while the analytic method is informal, 
tentative, and, when reduced to cold black and white, may 
even seem colloquial. In how £ar text-books should be written 
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analytically is an open question, but there is no question 
that the atmosphere of the mathematical class-room should be 
analytic from the primary school lo the University. 

Has, then, the synthetic method no place in the class-room? 
It bas, and a most important place. It is the method in 

which, in the class-room as well as in publications, 
Method in tbe the discoveries made analytically may usually be 

best arranged and surveyed. The synthetic pres- 
entation shows the unfaltering, sure-footed march of mathe- 
matical demonstration from the known to the unknown, and a 
demonstration reached after much analytic groping, with many 
" if oniy's " and " how's," should at once be cast into perma- 
nent shape in the synthetic mold. 

For formal statements of proofe obtained, for their perma- 
nent record, for summaries, for reviews, the synthetic method 
is invaluable in the class-room. 

What has been said applies equally lo the geometric and 
the algebraic side of mathematics. The terras Geometry 

and Analysis are sometimes used in contrast, and 

the usage is no doubt due lo the fact that ana- 
lytic forms of presentation were used in the algebraic field 
eariier than in geometry. But there is geometric analysis as 
well as algebraic analysis, and the demonstrations of algebra 
and of analytic geometry may also be cast in synthetic form, 

A word will serve to recall the character of the deductive 
and Ihe ini/uetive method. The deductive method proceeds 

from the general to the particular; the inductive, 
Tbe Deductive , , . , , , . . 

■ndtiieiiitac- from the particular to the general, A typical 

deductive syllogism is : 

All men are mortal. 

Socrates is a man. 

Therefore, Socrales is mortal. 

A typical inductive inference is : 

The sun has risen each past day of which we have any 

knowledge : therefore the sun rises every day. 

The deductive type of inference is precisely what has been 

defined in the previous chapter as the mathematical type. 
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Is the final form of all mathematical reasoning, but it does not 
follow that the reasoning which leads to the result is entirely 
or even in part of this type. On the contrary, it is usually 
largely inductive, "This problem seems like such and such 
that I have met before; I solved them in a certain way. 
Therefore I can solve the present problem in the same way." 

Mathematics in the synthetic finished form is deductive ; 
mathematics in the making is inductive. Not only is the plan 
for the work inductive, but the theorems or processes 



by the consideration of special examples. For the 
learner, the inductive method of approach is as a rule deciiledly 
the best. By the consideration of quite a number of special 
instances he begins to see some general theorem or property un- 
derlying them ail, and is thus led to try to find a deductive proof 
of the truth of the theorem or the existence of the properly. 

The belief that the theorem holds was reached by real 
induction an<i a purely inductive science would be obliged to 
leave it thus, but it is oile"^r~the-cbi«£-glQiies. oi mathematics 
that it can take its theorems from the realm of inductive prob- 
ability into that of deductive certainty. The question of 
whether or not an inductive inference is correct is one that 
need not be left unsettled in mathematics. 

These considerations have important bearing upon the work 
of the class-room. Even in mathematics, which far more than 
aU other sciences is regarded as a deductive iadi.caoi.in 
science, induction must have a prominent part. «>»Ci««-niom. 
The teacher cannot study too carefully the roles that inductive 
and deductive reasoning play in mathematics, but it need 
hardly be said that the pupil would profit lilile by any formal 
discussion of these methods. His attention should be con- 
fined to the actual reasoning, and not diverted to any more or 
less introspective discussion of the character of the reasoning. 
As to the work the pupil is asked to do, the opinion is widely 
held thai inductive work should be given a more prominent 
part in the class-room work. It is now extensively beheved 
that it is not best to announce a theorem, then give a strict 
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deductive proof of it, and finally, perhaps, apply it in some 
problems. The more modern method would be : First, to 
give the pupil some specific problems, as practical as possible, 
foreshadowing or leading up to the theorem in question, this 
to be continued until the pupil himself (with some prompting, 
if necessary) announces the theorem and sees the need for its 
rigorous proof. He is now ready for this proof, and after it is 
given, more applications of it should follow. 

The theorem of Pythagoras, tor ex- 
ample, would be begun by telling the 
pupil to draw a tessellated 
pavement (see figure), ana 
by counting small triangles to compare 
the areas of the squares marked more 
heavily. Then various right triangles 
with integral sides might be constructed 
and the areas of the squares compared 
by meastiremenl, and (in a few cases) by weighing. The 
pupil will thus be led to announce the Pythagorean theorem 
himself and will welcome a 
proof of it, or hints enabling 
him to devise a proof. The 
proof might well be in the 
first instance a " dissec- 
tion proof," which the pupil 
would actually cut out himself; for example, that indicated in 
the figure. 

The Socratic method'^ consists in securing the pupil's assent 

' Some idea of the pedagogic writings of anliquily, and of the 
method of Socrates in particular, may be obtained (without refer- 
ence to the originals or to scattered translations) by means of 
Sailroy el Noel, Lti Eerivains pidagogiques di I'AnliquiU, 
Exirails des CEuvres de Xenopkon, Plalott, Arisloilt, Quitttilun, 
Plutarque. Paris, 1897. 

The book is very readable, and will not increase the reader's 
readiness to concede to the " new" views and theories of the day 
all the novelty which they claim, 
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to the conclusion desiied by a series of easy lending questions. 
The character of the method can best be shown by TiKSocrmtic 
an example.* (The boy is an ilhterale slave.) Metio*. 

Soc. Tell me, boy, do you know that a figure like this is 
a square ? 

Boy. I do. 

Sec. And do you know that a square figure has these four 
lines equal? 

Boy. Certainly. 

Soc. And these lines which I have drawn through the 
middle of the square are also equal? 

Bey. Ves. 

Soc. A square may be of any size? 

Soy. Certainly. 

Sfc. And if one side of the square be of two feet and the 
other side be of two feet, how much will the whole be? Let 
me explain : If in one direction the space was of two feet and 
in the other direction of one foot, the whole would be of two 
feet taken once 7 

Boy. Ves. 

Soc. But since this side is also of two feet, there are twice 
two feet? 

Bey. There are. 

Then the square is of twice two feet? 



Boy, 
Soc. 
Boy. 



Ves. 



e twice two feet ? Count and tell me. 



And how many a 
Four, Socrates. 

And might there not be another square twice as large 
\ as this, and having, like this, the lines equal? 
Boy. Ves. 

Soc. And of how many feel will that be? 
Boy. Of eight feet. 

Soc, And now try and tell me the length of the line which 
forms the side of that double square : this is two feel — what 
will that be? 

Boy. Clearly, Socrates, that wilt be double. 
Soc. Do you observe, Meno, that I am not leaching the boy 
f anything, but only asking him questions ; and now he fancies 
I that he knows how long a line is necessary in order to produce 
I a figure of eight square feet ; does he not? 



' Plato's Dialogues ; Meno. Jowett's translation. 
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Men. Ves. 

Soc. And Joes he really know? 

Men. Certainly not. 

Sof. He only guesses that because the square is double, the 
line is double. 

Men. True. 

Soc. Observe him while he recalls the steps in regular order. 
(71» the icy.) Tell me, boy, do you assert that a double space 
comes from a double line ? Remember that I am not speak- 
ing of an oblong but of a square, and of a square twice the 
size of this one, — that is to say, of eight feet, and I want to 
know whether you still say that a double square comes from a 
double line ? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc. But does not the line become doubled if we add 
another such line here? 

Boy. Certainly. 

And four such lines will make a space containing eight 



feet? 
Boy. 
Soc. 



Yes. 



Let us describe such a figure ; is not that what you 
would say is the figure of eight feet? 
Boy. Yes. 

Soc. And are there not these four divisions 
in the figure, each of which is equal to the 
figure of four feet? 
Boy. Tnie. 

And is not that four times four? 
Certainly. 

And four times is not double? 
No, indeed. 
Soc. But how much? 
Boy. Four times as much. 




Soc. Then the line which forms the side of the square of 
eight feet ought to be more than this line of two feet and less 
than the other of four feet? 



Boy. 
Soc. 
Boy. 
Soc. 
Boy. 



It ought. 

Try and see if you can tell me how much it will be. 
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And how much js the double of four? 
Eight. 
Then the figure of eight is not made out of a line of 



But from what line? Tell me exactly, and if you 
would rather not reckon, point out the line. 

Boy. Indeed, Socrates, I do not know. 

Sat. Do you see, Meno, what advances he has made in his 
power of recollection. He did not know at first, and he does 
not know now, what i3 the side of a figure of eight feit; but 
then he thought that he knew and answered confidently, as if 
he knew and had no difficulty; but now he hasadifScuJty, and 
□either knows nor fancies that he knows. 

As used by Socrates it was generally destructive, used to 
overthrow some false opinion held by the pupil. To-day it is 
abo used by teachers eons true tively, to lead the 
pupil to formulate a right opinion. Occasionally uesocrttlc 
it may be of good service for this purpose, but its 
chief value, now as then, is the demolition of the false. A 
series of skilful leading questions may serve better than any 
other means to convince the pupil of the falsity of some 
opinion which he holds; still the Socratic method should be 
employed with caution. The very leading character of its 
questions and the consequent passive attitude of the pupil, 
makes its frequent employment inadvisable. 

Like the Socralic method, the heuristic method (named from 
the Greek word tfi/Ko-Kd), I find) tells the pupil little directly, 
but leads hira on by questions and problems. It j^, HntrtMfc 
avoids the leading character of the questions of the *'*'''»*■ 
Socratic method but aims to put the pupil into the attitude 
of a discoverer, by proposing questions and problems whose 
replies are not obvious though within the power of the pupil. 
This method, which is a mode as well, is essentially active and 
constructive, and deserves a dominating place in mathematical 
instruction. Owing to its great importance it will receive more 
detailed treatment in a subsequent chapter. 

The tystem of procedure which has recently been dis- 
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ively under the name laboratory method is very 
markedly a mode as well as a method. As a method, its 
TSeljbort. characteristics are much emphasis on the in- 
toryMetiod. ductive genesis of the mathematical deductions; 
much work with the concrete before passing to the abstract, 
witli ihe particular before passing to the general. The method 
will be taken up at length in a subsequent chapter. 

Modes in Mathematics, 

A number of modes of instruction may be mentioned: 
The examination, the recitation, the lecture, the genetic, the 
HodeitDiw heuristic, the individual, the laboratory. The 
comUered. descriptions to be given must uecessarily be of the 
fully pronounced, typical forms ; in practice the extreme form 
of any mode is the exception; they shade into each other, and 
(ew teachers use any one mode exclusively. 

In the examination mode the teacher assigns certain tasks 
to be done, usually a portion of a text-book to be learned 
TSeEiwii- (memorized) or problems to be solved. The class 
niUoDMoiic period is taken op by what is tantamount to an 
examination of the pupils by the teacher, who thus finds out, 
by means of various tests, whether or not the pupils have per- 
formed the task. In its unmitigated form this mode reduces 
the teacher to little mote than a machine. He gives no more 
help, stimulus, or inspiration to his pupils than the time clock 
which the workman must punch to record his arrival at his post, 
or the scales which weigh the result of his toil. In fact, it is 
easy to imagine a sort of phonograph which would do the 
work just as well, remaining quiescent as long as the words of 
a certain text were being said into it, but shouting " Wrong ! 
The next ! " as soon as aught else was said into it. It is diffi- 
cult to think of anything to be said in favor of this method, 
and it has happily well-nigh gone out of use. 

An actual instance of this mode has been described as 
follows ; ' 



• Reidt, Math. Unterrichl. pp 29, jo. 
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" A theorem was assigned. Next lime the pupils had each 
to recite its demonstration verbatim according to the book. 
Those who could do this were assigned the next, 10 be learned 
from the book. 1'hose who could not had to repeat the first 
theorem. By and by the pupils had each a different theorem. 
The class exercise was conducted as follows : On entering 
the class, the teacher made a signal to the first pupil to say his 
theorem, then to the second, and so on to the others. By a 
special signal, the pupils who had said their theorem well were 
directed to prepare the next for the next lime, and by another 
signal others received the order to repeat their theorem. The 
teacher prided himself on the fact that he could thus conduct 
an entire class exercise without saying a single word." 

Probably this extreme is no longer to be found anywhere, 
but it is not certain that all are sufficiently far away from it to 
warrant taking down the danger signals. Rote teaching has not 
yet been so thoroughly eliminated as to prevent an educator, 
an onlooker as far as mathematics is concerned, firom saying 
very recently : 

"They both (Latin and algebra) belong to the group of 
wifnenC-/- subjects and are reasonably free from any taxing 
demands upon the higher rational processes." ' 

The recUatisn mode is a modification of the preceding. As 
its name implies, it is chiefly characterized by the fact that the 
pupil "recites" what he has previously learned, n^gjei,^ 
and under this mode the class exercise is appropti- tionMode. 
ately called a " recitation." 

It agrees with the previous mode in having as chief charac- 
teristic that the pupil repeats in the cl.iss matter which he 
has learned by himself elsewhere. It differs from the pre- 
ceding in that this repetition (recitation) is not regarded by 
the teacher exclusively as a test, but also as affording oppor- 




' A. H. Sage, Wisconsin State Normal School. School 
Science, May, 1903. p. 63, An analogous statement was made by 
Herbert Spencer (Liberal Education and Where lo Find il). " I 
doubt if one boy in Hve hundred ever heard the explanation of a rule 
of aiithmelic, or knows bis Euclid otherwise than by rote." 
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tunily to aid the pupil to a better understand iog of the matter 
in hand. 

With the " recitation " there also is often combined some 
anticipatory work or explanation of the assignment made for 
the next recitalion. The recitation mode may vary from a 
shght modification of the examination mode, through many 
possible combinations with other modes. It may at times be 
used (and with profit) in instruction in which other modes 
predominate. 

The mode of instruction used by any teacher would be classed 
as the recitation mode whenever it has as its central feature 
the rehearsal in class of work previously assigned for outside 
preparation. With this elastic definition, instruction which is 
valuable, strong, and of high grade can undoubtedly be given 
by this mode, but it is exposed to serious dangers which must 
be combated actively and constantly by the teacher. There is 
a decided tendency to incline loo far towards the examination 
mode, if not actually gravitating into it; the work of both 
teachers and pupils may become mechanical, and the oppor- 
tunities for rote and parrot-like work (" recitations ") on the 
part of the pupils are great. 

In the lecture mode, the subject matter is presented by the 
teacher in the form of a connected discourse. The pupils 
The Lecture (hearers) take notes which they may afterwards 
"■*"■ complete and study if they like. The mode is 

used in the mathematical work of the German and the French 
univershies, and, with modifications, to a large extent in that 
of the American universities. It is by no means certain that 
the unmodified lecture mode is the best even for this advanced 
grade of work, and with rare exceptions it is entirely out of 
place in secondary work. In Germany, where all the sec- 
ondary teachers have had at least three years of university 
training, the danger that they may at times drop into the lecture 
mode is considerable. In America the danger is growing with 
the increasing number of men and women of more or less 
university training who lake up secondary work. 

In the later years of ihe course, and in more advanced 
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mathematics, theie is larger need for the acquisition of 
mathematical facts as such, and these facts may sometimes be 
best learned from books or through direct impartation by the 
teacher. This would be a passing use of the lecture method, 
and in such cases an immediate test of some sort should 
be applied, such as asking the pupil to give back what he has 
just learned, in order that the teacher may be certain that the 
matter in hand has been mastered, and to give him an oppor- 
tunity to correct misconceptions and to strengthen weak 
points. 

In the genetic mode, the subject matter is developed 
by the class guided by the teacher. All work and think 
together, the pupils expressing their views as jneOMetle 
permitted or requested by the teacher, who acts as ■*"**■ 
chairman or leader, assists by questions, hints, and suggestions, 
sees to it that the discussion reaches the desired result in 
a reasonable length of lime, but allows it all the latitude 
consistent herewith.' All new matter is first developed in the 
class in this manner. 

The teacher is the heart of such work. The text serves for 
reference, and to obviate the need of taking full notes of the 
class work. The outside study has as end the fixing in mind 
of what was brought out in the class, the completion of minor 
points, the necessary practice and drill in computations. 

To lest the comprehension of the pupils and to assure their 
diligence in outside work, the recitation mode may well be 
combined with the present as one of its minor features. This 
mode is undoubtedly one of the best, and it is a cause for 
congratulation that its use is widespread and growing. 

The genetic mode implies the heuristic method, but there 
exists a heuristic mode as well, which may be combined with 
the heuristic method. It differs from the genetic mode in the 
greater stress which it lays upon work by each pupil inde- 



' Stenographic reports of some class exercises which may be 
classified under the genetic mode are given by C. S. Osbome in 
Thought Values in beginning Algebra, School Review, 190a, pp. 
169-164. 
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pcndently of the others, as distinguished from the class work- 
ing together as a unit under the genetic mode. It permits a 
neScDrimc tnuch more important share of the work to b« ac- 
***■ complished by the pupil outside the class, and offers 

greater possibilities of combination with the recitation mode. 
The latter mode, even the examination mode, may conceivably 
be applied to matter presented in a text written on the 
heuristic method. The heuristic mode will be discussed 
fiirther in a subsequent chapter. 

The individual mode aims to shape the work so that there 
may be individual progress according to individual strength. 
TtalMiTUBai ^° mathematics, progress is conditioned on under- 
"•**■ standing evtrylhing. One point left obscure re- 

tards progress ; several not grasped usually prevent progress. 
The different rates at which various pupils can work present 
a very real and serious difficulty to the teacher of mathe- 
matics which the individual mode aims to meet. The mode 
will be discussed in detail in a subsequent chapter. 

As mode, the essence of the laboratory mode consists in the 
performing of the bulk, if not ail, of the work in the mathe- 
TbcLibsn- matical class-room (laboratory) which should be 
MrrHode. equipped with appliances for the graphic, the 
experiraenlal, and the concrete phases of the work. The 
teacher acts as director of the laboratory, pupils work individ- 
tially or in small groups, and analogies with the work in the 
physical laboratory are emphasized. The mode will be 
discussed in detail later. 

To characterize some of these modes in a word, it may 
be said that in the recitation mode the pupil works btfsre 
the class session, in the lecture mode he works after it, 
in the laboratory mode he works during the session- 
After this enumeration of modes, the question naturally 
arises. What mode should be used? The good teacher 
HtoMHote *'" "°' '^°"''"^ himself to any one mode. DifTcr- 
totesMd ent modes will be employed at difTerent times, 
often even in the same class exercise, and pro- 
cedures will be used which so combine features of various 
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ones of the modes named that they can be classified under 
none of them. The nature of the topic discussed, the charac- 
ter of the class, the needs of individuals, the material sur- 
roundings and class-room equipment, all exercise influence 
on the determination of (he best mode. Not the least 
potent IS the teacher's personality and the stage of mathe- 
matical and pedagogic advancement at which he stands. 
No teacher can select even for himself a permanent mode 
of handling any subject or topic. The teacher must grow, 
and next year's view-point may require modification in what 
is really (he most successful mode for him to-day. 

Modes are but means; that mode Is in any instance the 
best which in that instance advances the pupil most towards 
the real ends of his study of mathematics. The Tbeleitofile 
teacher must be an active ageol in this progress. *«•"*»**■ 
JJ the mode used is such that the pupil makei no more prog- 
ress than he would have made wtlhout the leather, this on 
the face of inatten condemns that mode under those circum- 

Thts criterion necessitates unhesitating condemnation of Ihe 
examination mode. Some of the other modes may easily be 
so handled as lo expose them to the same condemnation, 
The lest of any, of every mode, is whether or not it is, at the 
time when it is employed, the mode which enables ihc teacher 
to give to the class, to every pupil, the most of himself, of his 
knowledge, of his experience, of his guidance, of his enthusi- 
asm, of his inspiration. If at the close of the class hour 
any pupil can say that the presence of the teacher has been 
of no help to him in any way, that the teacher has given him 
nothing, has simply examined him, heard him leeiie, or 
allowed him to work by himself, the mode employed with that 
pupil by that teacher at that time has t)een a complete failure. 
The veiy ease and simplicity of mathematics enables many 
a pupil to gain a teal mastery of (he subject even though 
the leachet gives him no aid, even in spite of teaching which 
actually hinders, aud yei there is no subject in which good 
teaching so effectively stimulates and aids as in mathematics. 
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& HJ^c aol be ott of pface ior the teacfaet to make an 
■ ^■.^iiiwuTinM wf rwrM n rj " »> flke close of the class hour. 

** Has each pafd ptoficed bjr m/ presence in the class-room 
to-dxj? Has the tnode of tostractkm employed enabled me 

_ in gnc the <3as&, taken as a whole, more help, 

tanammm- oore i»«cigti» more iaspinlioo than any other 
Btode vookl have permitted? Is it possible for 
cay pops >o i^ dt^t he came to my class ready and willing to 
knn bat Aat his teacher gave him no help? Conid the class 
hive ofatsined all that they got in the cUss hour to-day equally 
well bom a lifeless book, froin one another, or from private 

niui has been said must not be construed or understood to 
advocate that the pupil be trained to unJue dependence upon 
the teacher. The preceding chapler will have been written in 
vain if it has not given unmistakable expression to the thought 
thai the instruction in mathematics should be dominated and 

to lead the pupil to think for himself. 

mply changes the emphasis: to Uad, 
as the teaching aims at active and 

in the part of the pupil, its constant 

diminish dependence on the teacher. 
The opinion is sometimes expressed that the pupils should 
leam "how to use books." This is quite true, but so far 
minlBE to ^ mathematics is concerned it would be difficult 
■mBmSl to think of a practicable mode of teaching the 
subject which would not train the pupil sufficiently to make all 
needful use of mathematical books. The subject matter of 
mathematics is such that the use of a text, or at least of a 
collection of exercises, is usually advisable ; and even in 
the extreme case that the work is carried on without use of a 
text so much as for reference, a mathematical proof once 
understood is recognized in print with sufficient ease lo meet 
all emergencies likely to arise. It is quite desirable that 
the school library contain various texts, and that the pupils be 
given specific references to them, and this is quite compatible 
-ny of the good modes of instruction. 



determined by the aim 
The present chapter si 
not to drive. As soon 
independent thinking ( 
tendency will also be ti 
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Menlion should also be made o! iciC in geometry written along 
heuristic lines, such as those by Dodd and Chace, Hopluna, Sanders, 
Van Velier and Shulls, and Williamson. 

The heuristic method (from the Greek cvpiiTKio, I fin(I) is 
dominated by the thought that the general attitude of the 
pupil is to be that of a discoverer, not that of a , 
passive recipient of knowledge. The pupil 
-expected in a sense to rediscover the subject, 
though not without profit from the fact that the race had 
already discovered it. I'he pupil is a child tottering across a 
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room, not a Stanley penetrating into the heart of Africa. The 
teacher stands before hira; with word and smile entices him 
on ; selecting the path, choosing every spot where he is to 
plant his foot, catching him when he stumbles, raising him 
when he falls, but when he has crossed the room he has done 
it himself and had made more progress towards walking whither 
he would than if he had been carried across the room and 
across hundreds of rooms, or even into the heart of Africa. 
It is the function of the teacher and of the text so 16 present 
the things to be done, so to propose the problems to be solved 
that they require real discovery on the part of the pupil ; that 
at the same time the steps are within his power, and that he 
attains in the end a good view of the whole subject.' He is 
led to formulate his own definitions, though the teacher sees 

' " Children want room to think ; their minds have to grow up 
U well as their bodies. Mental nourishment is quite as necessary 
as physical nourishment, but it is DOnsenslcal to apply them both 
in the same fashioo , . . anything in the shape of actual teaching 
or inslruction ought to be rigorously avoided. Facts should be 
regarded as poisons to be used sparingly and with discrimination; 
every time that a fact is imparted an idea is driven out. There 
should be no such thing as instruction in the sense which implies 
the cramming of the brain with information or such mental gym- 
nastics as conjugating irregular verbs and hunting for the least 
common multiple. The position of teacher and pupil would have 
to be practically reversed. The pupil would lead, the teacher 
follow. Boys and girls would tlien not learn but investigate. The 
process of learning should be got rid of altogether, being a clumsy, 
dronish way of acquiring knowledge and one that tends to keep the 
brain in a perpetual stale of dependence. 

" Let me give an illustration of what I will call the opposing 
methods of education. We will suppose, for the sake of the argu- 
ment, that the only available book for the instruclion of boys was 
that excellent but abstruse work known as < liradshaw's Railway 
Guide.' The modern schoolmaster would draw up an exhaustive 
and complicated scheme. So much time would be devoted to 
parsmg every sentence through the book; the figures would be 
added up and subtracted and divided. He would concoct neat little 
matlicmatical problems. If the 11.40 express from Parlriington 
travelled to Swindon at 50 miles an hour and broke down half way. 
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) It that Ihey agree with those current ; and the teacher also 
gives him, when he needs them, the arbitrary signs and conven- 
tional terms which are in use. The method has been used 
explicitly in geometry chiefly, but it would do equally good 
service in arithmetic and algebra. 

No discussion is requisite at this point, in addition to what 
has already been said in the chapter on the purpose and value 
of the study of mathematics (see especially p. 37) TheViinaet 
to show that the ends of that study are well attained "" '*«'»'■ 
only if the pupil occupies in the main the heuristic attitude ; * 
but no slavish adherence to the method through thick and thin 
shovild be cultivated. Thoroughly heuristic teaching may, 
perhaps should, include didactic presentation of topics which 
the pupil needs, but which are too difficult, tedious or other- 
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at what o'clock would the 12.15 parliamentary train overtake it ? 

and so forth. But — most valuable exercise of all — long tables of 
trains would be learned off by heart, with the names of stopping 
places and the prices of firsl-claaa tickets. 

" A genume educationist would set to work in a much simpler 
fashion. He would tell the boys to look out a good train from 
Birmingham to Newcastle. Each boy would be free lo tackle the 
problem in his own fashion, and the task — if successfully accom- 
plished — would do much towards developing the thinking facul- 
ties." — Corst, Harold E., Curse of Education, London. igoL.p. 128. 

* "[Pupil'sj entire nature cries out for action ; tor llie fresh and 
the vivid. If this inherent craving is vicious, if spontaneity is to be 
repressed, prescribe a course of lessons in a book opening with 
abstract definitions followed by deductions devoid of spirit and by 
pulseless proofs or pseudo proofs, — not that detinition, deduction, 
and demonstration are bad. By no means. These three D's are 
not only good, they are indispensable, but it is as things not done 
but 10 be done, to be produced by the pupil's own spiritual activity, 
that they are good and indispensable. Lying in the average text 
they are deposits; evidences and remains ai former thouglit. It 
is. then, this productive life that is to be secured, a life doulily 
justified, first from within by its own joyousness, and next from 
without by its results. And what is this life? It is the activity of 
thought, the play of spirit, dealing not primarily with the D's, but 
■ mediately with the stuff to which the D's relate." — Kayser, C. J., 
Educ. ffev., 1903, p. 248. 
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wise unsuitable for heuristic development. Care should also 
be taken to avoid keeping the fonn while losing the spirit. For 
example : 



Fiilie Heuristic, 
\% A B C D ^ parallelogram ? 
Is it true that the diagonals 

of parallelograms bisect each 

other? 
Is, therefore, A E equal to 

Ed 



TYue Heuristic, 

What sort of a figure is A S 

CD} 
What do you know about the 

diagonals of such a figure ? 
What lines in the figure are 

therefore equal? 
How does this knowledge 

help us in our (main) 

problem ? 

While the essence of the heuristic method lies in the fact 
that the pupil \i not told things, but led to see them himself, 
UieModeot 'he mode in which this is done may vary. The 
^'"™""'' problems may be formulated for the pupil in a 
syllabus or in a text-book especially prepared for heuristic 
work, and the recitation mode of instruction used with it. The 
individual mode might also be used. An ordinary text may 
also be used and the matter developed with the class geneti- 
cally. In the genetic mode, the cl.iss ai a Wio/if discovers the 
theorems, but no attempt is made so to conduct the work that 
each pupil independently does so. If, however, the latter is 
the aim, and the class exercise is devoted to discussing work 
done and outlining work to be done, we have the heuristic 
mode in its extreme form, 

The method is not without its dangers and disadvantages, 
some of which should be mentioned here. 

I. Theoretically it would seem that more time would be 
i-equidte for such rediscovery than for learning 
DlMdTu- and understanding, proofs imparted by text and 
'*'**■ teacher. 

In practice, this proves to be the case at the outset. But 
little ground is covered during the first month or two, still all 
who have used the method agree that the power gained in this 
first slow, but strength -giving, progress makes possible much 




rapid work thereafter, and that by the end of the year 
more ground is covered than under ordinary methods. Before 
a child can walk, time would be saved by carrying it across the 
room, but in the end it gets about better by learning to walk. 

2. Heuristif Uaehing dets not mean that the teacher skettld 
simply say, " 7%ink for yourself, " " Use your drains," when 
the pupil brings a difficulty to him. Such replies are merely 
admissions of lack of power or will to do his duly. Heuristic 
teaching is not synonymous with no leaching. While as a rule 
it would contravene the spirit of the method explicitly to tell 
the pupil the whole solution of the difficulty, he should cer- 
tainly be helped, according to circumstances, by questions, by 
hints, by outlining a line of attack, by starting the solution. 
When the difficulties are merely matters of detail or of facts 
involving no principles, it may sometimes be most helpful to 
the pupil to tell him the whole directly, especially when his own 
previous struggles have awakened an eagerness to know, which 
will itself cause him to appropriate the knowledge so imparted. 

It is desirable that the pupil should understand the teacher's 
aim in not giving a straightforward reply to a civil question, 
but meeting it with another. Pupils may readily feel that the 
teacher is very ungracious, unless they appreciate the teacher's 
motive. In general, the effectiveness of instruction will be 
enhanced if the pupil knows its ultimate aim and dominating 
motive, and co-operates in the same spirit, rather than in a spirit 
of unconcern. 

3. " We eannot expect the average child to be a second 
Euclid." Surely this is not to be expected, and has been 
touched on above. The work roust be broken up into simple 
steps, well within the child's power. And it is easy to be 
mistaken in thinking the steps are sufficiently simple. The 
only proper lest of this is success of the pupil in doing what 
is asked, — no matter how clear it is lha»-tW child " ought " 
to be able to do this or that, if he is not able (the average 
child), what more is needed to show that the matter has not 
been presented to him in sufficiently clear and simple light? 
Given a child of average intelligence, willingness to work. 
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desire to please his teacher and to appear creditably before 
his comrades, it is shifting the blame lo the wrong quarter to 
hold the child responsible if he is not reasonably successful 
with his work. 

4. In the early years (for the heuristic method should begin 
with the first lesson in arithmetic), the objection may be made 
that the ekild cannot reason at all as yet, and that it is unwise 
to try lo force him. To force him into the forms of Euclid 
anil of Chrystal, yes ; to gratify his keen desire lo reason, to 
answer his everlasiing "why?", to nourish rather than starve 
his growing powers, no,* 

S- Pupils may consult books, in the belief that it is easier to 
find and learn proofs in that way than by their own exertions. 

This may be discouraged : 

a. By frank dealing with the pupils, by telling them the 
purpose of the method, and by making clear to them that 
though by the use of books as a substitute for their own think- 
ing the earlier part of the course may be m.ide easier, the rest 
of it becomes much more ihan correspondingly difilicuh ; in 
fact, well-nigh impossible. 

b. By not following any one book exactly, 

c. By letting the class suggest and formulate problems. So 
formulated they will not be so explicitly labelled and classified, 
and the pupil will have more difficulty in deciding where to 



■ "The questions of the child are generally much undervalued 
as means of culture. The why of the child, which parents and 
teachers often can hardly endure, is completely justified, and should 
not, as is loo often the case, be overheard, left unanswered, or 
inlenlionally answered falsely. From the beginning I (javemyboy 
answers to his questions according to my best knowledge, in a form 
comprehensible lo him and in accordance with the truth, and noted 
that later, in his fifth and sixth, and especially in his seventh year, 
the questions were always more intelligent because the earlier 
answers had been retained. If one answers with jokes and tales, 
or not at all, it is not surprising that even a talented child will ask 
Btrange and foolish questions and think illogically, which would 
bardly occur with correct answers." — Preyer, Die Stele des Kindes, 
Leipzig, 1RS4, 2d ed., p. 413. 

Queyr. La logigut ckis Pen/aHt, Paris, 1902. 
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loofe for the solution, especially ihe lazy or stupid pupil, who 
is not interested in the work. It is qviile possible that the class 
may assign itself Its own next lesson, especially if the teacher 
is somelhing of a conjuror, and knows how to make a spectator 
draw a desired card in the firm conviction that he is drawing 
just the one he wants. 

d. By a great deal of work, selected from many sources, or 
sometimes manufactured by the teacher, for which no solutions 
exist within reach of the pupil. This work will be so arranged 
as to be an organic part of the line of work planned for the 
class by the teacher, and will offer no difficulty to those who 
have done the work faithfully, while those who have used undue 
assistance will find themselves unprepared to grapple with the 
problems. 

There may be much benefit for the pupil from proper 
reference to the books. After he has worked upon a proof 
himself, turned it over in his mind uniii he finds himself at the 
end of his resources, he may with great advantage seek the 
solution in some book. Likewise, if he has found a satisfac- 
tory solution, it will be of profit and interest to compare it with 
the solutions of others, as published in various books. It is 
quite in accordance with the heuristic method to have a good 
text in the hands of pupils, and others available in the library, 
and to assign work with the understanding that he is to get the 
solution from the lext-book, if after reasonable effort he has not 
found it for himself. It is this effort which brings the power, 
successful or not. The main thing to be avoided is that the 
pupil simply passively imbibes the solution without any active 
effort 10 find it himself. 

6. lite method requires special preparation en the part a/ the 
teacher. This is undoubtedly true. The teacher must him- 
self have the heuristic feeling, and the method is incompatible 
with the more mechanical modes of instruction. While heu- 
ristic leaching is always the hardest variety,* the simplicity of 




* " Usually, I am sure, the teacher who thinks to let his pupils 
' find out everything for themselves ' will find out for himseli that 
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mathematics brings this method within the reach of the teacher 
with less of special aptitude and training than other subjects 
require, and mathematics is thus, from point of view of feasi- 
bility of teaching as well as of learning, fitted to be the first 
subject in which the pupil is seriously held to making obser- 
vations and discoveries for himself. 

7. A recent writer,* while favoring the method in general, 
points out : 

a. That the danger is as great of telling pupils too little as 
of telling them too much. 

b. That "scientific discoveries have seldom been made 
in a purely inductive manner. The great investigators were 
acquainted with the results of others, and usually their work 
was formulated in hypotheses which they tried to prove by 
deductive methods. , , . Although the beginner must be placed 
in the position of a discoverer, it must not be forgotten that the 
original discoverers had the aid of the observations and opinions 
of others. It is not more than right that the pupil should be 
given analogous help, otherwise their observations easily lead 
them astray." 

c. That the instruction of more advanced pupils m.iy be 
more didactic than that of beginners. 

But it must always be remembered that the heuristic method, 
with all the imperfections which tt may have, comes much 
nearer to realizing the aim and ideals of mathematical instnic- 
tion than any mere passive ingesting of a body of mathematical 



he has somehow got the hardest part of the undertaking. For 
visible progress must be made, tangible results must be reached ; 
the teacher must somehow bring thing? to pass, in spite of the vast 
capacity of going wrong which marks the efforts of the ordinary 
individual as it has marked the efforts of the human race to ' lind 

" Young psople are not averse to games of hunting ; but, if the 
hunting lasts very long without result, most of the participants will 
fail out, and the game, in school or out, will flag." — Hall, PAytits, 
p. 276- 

• Fischer. See bibliography. 
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has, however voluminous. Its failures as welt as its successes 
are on a higher plane than thai of mere acquisition of facts and 
fonmula;.' 

The heuristic method has been frequently tested in the class- 
room J what is the verdict of experience ? Of the considerable 
number of teachers who have to my personal 
knowledge used the heuristic method, none have of Expert- 
abandoned its spirit. They have modified details, 
as guided by experience, but only in order more effectively to 
awaken and cultivate the heuristic spirit in themselves and in 
their pupils. Numerous teachers testify that the weaker pupils 
profit specially by the method,' 

• " But the modem English mind has this much in common with 
that of the Greek, that it intensely desires in at) things the utmost 
completion or perfection compatible with their nature. This is a 
noble character in Ihe abstract, but becomes ignoble when it causes 
us to forget the relative dignities of the nature itself, and to prefer 
the perfectnessofthe lower nature lo the imperfection of the higher; 
not considering that, as judged by such a rule, all the brute animals 
would be preferable lo man, because more perfect in their functions 
and kind, and yet are always held inferior to him, so also in the 
works of man, those which are more perfect in their kind are always 
inferior to those which are, in their nature, liable to more faults and 
shortcomings, . . . and therefore, while in all things we see or do we 
are to desire perfection and strive for it, we are nevertheless not to 
set the meaner thing in its accomplishment above the nobler thing 
in its mighty progress; not to esteem smooth minuteness above 
shattered majesty; not to prefer mean victory to honorable defeat; 
not lo lower the level of our aim, that we may the more surely enjoy 
the complacency of success." — KaASn, Stones of yeiiUe, Il.ch, 6. 

' " My experience is that Ihe young boy of nine or ten can be 
readily got to think ; the boy who has had considerable training on 
school hnes can only rarely be got to think at all." — Picton, Great 
ShibboUth. School World. 1899, p. 397. 

In the same connection another writer says: "Undoubtedly 
the method has its drawbacks. The investigation mentioned above 
[on the rate of expansion of water when heated] occupied the belter 
part of a term, during which, no doubt, the boys might have read 
through some little text-book or pottered through a course of ready- 
made 'experiments' on 'heat.' It also cost the master a great 
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Wka the ■*■— — ^^ as it the A nop ciy of | 
I <pff ■» W kw to find tkcm beconcsor cipialn 
' itavtokl Thcfc B however BO iQ^al nMd to ihe di 

peat Bca a< this KioKC BO doalit nqHR a 

jbb InniB^ SBd uifuitv nic dcncBt of good 
I M iliwimiiii in odiec sfitaLi'v Discovcncs to this senae 
I caanat be Bade br tbe pqA Hk discoiaj- is prcpued for 
L Ua^bot eoocch k feft for in lo do to pic hiswixk dke 
^^MKtcr of real dBCfMnf. 

^^^Btaenl mggeiboBi of wfau it K wtO lotijwiD faek^timate 
^HHE For example : 

P^Qlb Mtftil to stod; tbe properties of tbe figoie or <jpiev - 
rim in general, — to dctenninc all there b to know abeat it 
i Teijr interesting cUss exercises can be oude bjr sosoe snch dis- 
\ mwinn with no definite theorem anooonced for proof. 

Oftentimes, especially in algebraic proofs, it is veil to begin 
with special numerical examples, easf and dear in themselves, 
gradually geneializing antil tbe theorem desired b reached. 

In all cases, constant recnnence to nuke/ is humn and what 
it U be found, a formal cnaokeraiioB of all data and of Ibe 
desiderata, is Ukelj to suggest a line of attack. Uanj a time 
the difficulty or the clue lies in a connection so simple that it 
will be considered explicitly only in a careful enumeration of 



deal of labor. But he finds that a very little of this sort of n-ork 
goes a vcTy long waj. It seems to confer a poner that is not 
acquired in any other way. The papil's mind gains a freedom, a 
power of seeing things for itself, an alertness and adaptability in 
turning to fresh matter which make great gaps in methodic knowl- 
edge of comparatively lilile importance. I have more than once 
been astonished at tbe ease with which boys who have worked on 
this plan within a very small range have been able lo grasp the 
bearings of experimenlal work in quite another department. Their I 
eyes Memed lo see things and processes in themselves, and not | 
through the mist of conventional terminology." 

All this, though meant for chemistry, applies with even m 
force to mathematics on account of the greater simplicity of its datx I 
andlawi. 
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an the hypotheses. This is one of the values of bringing one's 
difficulties to others, — a recapitulation of the whole situation 
is required, and for this reason some good teachers require 
their pupils to present all their difficulties carefully formulated 
in writing, the mere formulation often showing the solution, or 
preparing the way for it- 
Neat, orderly work is always helpful, and figures drawn at 
least fairly accurately are often suggestive. 

It is well not to try to correct the consequences of an 
error discovered, but work afresh. Fresh work will also often 
disclose an error that is plausible enough not to be recog- 
nized in looking over old work. 

The question has been repeatedly put to me : "I wish 
to take up the heuristic method. How shall I do „ , _ 

U?" The reply has been : ancttheHeo- 

„ . . ~ , , . , rl«tlc Hclhod. 

" Grow inlo it. Transform your teaching grad- 
ually into the heuristic form. Don't begin by throwing away 
the text-books; heuristic teaching is a very different thing 
from ' teaching without a text.' The discarding of the text, 
if it comes at all, should come last, not first. The veteran 
heuristic teacher may discard the text if he hkes, but the be- 
ginner certainly should not. Collections of exercises at least 
should always be in the hands of pupils. 

"The first thing to do is to cultivate the heuristic spirit 
in yourself, and for this there is nothing better than the study 
of more advanced mathematics, and the intensive and exten- 
sive study of the subjects you teach. 

■' In the class-room use a good text, and follow it as long 
as you can, while allowing yourself and your class heuristic 
freedom. It is perhaps weli lo begin with only the following 
procedure, which is the corner-stone of the heuristic edifice: 

"Take up new matter first in the class, — not didactically, 
but problematically, as something to be considered and 
worked out. Aim lo make the pupils themselves reach and 
give you as much as possible of the matter you seek. What 
you cannot get so, give them yourself. After the class 
session the book may be used for reference, for review, and 
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completion of what was outlined in the class. The major 
part of the class period should be given to such work in 
advance ; the first part of the hour may be given to review of 
the previous day's work, on which in the interim the book 
has been consulted. Drill problems should also be taken 
up outside and in the class." 
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□a, O, F. The Quincy Method Boston, iSSi, 
Hombrook, A. B. Laboiatoiy Method of Teaching Mathematics. 
New York, 1395. 

Pueblo Plan. Educational Rkvikw, 7 : 154; 8; 84, 

"1, P. W. The Idea! School, p. 209. New York, 1901. 
^ Searoti, P. W. The Individual Method (with extended discuaaion). 
L E. A. Report, 1895. 
Shearer. Fokum, June, 1903. 

isity of Stale of New York, Exauination Bullktih, No. S, 
p. 336. iSgj. 

: also Report of Commissioner of Education, I., pp. 303-356, 
1890-1899, giving an account of a short interval tystem ot reclassificalloo 
I of pupils used in St. Louis, and Resolution IX., Committee on College 
Eniratice Requirements, pp. 35-36. 1900. 

It is a platitude to say that leaching should be adapted 
[ to the individual, and that the needs of individuals differ. 
< Every good teacher aims to reach his pupils 
individuallv. as far as possible: but so lone as it Indlvldail 
„ ., tbkJiJm. 

remams necessary to allot many pupils to one 

teacher, the effort will perforce be much hampered and 

»only moderately successful. Attempts have been made to 
devise modes of instruction which should allow the needs 
of each pupil to receive fuller individual recognition than 
they could under the current class system. Some of these 
plans have been of a general character and applied to mathe- 
matics along with the other subjects; others have related 
to mathematics in particular. 
L The need of some such system in mathematics is especially 
H great, really almost imperative. If yesterday's work in his- 
^Ljery, geography, Latin, was not mastered, it will make to-day's 

t ■ ■ 
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work a little harder, but to-day's work in mathematics is im- 
possible umil yesterday's has been mastered. In other sub- 
Thenetii js'^'s to-day's success may help retrieve yesterday's 
S^^^ failure ; in mathematics, when the pupil has lost 
KaUieiiutlci. [jis grasp a.t one point he cau seldom regain 
hold at another. The requirement that the pupil master 
sufficiently all the essential points is inexorable ; failure 
to <Xo so in any important respect bars the way for further 
advance, and has as inevitable consequence — collapse. In 
view of the many ways in which a pupil may fali behind 
a little — through absences, through a topic especially diffi- 
cult to him, through a personal rate of work slower than the 
pace set for the class— the task of the teacher of mathe- 
matics is most serious. He cannot adopt the plan of teaching 
for the slowest, without beiog weighed down by the couscious- 
Des3 that he is holding back all the others. If he adopts 
an average pace, he has double weight on his conscience ; 
he knows that he has doomed all who might master the 
subject well if the pace were a little slower, to flounder along 
practically without hope from the outset, until they finally 
collapse entirely, and on the other hand, he knows that he is 
nevertheless holding back all who could proceed at a more 
rapid pace. Without doubt, a considerable portion of the 
failures in mathematics can be attributed to causes which 
could be remedied if the instruction could be adapted more 
fully to individual needs; especially is this true of that large 
class of those who manage to " pass," but fail to gain a real 
insight into the subject, or to enjoy at least a moderate 
amount of satisfaction and success in the woik. If the pupil 
could have his individual mathematics lesson as he has his 
individual music lesson, not one out of a thousand would 
fail. 

Driven by this pressure, teachers of mathematics have done 
what they could, under the limitations of the class system, 
wuKim '° make individual progress possible for their 
been done. pupils. Within my own personal acquaintance 
quite a number of teachers have, independently, thrown off 
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the class system, and replaced it by a mode of instruction of 
theit own devising, aiming at individual instruction and [ 
less. These teachers have thought out separately, substan- 
tially the same mode of conducting the class work, and as 
very little has been published concerning the mode as used in 
mathematics, a brief account of its features follows. 
The essential characteristics of the mode are : 
I. Assignment in advance of specific work to ^(tJ^^vM- 
be done (theory and problems of a text-book). "^ "***■ 
3. The pupil works as rapidly or slowly as he pleases. 

3. The class exercise is modilied as the work progresses. 
At the outset all are together, soon the class is broken up into 
groups, then these are subdivided until sooner or later very few 
if any pupils are together. Explanations and assistance are 
given to groups when possible, to individuals whenever needed. 
Some leacheis have the pupils assist each other to some ex- 
tent, during the class hour as well as outside ; others con- 
duct the class work much as usual, but no pupil is required to 
pay attention. The pupil works quietly at something else if 
he is satisfied thai he understands the point under discussion. 
Other teachers abandon the class exercises entirely and spend 
the class hour in passing about the room answering the ques- 
tions of the pupils, each of whom is working on his own 
problem. 

4. The work assigned is divided into convenient sections. 
When the pupil thinks he has mastered a section, he presents 
himself for a test. According to the outcome of the test he 
is assigned supplementary work to do on that section, or pro- 
moted to the next. 

5. When the pupil has thus completed the work which is 
customarily done in the subject, he is excused from further 
attendance on the class, and credited with the subject. The 
quickest pupils usually finish in about half the time allotted 
under the class system. 

As a result of quite a number of practical tests by different 
teachers, the principal advantages and disadiantages of the 
mode may be enumerated thus : 
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Advantages : 

I. There is a fair chance for every pupil, especially the 
AdTuuM slow pupil who would be crushed under the car of 
Tuuie* of cl^S progress, 
the Mode. J Each pupil works all ihc time. 

3. Self-reliaoee is cultivated in the pupiL 

4. I'he pupils do more thorough work. 

5. They do more work. 

6. Whatever is well done need not be repeated, even though 
the pupil cannot complete the work. He begins next year or 
tenn where he stopped last. Waste is prevented. The work 
is solid as far as carried. 

7. The weaker ones arc not carried beyond their depth. 

8. The pupils are more thoroughly mlerested in their 
work.' 

9. There is more cordial feeling towards the teacher. He 
is a friend in need, not a taskmaster, or even a drill-master. 
Disadvantages : 

1. The benefits of the class exercise are lost.* 

2. There is a tendency to superficial work by those in haste. 

3. Pupils suspend work at times without good cause. In- 
quiries by several teachers for candid opmions of pupils found 



* This was very noticeable in the classes of different teachers 
which 1 have visiled. Every pupil was busyand interested, — un- 
doubtediy mote so than they would have been under the ordinary 
system with the same teachers. They seemed to regard the work 
as their own. 

• " The Ignorance of inlelh'gent people, even those engaged ii 
the work of education, in this matter (class methods and manage- 
ment) is astonishing. The advantage of the class recitation o 
the private tutor is not well understood. The class is the m 
potent of all the instruments in (he teacher's hand. He so manages - 
the recitation or class exercises that each pupil learns 10 sei 
lesson through the minds of all his fellows, and he learns likewise 
to criticise the imperfect statements made by them through the 
more adequate comprehension of the teacher." — Harris, W. T., in 
preface to Baldwin's School Management, N. Y., 1897. 
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that the weaker pupils each express the opinion that he per- 
sonally would have done better work under the stimulus of a 
specific daily requirement. 

4. The incessant changes from one part of the subject to 
another, the unrelaxing alertness required to seize and handle 
well and quickly the diverse special needs of the pupils, arc 
wearing in the extreme to the teacher. 

5. With classes of twenty-five to fifty pupils, the teacher 
can give to each pupil a maximum of two mioutes' time per 
class exercise, 

6. If the teacher wishes to keep in adequate touch with the 
condition of the pupil, he must require an amount of written 
work entirely too large for him to correct. The preparation 
of quite a number of test papers for every pupil (no two 
papers alike) is in itself a serious task. 

Tlie Outcome: 

On account of some or all of the disadvantages cited, nearly 
all of those whom I know to have been using the mode have 
abandoned it in its extreme form, while in nowise desisting 
in the quest for the essential end aimed at* 

What is the greatest claim of each pupil as an individual 
upon his teacher? Is it that he may make as rapid and 
effective progress as is possible to hira individually Tj,j£„jn[m 
in traversing the fields of knowledge, or is it that *^- 
he may come into as close and constant touch as possible with 
his teacher's personality, scientific and individual, obtaining 
from his teacher the maximum, not only of knowledge, but of 



■ The individual method is not new, " Withabookof his own, 
the pupil solved the problems contained in it in their proper order, 
working hard or taking it easy as pleased him, showing the solu- 
tions lo the master, and. if found correct, he generally copied them 
into a blank-book (or the purpose. Some o£ these old manuscript 
ciphering books are still preserved among family records. When 
a pupil was unable to solve a problem, he had recourse to the 
master, who solved it for him.'' — Wickersham, History of Educa- 
tion in Pennsylvania. 
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guidance, of stimulus, of inspiration as well ? These two are 
not mutually exclusive, quite the contrary ; but the develop- 
ment of personality by contact with personality, the kindling 
of the mathematical spirit by the spark from the spirit already 
aflame, is so decidedly the more iroportanl, that no mode can 
be called good which restricts the opportunities for this indi- 
vidual teaching. The class exercise in which the class is, as 
it were, one individual and the teacher another, seems still 
unexcelled as the means of obtaining the maximum of dis- 
tribution of the teacher's personality to every pupil. Every 
pupil has his attention focussed on the teacher throughout the 
entire class exercise, and the teacher, directing the thoughts of 
all, fuses the many into one without losing consciousness of 
one of the many. 

Teach for the slowest if need be, — the slowest properly 
prepared pupil who is ready and willing to work, — and count 
your teaching a success if each pupil leaves the class at the 
end of the hour feeling that he has spent an hour with^'oa,- 
but let no number of problems worked or pages plodded 
through by the pupil make you deem your work aoything but 
a failure if he has received nothing from _)■(?«. 

What has the discussion of practical value for the teacher? 
Much. The problem presented at the outset is serious and 
The FcdagoEtc oppressive to the earnest teacher. While it is far 
''•^'- from certain that the mode outlined meets the 

difficulty satisfactorily, or that it offers anything that would 
warrant sacrificing the unity of the class, yet the discussions 
and experiments deserve careful study for what they suggest 
for use in connection with class work. 
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Within recent years there have sprung up in England and 
America movements which bid fair to exert a far-reaching and 
The Move- beneficial influence on the teaching of raalhe- 
"*■'■■ matics. By rather a curious coincidence it has 

happened that in each case a marked impetus was given to 
present activity by an address delivered before the leading 
mathematical or scientitic organization of the country. These 
addresses, cited at the beginning of the bibliography, are of 
fundamental importance in a study of these movements. The 
movements differ in details, but have to the present agreed in 
their most essential characteristics, and may well be treated 
together. In Atnerica, a terra — the laboratory method — 
has been coined (or rehabilitated) to name the teaching of 
elementary mathematics as it would be if remodelled in ac- 
cordance with the aims and ideals of the movement, and it is 
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in this sense ihal the term will be used in what follows. As 
used here it denotes the totality of the constructive proposals 
that have been made (and, indeed, that may yet be made) in 
both movements. 

The Keynoie — Interest 

The dominating thought of the movements is a fuller consid- 
eration of the child mind ; a sacrifice of the logical, as hitherto 
regarded, to the psychological; or, rather, a recog- TbeDomlMt- 
nition of the fact that no method of instruction is '^Ti.aiiei.t 
truly logical which is not psychological, which does not pay 
heed to the constitnlion of the child's mind. The assertion is 
freely made that the centre of gravity of actual mathematical 
instruction is in the subject matter, in the preparation for ex- 
aminations, anywhere but where it should be — in the child's 
needs and capacities. 

Underlying all the proposals of the movements, as tacit 
major premise, is the conviction that a determining test of 
the matter and the mode of instruction is its fitness to arouse 
and to hold the child's interest. Before considering the 
specific ways in which this underlying aim has taken shape the 
question of interest itself demands fuller attention. 

That the pupil should be kept interested in his work, and 
that hence the work should be presented in an interesting 
way, in the most interesting way, may be called a 
pedagogic axiom, yet thinkers of the most divers 
sorts accuse the teachers of mathematics of transgressing it 
grievously.^ The well-worn figure of appetite and digestion 



> The problem of interest is not at all peculiar to mathematics, 
though the accusation may not be without color that the teachers 
of mathematics have been peculiarly alow in recognizing its funda- 
tal importance, A non-mathematician does not hesitate to 
' I observations in this respect when he says; 
" There are only two ways to make things stick in the mind o£ 
(he pupil, one is to repeat the thing without variation until it In- 
comes a habit of mind. This is the method of the algebra 
teacher. The other is to present the thing with such interest to 
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is still a good one. H has been believed from time immetno- 
rial that a good appetite aids digestion, though no longer ago 
than 1901 the Nobel prize was awarded for researches which 
by scientific methods ascertained and formulated the relations 
between the two.* The laboratory method aims to arouse 
teachers to a belief, not only theoretic but practical and effec- 
tive as well, that mathematical dishes must be made appetizing 
and palatable if ihey are to be accepted with pleasure and di- 
gested with ease. Of course there are pathological conditions 
when no food is acceptable, and when nutrition must be taken 
as a matter of duty and perhaps in positively repugnant form, 
but these morbid conditions are relatively rare, and the mallie- 
matical cook would do well to look to his sauces when his 
favorite dishes are rejected or swallowed with wry fiices. 
Mathematics has been called the " whetstone of the wils " ; 
■ but this is true only of wits that are engaged on mathematics 
with interest.* The sharpening lakes place unconsciously. 

the learner that his whole being responds to the act of accepting 
and adopting it, and with such intensity that with only one or 
possibly two presentations o£ the thing it is indelibly fixed in the 
mind of the pupil. This is the necessary method in all rational 
■ubjeets." — A. H. Sage, School Science, 1903, p. 78. 

* " Mental fatigue is not only dependent upon the performance 
of work, but also upon accompanying conditions of the emotions. 
It is a well-known psychological fact that feelings of displeasure 
will facilitate fatigue while feelings of pleasure will check it. The 
inner relation of the individual to the work he is performing is 
a factor wliich must be considered in investigating his fatigue 
limit." — Richter, in " Lehrproben und Lehrgange," Halle, quoted 
m Kept. Com. Educ, 1894-95, P- 4S2. 

■ " It is no use lo tell that awkward youth who is always sulkily 
asking us the wherefore of these triangles, parallelograms, and 
circles, that they are the whetstones for his wits. He is not aware 
that his wits need sharpening, nor would he greatly relish the 
prospect if be were. Indeed he regards his discovery of the 
uselessness of Euchd as a proof of his already superior sharp- 
ness, so we may lawfully use lower motives with him flell him of 
practical applications, let him make models and measurements)." 
— Workman, quoted in Bamett, Common Sense in Educ. and 
Teaeking, p. 330. 
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Mathematics mechanically crammed down tlie reluctant gorge 
will no more sharpen the wits than the repugnant beefsteak will 
nourish the seasick voyager. As a last resort it may be neces- 
sary in one case as well as the other to take some nourishing 
material by mere force of will, but in each case likewise there 
should be a definite realization of the fact that the condition is 
abnormal, and that the most fundamental and urgent thing of 
all is to effect a permanent cure which will restore the appetite. 

The teaching of mathematics has not yet stifficiently recog- 
nized the fact that nature usually dissimulates her end : that 
the source of interest and the object to be j]„ ueiiiDd 
achieved are usually quite distinct. We eat to "•'"■tore- 
tickle the palate, to assuage the pangs of hunger, but the un- 
conscious purpose is nutrition. The child romps to give vent 
to his impulses, he plays his games to win, for the fun of 
it, while the unconscious end is exercise and growth. 

Even the adult who knows the real objects of his instincts 
and cravings may usually find the incentive to their gratifi- 
cation in other than a purpose to fulfil their true objects. 
Though, for example, he may and should consider the real 
end of eating in planning his diet, yet he need not think of 
this at the time of eating, but will get much better results 
by giving himself over to the pleasures of the table, intellec- 
tual and physical. 

What is the lesson for leaching of mathematics contained 
in all this? That the curriculum maker, the text-book writer, 
the teacher, each in executing his functions, should indeed 
consider the teat ends of teaching of mathematics, but that 
in looking for the clue to interest the child it will probably 
be futile to seek it, either in mathematics itself, or in the 
purposes for which it is taught. 

This clue must be sought in the child's nature,* The child's 

* " The difference between the application and zest of boys and 
girls in the secondary school was well summed up in my presence 
by a high-school youngster who was twitted by a schoolmate, a 
girl, on the inferior achievements of the boys as compared with 
the girls. He saiJ, ' Hm ! the girls have nothing else to do.' It 
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rt his powers. Because to most 
aduks pulleys are more interesting than permutations, it does 
not follow that they will be so to the child. 
siudam Utility often acts powerfully in arousing the inter- 

est of the adult ; utility alone is never the child's 
standaril. When he appeals to it, asks what is the " use " of 
this or that, he is sophisticated ; he is not expressing his own 



shall 



mplc: 
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has seemed to me that the way to enable the boys to see that for 
the time being ihey too ' havi nothing else to do'' is to 
the school interests with life interests; in other words, so W 
struct the school's programme that stress is laid throughout o 
boys' vocational and social interests, so that these 
come naturally and gradually to include the cultu 
well, and this 1 think is not difficult to do. . , . 
The future artisan will be interested in the history of his c 
thence easily in the history of industry : . . . History, e 
and government thus become interesting because they may be 
shown lo have an obvious relation to his dominant Interest. . . . 
The obvious dependence of thorough comprehension and pursuit 
of any trade on mathematics and natural science leads to these 
sciences. , . . For the future merchant or manufacturer, ma- 
chinery for manufacture and transportation are incidentally in- 
teresting at first because they constitute a part of the vast 
commercial activity to which the future merchant feels himself 
irresistibly drawn. Ere long, however, he finds that a compre- 
hension of them depends on a satisfactory knowledge of mathe- 
matics and physical sciences. . . . Similarly, the future artist, 
with his dominant xsthetic interest, may be led to take an interest 
in science, in mathematics, in history, and in language, because he 
finds in each of these subjects important assistance towards the 
cultivation of what he has most at heart." — Hanus, Edac. Aims 
and Edui. Values. N. Y., 1899. p. 98. 

Query. What about the boy who has as yet no vocational or 
other dommant interest? For the normal boy the high school is 
the scene of development of powers and unfolding of aptitudes. 
His attitude and that of his parents is expectant and questioning, 
awaiting what the future wiil bring forth. Probably the majority 
of boys enter the high school (perhaps even leave it) without any 
fixed determination, or even marked inclination, to enter upon any 
particular occupation. The appeal to vocational interest is at 
best partial and one-sided. 
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views, but is appealing to the adult point of view. He never 
asks "What is the use of playing ball?" and this fact points 
to what is the child's standard of interest, nanaely, doing, tuc- 
cMj/tf/ doing. "Liking mathematics" is practically synony- 
with " ability to do the work as presented." The child 
does not object to "puzzles," provided he can solve them: 
he likes them — witness the puzzle department seldom absent 
from children's papers or columns. "The puzzle instinct " is 
not to be pooh-poohed, it is fundamental in the matter of 
the child's interest. The question of ui 
whether as discipUne or in practical applications, does not 
trouble him. The average child regards his teacher, his text- 
book, as sources from which legilimately emanate things for 
him to do, and if he can do them, he is pleased and likes 
the doing. This includes purely intellectual doing as well as 
manual doing. 

The sound and sufficient objection to the abstractions of 
mathematics in early work, to dogmatic definitions, rules, 
formulas, strict logical proofs, is simply that the 
pupil cannot, at that stage and without prepara- ObjectloDto 
tion, do (understand and use) what is implied by ""*"««"• 
these things. He is driven to rote work, and hts teacher is 
equally forced to countenance it, perhaps even to require it. 

Abstractions of mathematics are essentially out of place 
when, and only when, they cannot be brought within the 
scope of the pupil's interest. 

Those who urge in France and Germany, as well as in 
England and America, that the abstract mathematics hereto- 
fore too Uberaily adminbtered to children should AWomtf 
be replaced by more concrete and interesting Cintlon. 
work, are urging what is sound and timely; but in heeding 
the admonition let us all be on our guard lest we fail really 
to come much nearer to the child's standard of interest by the 
change. In trj'ing to lead him up to the abstract relations 

I through more concrete phenomena which they underlie, care 
must be taken that the adult's standard of interest does not 
once more usurp the place of that of the child. That results 
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are available for the world at large, that they throw light on 
this or that phenomenon, that the data are taken from this or 
that business, wilt do little in itself to interest the child, unless 
the whole has some direct connection with his inun experi- 
ence, his own activity. Disappointment awaits him, for ex- 
ample, who expects thai a child who finds some problem dry 
and meaningless, will suddenly be overwhelmed with interest 
when he is shown a neat way of doing it with squared paper. 
Lead the pupil to want to work out the problem and the 
interest is aroused. Fix things so that he sucetah (but still 
has worked hard enough to feel elated by his success), and 
the interest is held. 

It must not be forgotten that the mere assignment of 
work in the ordinary school routine arouses sufficiently the 
WhitareDM* want to do it in the majority of pupils. If this 
iBMrm. yi^xt not so, much weighing and measuring, 
drawing and platting, might fail as signally to interest the 
pupil as the counting and pondering of more abstract mathe- 
matics. Few of the subjects of instruction are intrinsieaily 
interesting to the child : they must be " made interesting," and 
here is the teacher's main opportunity and obligation. The 
interest thus aroused is accentuated by the pupil's desire for 
the commendation of his teacher and the wish to appear 
creditably before his fellows. The teacher may well make use 
of these stimuli. In one guise or another they are ineradi- 
cable from human nature (adult as well as child). The com- 
prehension of mathematics for its own sake may be a chief 
end of its study, but it would be as unwise to try to get 
the pupil to make this his conscious governing motive in 
its study, to the exclusion of others (for example, of the 
categories named), as it would for a father who is teaching his 
child to walk, to deprive it of the desire to "come to papa," 
and to try to get it to toddle about the room with no other 
object in view than the only real, physiologic end, — strength- 
ening and training his muscles. 
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The Correlation of Subjects 

The laboratory method is not, however, primarily destruc- 
tive. It does not merely criticise current teaching as being 
too abstract, too remote from the child's sphere TheCosMnic- 
of imerest, too little suited to the workings of his S'tteSSS! 
mind, it also presents very definite proposals in- tory Method, 
tended to improve this state of affairs. One of the most im- 
portant of these is its iosistent demand for a closer correlation 
of subjects, both of the mathematical subjects among them- 
selves and of mathematics with physics. 

That arithmetic, algebra, geometry, trigonometry should be 
taught side by side by the same teacher to the same pupils, 
each helpine and illuminating the other, and not 
tandem, as is the custom m America, has long oi Um mthe- 
been urged. That the " water-tight compart- SSmbmI?" 
ments" be abolished, that malhemalics be treated ''»«°^""- 
as one subject is one of the leading theses of the laboratory 
method.' The topic will be discussed more in detail in 
another connection. The early introduction, even in elemen- 
tary geometry,' of the elements of analytic geometry and of 



* Engineers tell us that in the school, algebra is taught in 
one water-tight compartment, geometry in another, and physics 
in another, and that the student learns to appreciate (if ever) only 
very late the absolutely close connection between these different 
subjects, and then, if be credits the fraternity of teachers with 
knowing the closeness of this relation, he blames them most 
heartily for their unaccountable way of teaching them. " — Moore, 
Prtsid^ntial Address. 

■ Tannery, in the Revue Pedagogique, July, 1903, advises that 
the reasoning which is customarily used to Ihe equivalence of the 
volumes of obhque and right prisms "be kept in an historical 
museum as evidence of how intelligent our ancestors were." 

He suggests two means of replacing the proof. The one 
(mediocre) consists of cutting the two prisms into thin slices, 

making the prisms out of disks of paper. With such models 
the theorems can be made " clear as day " to the pupils. 

second procedure, which is excellent, but demands a 
marked effort, consists in learning some integral calculus before 




the calculus' — such as the plotting of curves, the derivative 
as measuring rate and slope, the ideas of integration — has 
also been advocated, and indeed the new French curricula of 
1902, effective throughout all France, have extended the mini- 
mum of mathematical acquirements so as lo include the ele- 
ments of analytical geometry and of the calculus. {Previously 
this minimum included only the elements of trigonometry.) 

Excellent French texts have already appeared conforming to 
the details of the new requirements. The works of Tannery 
and Borel will be found specially interesting and suggestive.' 
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studying the measurement of these volumes. lolegral c^culus I 
In the secondary school ! 1 Yes, 1 am not joking. The effort 
needed <o learn what a derivative is, an integral, and how by means 
of these admirable tools surfaces and volumes can be evaluated, 
is certainly less than the effort heretofore demanded of a child to 
establish the equiv.-tlence of oblique and right prisms, of two 
pyramids (the staircase figure, you know, that is so tiresome 
to make), then the insupportable volumes of revolution. Even 
to-day I don't know the expression for the volume generated 
by a segment of a circle turning about a diameter. . . . 

" To teach what is needed of the differential and integral calculus 
and of analytic geometry will require, going slowly, perhaps eight 
or ten lessons. Don't tell me that the pupils will not understand 1 
Why, then do they understand, what they are taught to-day about 
the volumes just mentioned ? After these lessons, a quarter 
of an hour will suffice to establish the expressions for all the 
volumes of elementary geometry.' And think, besides, of the 
world of ideas which will open before the pupil, of the multitude 
of applications which he can make." 

' "When the elements of arithmetic, of algebra, and of 
geometry shall have been treed from the multitude of parasitic 
propositions and reduced to the exposition of directive ideas and 
essential methods, not only will valuable time have been gained, 
but also greater clearness of ideas imparted. This will permit t' 
introduction of the elements of analytic geometry and of calculus. 

" This whole totality . . . represents what every ordinarily edu- 
cated man ought to know of mathematics.'' — Laisant, La MatfU- 
malique, p. 270 (1898)- 

Tannery, J., Notions de MalMmatiquei, Paris, 1903 ; Borel, 
Algibrt, Second CyeU, Paris, 1903. 




The laboratory method does not slop with demanding the 
interrelation of the various mathematical subjects, . , „ . 
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all the appli 



* " As a pure mathemalictan I hold as a most important sugges- 
tion of the English movement, the suggestion of Perry's, jnst cited, 
that by emphasizing steadily the practical sides of ma them a tics, 
that is, arithmetic computations, mechanical drawing, and graphical 
methods generally, in continuous relation with problems of physics 
and chemistry and engineering, it would be possible to give very 
young students a great body of the essential notions of trigonometry, 
analytic geometry, and the calculus. This is accomplished on the 
one hand by the increase of attention and comprehension obtained 
by connecting the abstract mathematics with subjects which are 
naturally of interest to the boy, so that, for instance, all the results 
obtained by theoretic process are capable of check by laboratory 
process, and, on the other hand, by a diminution of emphasis on 
the systematic and formal aides of the instruction in mathematics." 
— Moore, Presidential Address. 

" There seems to be no doubt tliat very great advantage is gained 
in the school teaching of mathematics by the practice of introduc- 
ing the pupil at the earliest stage possible to the point where algebra 
and geometry join hands, and where mathematics enters into phys- 
ical sciences . . . the wise teachers accordingly endeavor to con- 
nect mathematics in special applications with the natural science 
studies of his form ; never of course venturing on the more ab- 
struse questions, and taking care that pupils do not delude them- 
selves into thinking that they understand what is still dark to 
them." — Barnetl, p. 235. 

" The application of mathematics to all the other sciences is the 
spinal column of our system of studies ; it is in fact this application 
which ensures continuity and progression to the system." — Ber- 
trand, Let Eludes dans In Dimocratie, p. 21 1. 

'■ From our point of view, a pure science is never a complete 
science. Consequently all rational instruction should contain, side 
by side with the elements, continued applications, adapted as 
closely as possible to the theory. The end of these applications is 
twofold : lirsl. to give the pupil that drill without which a science 
'y assimilated ; and then, what is still more important, 
to give continual opportunity for linking the concrete with the 
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It has a]so been held that mathematics sbooM be re* 
gaided as suicily aiixiliair to the natural sciences, that this 
puipose should be determiuing, aud that in the conscious- 
ness of the pupiU mathematics should be only a preparation 
for phjrsics." The laboratory method goes a step fimher and 
■mkcs the most radical proposition so far made anywhere, viz., 
thai autheioatics and physics be organized into one coherent 
«fao)^ dte most extreme form of the proposition being that the 
Koqpuaatioa be so thoroogfa as to rect^iie in the secondary 
h^mI bo distinctioa between mathematics and its principal 



It has CTCD been orgcd that no formal study of mathematics 
is needled at all, bot that pie-collegiate nutbematics at least 
CQttkd be dcvdoped incidentally in the study of natural phe- 
aoneiu." Thoogh thb proposal is extreme, it contains much 
food ; yet the time must come when the child sees that he will 
wve himxlf much trouble if he makes a mathematical tool and 
pncttsei with it enough to have a fair amount of skill in its 
we. The concrete application gives zest to the work, but there 
Hmt be occasions when the mathematical process itself is a 
Ct&tie of interest. 

In tiiis coooecdoQ " Story of a School " by Jobonnot, should 



HbttncI, to ahow how one can pass bom this to that, which is the 
knal «*hI of Kience in general."— Laisant. p. 190. See also Wood- 
ruff, Teaching of Elementary Algebra from the StandpcMnt of the 
TMGh«T of PhjTsic*. S(k. Rtx:. 1904, p. 137. 
M l^w example, Richter, cited in ForUckrittt d. Mmk., 1891, 

^* " Op))0rtuDit)rs are abundant — at least would be in an ideal 
•rhool — of teaching by contact with actual phenomena every 
in*lhrinatlc&l (dca and principle required 10 enter npoa college 
thtillc*. - more than the average freshman has. — without the 
vhl|.l'» kuowinj; that he is siud}-ing mathematics, simply by bringing 
ii»l thp lull meaning of the phenomena wliere ao opportunity pre- 
%*\\\» tiacll, nnd then giving the child, whatever his age, the mathe- 
mitlkUn'* terms and Ibnnulx for that meaning." — Alling-Aber, 
^IN> 
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be read." It is a suggestive account of a step in the right 
direction, and justly lays much stress on incidental "incWectii" 
teaching. Tetciung. 

" ' I declare,' said one of our most observant pupils, as he 
came out from recitation one day, ' the teaching in al! the 
classes is somehow alike. It makes no difference whether 
we are in natural science, mathematics, or language, we are 
going the same road, and each lesson throws a new light upon 
alt the others.' 

" ' Geometry was developed incidentally out of ihe needs of 
constructive art and was carried forward slowly as the gradual 
progress of the pupil called for further application of its prin- 
ciples. It was specially gratifying to witness the cheerful 
activity of pupils in this line of work so often dreaded and 
shirked, and to watch the stimulating effect of power gained 
in mastering a difficult problem.' " 

What is sound in these proposals for correlation? It is 
unquestionably sound that the mathematical subjects should 
not be taught tandem; that they should be taught mmti* 
side by side ; that physics should not be taught in fheSV™- 
one year exclusively, mathematics being " dropped " v^ t 
that year, but that it should be taught simultaneously with 
mathematics throughout the four years of the course, bringing 
the mathematical theory and the physical application into close 
juxtaposition ; letting the physical experiment often lead to the 
mathematical problem ; that the courses in physics and 
mathematics should be organized with intention to dovetail; 
that the ideal would be that they be given by the same teacher, 
at once a thorough mathematician and a thorough physicist ; 
where such a teacher is not available, two working in harmony 
and sympathy, each well prepared in his own line, will prob- 
ably achieve better results than if the double work be under- 
taken by a single teacher lacking in preparation in one or the 
other line. All this seems sound, and has already successfully 
undergone the test of experience. As to obliteration of dia- 



" Pop. Sci. Monthly, Feb., 1889; also as Appendix to his Prin^ 
eipUs and Pradice of Teaching, New York, 1896. 
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tinclions, distinctions are like fire, useful servants though bad 
masters. It would be a doubtful gain, even if it were possible, 
to abolish the distinction between algebra and geometry, mathe- 
matics and physics, when breaking down that wall of separation 
between them which has often been regarded as an insuperable 
barrier. 

The proposals just mentioned are backed up by a complaint 

very common among teachers of physics, that the pupils are 

Mithenutlci "°* ^^'^ '° ^PP'y '" Pliys'cs the mathemalics ihey 

iDDsiwut- have previously learned. The statement of Hall '• 

may be regarded as typical : 

" This leaves the boy free to make all the mathematical 
errors of which he is capable ; and the number and variety 
of these which he can put into a simple calculation, especially 
if it involves a trifle of algebra, is the despair of the teacher, 
— I cannot say the wonder of the teacher, for the phenome- 
non, remarkable as it is, soon fails to excite surprise, ... I 
find upon inquiry that other teachers, not only in this country 
but in England also, report a similar weakness in their pupils. 
Mathematical feebleness and fallibility are the birthright of no 
small part of every class beginning physics. The only ques- 
tion is, what to do about it." 

This is not to be wondered at, since no mathematics has 
been taken up for a year or more. With the attention ab- 
sorbed by the difficulties of the new work in physics, it would 
be a marvel if the pupil were to recall the needed formula from 
the algebra of his first year or the proposition from the 
geometry of the second. What is to be done? The best so- 
lution so far suggested seems to be to develop physics simul- 
taneously with mathematics, to the great advantage of both 
subjects. The advantage for mathematics is that the physical 
genesis of many a mathematical problem lends interest and 
hfe to it, while the application to physics tends to fix the 
mathematical results more firmly in mind. This suggestion 
seems very promising, but it has not yet been to any considi 



' Teaching of Physics, pp. 287-: 
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able extent tested iu practice in this country. In France and 
Germany, however, mathematics and physics have been taught 
side by side for years, with excellent results, and no change is 
in prospect. 

Quite a number of the papers mentioned in the bibliography 
contain specific suggestions as to how the work in mathemat- 
ics and physics can be brought into close and M«teriaitor 
effeciive connection. Special attention should be c™^a»°- 
paid to the appendix of the Proceedings of the Second Annual 
Meeting of the Central Association of Science and Mathemat- 
ics Teachers, 1903," which contains much material for use in 
the class-room, and to the valuable syllabus prepared by a 
committee of the Association of Head Masters," describing 
many quantitative experiments requiring little or no appa- 
ratus, which could well be co-ordinated with mathematical 
work. 

A good similar list is found in Armstrong's " Teaching of 
Scientilic Method," pp. 176 et seq. 

From Concrete to Abstract 
Many students of the past and present teaching of mathe- 
matics are beginning to believe that the simplicity of mathe- 
matics, the fewness of its data and processes, the 
completeness of its treatment, have led the teach- 
ers of raathemalics into a grievous pedagogic er; 
the presentation of the subject from the outset in 
ing to feel that, simple as 
it imperfect beginnings arc 



form. They are begii 
roatics should grow 
sarily taboo. 

It is well urged that the teaching of mathi 
commonly begun with definitions, axioms (fi: 
followed by theorems and demonstralio 



Dr, namely, 
its finished 
: is, mathe- 
not neces- 



has too 

nciples), 

ind last, if at all. 



•' Published separately. Can be ofalained from ihc treasurer 
of the Association, Mr. E. Marsh Williams, La Grange, 111., 

" Published in British Special Report, II., pp. 414-423. 
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some " practical applicatioos." " It is not meant that the 
applications were deferred to the close of an entire branch 
l«coc9ize or even of a large chapter, though often this has 
Sj^Sd"*"^ been done, but that as a rule the complete logical 
"'*™***- proof of the theorem has preceded the application. 
This not only ignores the way in which the abstract proofs of 
mathematics have been evolved, but also overlooks the needs 
and constitution of the child's mind. The laboratory method 
proposes that the experimental origin of mathematics be fully 
recognized ; that the pupil be led to feel the need of the 
mathematical too] through some material experiment he has 
made or things he has done.'^ Excellent and suggestive lists 



" " It seems almost as ungenerous as it is common among in- 
experienced critics to attribute the failures of pupils to faults in the 
teaching, and If I join with otiiers in attributing the apparent fail- 
ure of mathematical teaching In the schools to the nature of the 
teaching, it is because on looking throu;;h accepted text-books of 
the fundamental sciences I find no echo of the way in which every 
science is developed, through patient observation, classification, 
and induction to the deductive study tliat is essentially mathemati- 
cal. I find a careful and logical presentment of the later stages in 
the development of the subject, interesting lo the experienced 
student looking back over the gjound he has iraversed, but sepa- 
rated from tlie beginner by the whole stage that corresponds with 
the inductive period in the development of a science. 

" The teacher and the beginner who is unable to work out for 
himself the inductive stage move on different planes, and in conse- 
quence the student learns his science as he would a foreign lan- 
guage, by the use of his memory and his formula;. He is using 
the wrong faculties and abhors the study." — W. N. Shaw, in 
Glasgow Rtpart, p. ?i. 

" " Indeed one may conjecture that, had it not been for the bril- 
liant success of Euclid in his effort to organiie into a formally de- 
ductive system the geometric treasures of his limes, the advent of 
the reign of sciences in the modem sense might not have been so 
long deferred." 

'■ The mathematician with the catholic attitude of an adherent of 
science in general (and at any rate with respect to the problems 
of the pedagogy of elementary mathematics there would s 
be no other rational attitude) will see that the boy will be learning 
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of such experiments have been published (see the bibliog- 
raphy and p. 103), Experiment, estimation, approximation, 
observation, induction, intuition, common sense are to have 
honored places in every mathematical class-room in which the 
laboratory method has sway," 

No doubt, the child's intuition may occasionally play him 
false and lead him to accept as true what is not true, but this 
b really merely the teacher's opportunity to help him to make 
an important step forward and to introduce him in an informal 
and interesting manner to some strict mathematical reasoning. 
The danger that the essential mathematical kernel will not 
come to its rights is probably more apparent than real, pro- 
vided the teacher steers consciously and intelligently for the 
proper goal. 

After consideration of a sufficient number of special cases it 



to make practical use in his scientific investigations — to be sure, 
in a naive and elementary way — of the finest mathematical tools 
which the centuries have forged; that under skilful guidance he 
will learn to be interested not merely in the achievements of the 
tools, but In the theory of the tools themselves, and that thus he 
will ultimately have a feeling towards his mathematical work 
CKtremely different from that which is now met with only too fre- 
quently, — a feeling that mathematics is indeed itself a funda- 
mental reality of the domain of thought, and not merely a matter 
of symbols and arbitrary rules and conventions."^ Moore, /"wji- 
dtntial Addrtss. 

" "Mathematics ought not to be taught exclusively on the 
antique model, ,is a pure science, but, on the contrary, in the modem 
spirit, as a science at once pure and applied. We have seen with 
what care mathematics must be made to spring from the crude ex- 
periences of the early years : we shall now show that no less 
systematic and detailed pains must be taken to connect mathc- 
^— mattes with scientific experience. I pass no opinion on the origin 

^L of the mathematical notions, whether they arise from experience 
^^ or are innate : this fs a problem for metaphysicians. But I knc 
^H that it is extremely regrettable to aggravate further the abstract 
^H character of mathematics by separating it from ordinary experience 
^1 and from scientific experience." — Bertrand, Lcs Etudis dans la 
^B Dimocraiit, Paris, 1900, p. 206. 




is a relief, a simplification to abstract, lo generalize. Abstrac- 
tions and generalizations are rather the cron-ning products 
mpUili- "'^'^ ^^^ foundation stones," From (he point of 
BwiHii*'^- ^'^" °^ ^''^ laboratory methoil the pupil, when 
mitica. weighed down by the burden of many similar con- 

crete or numerical cases, may be easily led to see that they can 
all be replaced by a single, though necessarily more vague, case- 
He thus abstracts his own mat hematics." The power of ab- 
straction so developed, very simply and gradually at first, must 
be used more and more freely. The laboratory raetliod, while 
insisting on the experimental,*' the concrete, the workshop 



" " General formulas which men have devised to express groups 
of details, and which have severally simplitied their conceplions by 
writing many facts into one fact, they have supposed must sim- 
plify the conceplions of a child also. They have forgotten that a 
generalization is simple only in comparison with the whole mass of 
particular truths it comprehends, that it is more complex than any 
of these truths taken singly, . . . and that to a mind not possess- 
ing these simple truths it is a mystery. Thus confounding two 
kinds of simplification, teachers have constantly erred by setting 
out with "first principles.' "— Spencer, Educ, chap. z. 

"" •■ The essential end towards which humanscience tends is the 
study of Ihe phenomena which the external world presents 10 us. 
In this study there are three distinct steps : 

" 1 . By abstraction, the magnitudes must be prepared for mathe- 
matical study : for a phenomenon loo complexed to be fathomed is 
substituted one more simple in that it relates only to absirscitons 
while still representing approximately (but only approTimately) the 
nature of the facts. This may be called the putting into egualions. 

" 2. The solution of tkt equations. This Is the purely malhe- 
matical step. 

" J. Th< return from the abstract lo Iht concrete. This includes 
expression of the results in concrete terms, discussion of the results 
and iheir experimental corroboration." — Laisant, pp. 20-21 (con- 
densed). Note how Ihe abstract is embedded in the concrete. 

*i " The arithmetical problems arising out of these experiments, 
founded as ihey are on their own data, are worked by the pupils 
with nn amount of interest, not to say eagerness, which artificially 
mule problems can never inspire." — Smith, Teaching of Chemis- 
try, New York, 1902. p. lai. 
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nde ** of mathematics, and while at present laying special 

emphasis on these things because they have been too long 
under- emphasized or entirely ignored, is no foe to abstract 
mathematics, and does not aim at eliminating any abstract 
mathematics simply as such. Its ideals in this regaid will be 
fiilly reached when the pupil's altitude is active, not passive ; 
when he abstracts mathematics, but does not simply gulp down 
previously abstracted mathematics; when the order of instruc- 
tion is from the concrete to the abstract, and not from the 
abstract to the concrete. 

It may be well to define a little more closely what is that 
concrete which is thus demanded as the basis of work in 
mathematics. Is it material things, experiments Tpj,(i,tj, 
with them, reasoning about themi" Yes, but not CanereteP 
these exclusively. It is, as used here, whatever is thoroughly 
mastered inlellectual property of the pupil. At the very out- 
set integral numbers have no sense until they have been 
exempUfied by concrete objects. As soon as mastered they 
have become concrete and can be used to lead up to new 
abstractions. In studying properties common to all polygons, 
— properties of the n-gon, — hexagons and octagons may well 
give the concrete beginnings. The concrete at any stage in- 
cludes all the abstractions previously made and assimilated. 
While certain material experiments, the study of certain phases 
of physical sciences, lead up to a large amount of mathematics 
in a natural and interesting way, in other cases concrete begin- 
nings may be made as effectively from objects of thought, 




" Armstrong, Teaching Set. Method, London, 1903, cites state- 
ments to show that mathematics is overestimated in British 
military schools, and then proceeds to set up as "Reasonable 
standards," p. 64: "It should be insisted tliat fundamentals be 
thoroughly taught by practical methods, so that the knowledge ac- 
quired may be real and usable : it is astonishing how far students 
may be carried in mathematics, how real and interesting the sub- 
ject becomes to them, when they grasp the tact that it has a prac- 
tical bearing." All of which the teacher of mathematics may well 
lay to heart 
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concepts, previous abstractions, — without any n 
whatever.** 

When the mathematical problem has been evolved from the 
concrete cases, it is still but a problem. There is inlerest in 
HatheouitiMi solving it, for the pupil knows a reason for its 
DnuDetdtfl. existence. The mathematical processes involved 
must now become the focus of attention and must be mastered 
with little it any concrete assistance. No one has yet succeeded 
in devising a method whereby one actually learns the requi- 
site mathematics in the performance of material experiments. 
Such experiments in so far as they involve mathematics, either 
serve to apply mathematics already known or to formulate new 
mathematical problems for study. In either case, the actual 
mastery of the mathematical process is not a by-product of 
the material experiment, but requires separate sludy. In the 
mathematical work, cases which are concrete in the sense of 
having already been mastered and assimilated, will be of 
marked help. Thus pupils might be led to the general solu- 
tion of quadratic equations by being asked to solve in turn : 



^=1 

{a:+i)» = 9 
(a: + 3)'=io 



;c'+ro:r+34=I» 



Such procedure is of the very best for teaching general matbe- 
matical results by a march in essence concrete. The mathe- 
matically concrete may lead by gradual process and by a fairly 
direct path to the mathematically abstract. (The physically 



" For example : To introduce a college class to the notion of 
determinants, it would be beginning in a sutSciently concrete way 
to solve Bimultaaeously the equations : 

a X + by =.e 

,x + dy=J 
and study the form of the solution. 
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concrete laiely if ever leads directly to the mathematically 
abstract.) 

Some other Changes urged 

So far, the discussion has been restricted to the two irapor- 
tant general reforms, — concrete beginnings, correlation of 
subjects, — at which both the English and the American 
movement aim. It has been necessary to be summary; for 
details the reader should refer to such of the books and papers 
named in the bibliography as may be accessible, A brief 
mention of some of the other important changes urged must 
suffice here. 

1, Work with a targe body of axioms. It is urged that all 
those things should be taken for granted which seem evident 
to the pupil or whose truth cao be satisfactorily eslabUshed by 
direct observation, and that the philosophic questions should 
be deferred or omitted. Let the standard for rigor of proof 
be the pupil's capacity to appreciate rigor, and not the strictest 
rigor thus far attained. It is an error to make the pupil learn 
forms of demonstration for which he sees neither need nor use. 
All this is sound, and a pedagogic consequence of the strict 
investigation of axioms of recent years. The whole subject 
will be discussed more in detail in a subsequent chapter. One 
word of caution may be spoken here. It is not meant that 
plausibilities be palmed off on the pupils as proofs. The 
meaning is ; 

i. Accept without demonstration things which are true and 
which the pupil believes without formal proof; for example, 
that all right angles are equal, that from a point in a plane, 
one and but one perpendicular can be drawn to any straight 
line in that plane. 

ii. Accept without demonstration theorems which there is 
occasion to use, but whose rigorous proof is too difficult for 
the pupil, or which would consume too much time. It is not 
necessary that every theorem used should have been previously 
demonstrated. " A child need not know how to make a watch 
before he may use one" (Perry). The theorem may either 
be stated on the teacher's authority alone, 01 with such aid to 
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make it seem plausible as the teacher may think of value, 
always taking care that the pupil understands that he has not 
been given the rigorous proof. Absolute truth toward the pupil 
is the paramount essential. 

II. Various modes of proof lo be admitted. In addition to 
acceptance of a large body of facts without proof, proofs of 
types different from those usually accepted may be admitted ; 

1. Intuitional proof . Intuition is sometimes a very satis- 
factory mode of proof, and the power of intuition should be 
cultivated. For example : the perpendicular is the shortest 
distance from a point to a straight line, (The customary 
"proof" is merely the same intuition concerning double the 
distance.) 

2. Proof based on measurement. The measurements may 
be of material objects or of carefully constructed figures. The 
result is only approximate, but there is usually a certain part of 
it which one knows to be correct as far as it goes, in conse- 
quence of the degree of accuracy of the constructions and 
measurements. Thus, one can easily prove conclusively by 
measurements that 3 < jt < 4. 

3. Free use of motion, and of any other aids which help to 
convince the mind of the correctness of what is asserted. The 
cast-iron form of the traditional proof is not abandoned, but 
simply not used exclusively. The following may serve as a 
specimen of what would be accepted as sufficient proof even 
from a conservative point of view : 

To show that the sum of the external 
gles of a convex polygon is 360°, sup- 
pose a man to walk around the polygon, 
At each comer he turns through the ex- 
• temal angle at that corner, and when he 
reaches the starting point he has made one 
complete turn. 

Similarly, translation of figures on squared 
paper is freely used ; in fact, all the needful properties of 
squared paper are unhesitatingly taken for granted. 

III. Teach through the eye. This may be done by care- 
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fill drawing, by use of colors, by use of square paper, by 
careful record of work in a laboratory record book, by 
schematic outlines of methods and results. The best pieces 
of apparatus in the mathematical laboratory are pencils and 
paper: various colors, squared paper." With this simple 
apparatus much mathematics can be made concrete, ideas 
of variation, of approximations to limits, of integration even, 
can be nicely developed, as well as other theorems directly 
proved. 

The graphic representation of numerical facts and relation- 
ships by means of curves is important in mathematics and 
is interesting to the child long before he reaches 
the secondary school. It is familiar to him from 
the newspapers and magazines of the day, in which he may 
see pictures of men of different sizes used to represent the rela- 
tive strength of the armies of different nations, cubes of vari- 
ous sizes to represent their output of iron, or trains of various 
lengths to represent their relative railroad traffic. 

The principles underlying this representation are understood 
without any trouble. All the needful properties of the cross- 
section paper are sufficiently obvious and may be assumed 
without proof. The use of curves to represent variations 
of temperature, of price, of population, etc., is already also 
fomiliar to him, and its principles are tacitly assumed without 
difficulty. 

To draw such curves interests the child, not only because it 
gives him something which he can do, but also because the 
curves themselves are interesting, as showing much more 
clearly than do tables of numbers how the quantity repre- 
sented varies, when it increases, when it decreases, at what 
rate, etc. Two or more curves in the same drawing permit 
comparisons between the variations of different quantities. 



** " Squared paper, a marvellous instruction which ought to he 
in the hands of every one who works in mathematics from the 
kindergarten to the university." — Laisant, L'£dueatum foniUt 
sttr la Science, Paris, 1904, p. 13. 
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Such curves can be dravni with profit as a part of the work 
in arithmetic, and other graphic representations of numeri- 
cal facts may also be used, such as by lengths of lines, by 
squares, by rectangles, by circles. All this work has also 
marked value as drill in the varied computations required, 
and in the use made of properties of geometric forms. 
The data employed would be specific numbers, either given 
by the teacher or ascertained fi;om actual conditions by the 
pupil. 

In the secondary school, laws may be given from which 
data themselves may be computed. For example : 

Make a graphic representation of railway fares for journeys 
of various lengths, the rate of fare being 3 cents per mile. 
From the diagram read off the fare for 7 miles ; the distance 
one can travel for 45 cents, etc. 

Many such questions can be asked, both about curves 
traced according to a given law, and about those traced from 
empirical data. 

The converse process is equally important : given the curve, 
to deiemiine the law, or read off the data. This can be done 
occasionally, using straight lines and circles for determination 
of the law and curves drawn at random for reading off the 
data. 

After a large number of simple problems like those men- 
tioned above have been solved, it is an interesting exercise 
to ask each pupil to make a problem of a certain type and also 
the graph representing the relationship. When the graphs 
and the problems have been handed in, the graphs only are 
redistributed among the class, each pupil endeavoring to 
determine from the graph received the mathematical rela- 
tionship which it represents. Such work can be done most 
satisfactorily after some study of geometry. 

The construction of the curve can often be accomplished 
decidedly more expeditiously by the geometric 
properties of the relationship, than by plotting 
numerical values. 
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Writing this i- = -, 
suggests the following geometric construction : 



Since 



PA _ CB 

0A~ O^ 
if we let OJ = i,and CB= A, 
we have, using the ordinary nota- 
tion of X and y axes, 




From this an easy practical conslmction for the graph of 
y ■=. ^ follows. 

Let M N be parallel to the y axis and at the distance i 
from it. For any ^ lay off 5 C = x. Draw O C. At A, 
the extremity of x, draw a perpendicular to the s axis. The 
point P common to this perpendicular and C is a point 
of the locus. 

On squared paper, points of the locus can be marked very 
rapidly. Use a ruler as C. Put a pin at the point O, and 
keep the niler constantly touching it. Let the point C be in 
turn the successive divisions of the squared paper. The cor- 
responding point A will be in turn the successive divisions 
along OX, In each position run the eye from the point A 
along the line of the squared paper to the ruler; mark the 
point where the line meets the ruler. 

Many points of the curve can thus be rapidly marked, and 
the curve sketched through them represents quite closely the 
relation y = je". 



*• From Moore, Cross-section Paper as a Mathematical loslru- 
School Rtviev}, 1906, p. 317. This paper gives a number 
of other examples, aad will repay careful study. 
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Tbe cmve thus diwn is a gnphk table of squares ; also 
of square roots, for x = ^j. 

It coQ also be used to sohre quadntk equations. For, put 
the quadmk e(]nuioa into tbe fatm : 

^ = fx + i. 
Lay the tuter ia the posilkm 

.'=/* + f- 
For anj point of the ctirre 
y = ^. 
For the coromoo points of tbe coire and tbe lulcr, 

That is, tbe x'i of tbe points of intenectioD of the ruler's 
edge and the curve are the roots of the quadratic equation. 

.^dt^ition, subtraction, muttipbo^ion, and di^-ision tablci 
and others may also be repTescnled graphically. 

The figure wUl suffice to show bow a graphic addition taUe 
may be made." 

To add 3 and i : run to the right 3, 
up 1 ; the diagonal line will lead to the 
e„i,kl,0». sum. The sum of a.j and 
•"■''"■ 1.6 may be found similarly 
by ninning 1.7 to the right then t.6 
up. The end point does not fall on a 
diagonal line but the eye will readily 
imagine one ; it may be assisted by a 

These examples will suffice to illustrate the Taried and 
fundamental ways in which squared paper may be used in 
2SmS* c'sm^nUry mathematics. It well deserves the 
Pifcr. "canoniiation" which has been proposed for it, 

and the widespread interest that is being taken in the sabject 
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of graphs is promising. It is encouraging to liad elementaiy 
text-books making use of graphs, but the possibilities of 
squared paper are far from exhausted if it is used merely 
for the graphic solution of two simultaneous equations, linear 
or quadratic. Geometric construction of algebraic relations, 
graphic computation, exhibition of tables are also among 
its possibilities. It serves, as perhaps nothing else can, to 
weld together the three characteristic mathematical ideas of 
number, form, and formula under the fundamental concept, 
functionality.''' 

The use of squared paper for the graphic solution of 
equations is neither the easiest nor the most important of its 
uses. It is perhnps the most abstract and a large amount of 
work with concrete data should precede any attempt at the 
representation and graphic solution of abstract equations. Il 
is a long step from problems like the first of the following 
to the second : 

1. The daily profits of a factory are ti per workman, less 
a fixed operating charge of $10 per day. A second factory 
makes ti per workman, but its fixed operating charge is $2$ 
per day. Represent the- net profits of each factory according 
lo the number of workmen. If the factories employ the 
same number of workmen, for what numbers of workmen will 
the first factory make the larger profit? The second? For 
what number of workmen will they make the same profit? 
What is this profit? 

3. Solve graphically : 

y = 2x-io 

Pupils may solve the first with ease and still find serious diffi- 
culty with the second. It requires very slow development 
and considerable training to get the pupils lo grasp clearly 
the idea of an equation in two variables as recording a restric- 
tion to which these variables are always subject in their varia- 
tion, and the curve as the representation of their variation 
under this restriction. 



» See Mtx 
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is really essential to the best success with the method. 
Plenty of working space is desirable. More in detail, the 
following equipment may be mentioned, arranged roughly in 
order of importance." 

I. A good library, containing a selection of the works named 
in Chapter IX. In addition it should include quite a number 
of current text-books ; also various tables of logarithms, rang- 
ing from 3 to 7 places ; interest tables, tables of factors, 
squares, square roots, reciprocals, 

a. Sufficient blackboard to accommodate ail the class at 
once ; some cross-section board ; spherical blackboards, large 
and small; hinged blackboards (dihedral angle) ; blackboards 
forming a right trihedral angle ; others forming the eight 
octants about a point. 

3. Mathematical models, purchased or home-made, or 
both. 

4. Logarithmic slide rules. 

5. Surveying instruments." 

6. Balances, steelyards. 

7. Pendulums. 

8. Levers, pulleys, wedges, screws, vises. 
g. Mercurial barometer, thermometer. 

10. Instruments for measuring specific gravity of liquids; 
for example, a lactometer. 

Various features suggest the use of the term " laboratory " 
to designate the method. 

I. The fundamental use of material acdvity, including 
drawing. Generalizations from the concrete to Tbetem 
the abstract. "Ubor,t«7." 

a. The performance of the bulk of the work in the class- 
room (laboratory). 



I 



" Lists are also given by Myers, School Revinti, 1903, pp. 737- 
739- 

•° Excellent directions for the cheap preparation of home-raad4 
instruments 3r<! given in Myers, Observational and Experimental 
Astronomy, Chic^o, 190Z. 
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5. Tac issgame^i of a list of things (analogous to lists of 
labontorr cxpeniaen-.s) to be done by all pupils, though not 
necessatiijr simaltzDeoasly." 

The phases which gii"s mos: direct occasion to the designa- 
tk>a '■ Uboraton- " «re sn^ested by the physical laboratory, 

and in this connection there is also a possibility 

tfeirMni of danger. While all good su^cstions from the 
"*^^^- gietfaods of ibe physical laboratory arc of course 
to be adopted, cxaaoa sbonld be exercised not to adopt its 
draw-backs as wen, or to take fac gnLUted that everything done 
there ought to find its strkt coanteipart in mathematics. 

In particiilu, the bet tliat in the physical laboratory 
Students work singly or in small gronps under the general 
supcrvisioi) of the iastructot, but with direct contact with him 
for only a few tninates, is a Kmifatti^n of the physical labora- 
tory, not an advantage. It is a consequence of the character 
of the apparatus which must be nsed, and it seems that the 
great advantages of laboratory work in physics can be attained 
only under this limitation, but it is a limitation nevertheless. 

The character of the apparatus — its variety, costliness, and 
bulk — forbids much duplication, and effectively prevents 
simultaneous work by all the pupils on the same problem. 
Class work is not found in the phy^cal laboratoiy, not because 
it is intrinsically desirable to exclude it, but because it is impos- 
sible to attain it. The laboratory svslem of physics is far from 
satisfactory in itself; it simply makes the best of the situation. 
Every effort is made by physicists to utilize to the utmost the 



" "A mathemitical laboratory is something not often men- 
tioned, but I think the thing, however we name it, a necessity. It 
will contain, in part, such things as relate to ordinary*, nol purely 
scientific, measures," — Safford, Atalktm&lical Teaching (pub- 
lished 1836) p. 43. 

In the same work (p. 13) J. W. Dickinson. Secretary of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education, is quoted as recommending 
" laboratory work in mathematics as well as in physics."' On " lab- 
oratory" meihods in the leaching of history see Bourne, Tht 
Ttacking of History and Civics, New York, 1902, pp. 172-173. 
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teacher's time in the laboratory. Even so, laboratory work 
must go hand in hand with class-room work, whose mode of 
class-room treatment is substantially the same as that of 
mathematics. 

In mathematics the situation is much better. The possi- 
bility of doing much work with the class as a unit is one of 
the great advantages ol the matheraatica! subject 
matter, and is to be cherished with the deepest better in 
solicitude and not to be abandoned because of 
a mere analogy. The apparatus needed for matheraalics 
(pencil and paper the most prominent) can be improvised by 
the pupil as a rule, and it is quite possible to arrange matters 
so as to retain the benelits of the class system, and add thereto 
the good features of the physical laboratory system, while 
avoiding its defects."* 

The fundamental need here, as ever, is that the teacher 
teach. That he run neither to the one extreme of simply 
" hearing recitations," nor to the other, of setting tasks to 
be worked by the unaided pupil in the " laboratory." In fact, 
the two tendencies, while apparently running in opposite direc- 
tions, come near to meeting on the other side of the circle. 

The procedure which physicists find best pedagogically sug- 
gests a plan for mathematics ; namely, not that the mathemati- 
cal class exercise be supplanfed by a mathematical iUode 
laboratory exercise, but that it be siippkmfnied propowd. 
thereby. Let the mathematical class exercise be conducted 
in some good mode as at present, with the usual time aliot- 
meni. Let this be supplemented by work in a well-equipped 
mathematical laboratory, either under the direction of the 
teacher or one or more competent assistants, or both. In 



** " It is important that the subject itself should not be obscured 
by the maltiplicity of its applications. It is true that for the 
learner these applications are invaluable ; but it is a pity when a 
really capable boy spends all his time in solving 'catchy 'problems, 
when he might be going on with the study of things vastly higher 
in importance-" — Maihews, in Spencer, Aims and Practice of 
Teaching, Cambridge, 1897, 191. 




the laboratory work there should be the freest interchange 
of thought and assistance, the laboratory period to lake the 
place of outside study. The pupils should do substantially the 
same work in the laboratory, and the class exercise should 
prepare directly for it. 

This proposal recognizes the laboratory work for what it 
really is, — ■ private study under guidance, with the best facili- 
ties and in the most helpful environment. It is directly in 
line with an important recommendation of the Committee on 
College Entrance Requirements ; namely : 

" XIV. Rfsolved, That we recommend an increase in the 
school day in secon^lary schools to permit a larger amount of 
study in school under supervision." ** 

It may be well to recall that when the subjects are duly 
correlated, physics is in an important sense a laboratory aide 
of mathematics. 

The feeling that mathematics must be made more con- 
crete, must come into closer touch with the realities about the 
pupil,** is growing in both Germany and France as well as in 
England and America, and the influence of the work of Perry 



•• Report, p. 40. 

" " No teaching is so difficult as that of mathematics, since the 
large majority of the pupils is decidedly indisposed to allow itself 
to be harnessed in the rigid framework of logical coaclusioos. 
The interest of young people is much more easily won if one sets 
out from material things and gradually leads on to abstract formula- 
tions. . . . All this is certainly most true, but there lies a danger 
in it ... It is possible that through (he mere mass of interesting 
applications the real logical training may be crippled, and under 
no circumstancps may this happen, for then the real marrow of 
the whole is lost. Hence, we desire emphatically an enlivening 
of instruction in mathematics by means of its applications, but we 
desire also that the pendulum which in earlier decades perhaps 
swung too far in the abstract direction should not now swing to 
the other extreme, but we wish to remain in the just mean. To 
preserve the just mean is the problem and the art of the teacher, 
which should be furthered by an improved preparation of teach- 
ers." — Klein. Uebtrden matkemalischtn UHterricht an den k6ken» 
SchuUn,Jahresber. rf. deutsih. Math. Ver., 1902, p. 669. 
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can be distinctly marked in the current of thought on the 
European contiDenl." 

Klein te!ls us, and adds his own weighty approval to the 
thought, that Schellbach, who did perhaps more for the peda- 
gogy of mathematics in Germany than any other siniu«r Tea- 
man, " never insisted in a one-sided way on the oSSuj'iiid 
abstract side of the science, but always emphasized Frwwe. 
its connections with the problems of astronomy and physics, 
as well as the general requirements of life ; he always re- 
garded the power to formulate mathematically problems com- 
ing from without, and the estimation of the magnitude of the 
various influences at work, as just as important as the strict 
treatment of ready-made mathematical problems." " 

The resolution of the " Verein zur Forderung des Mathe- 
maiischnaturwissenschaftlichen Unterrichts," 1891, is also 
worth citing : 

" The pupils of the secondary schools are in general not 
sufficiently able to recognize the mathematical phases of the 
experiences of life, and the reason lies especially in the fact 
that the applications of mathematics are often made in arti- 
ficial examples instead of bearing on the circumstances of 
real life. Hence the system of school mathematics must be 
built up in its detaib with view to its natural applications 
(physics, chemistry, astronomy, business arithmetic, etc.). The 
examples to be used are to accustom the pupils to observe in 
the objects of sense perception not only the qualitative but 
also the quantitative side, to the extent that such a mode 
of regarding their environment shall become a permanent 
need." 



And finally, the Royal Order of November a6, 1900, which 
extends to scientific secondary schools the recognition and 
privileges theretofore accorded only to the classical institu- 
tions, insists specifically on more emphasis on intuition, ex- 
periment, and applications in the natural s 



•• For details as to reee 
zftp. 48. 

" Klein, in Ltxis, die 
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In the present chapter a number of somewhat isolated 
points will be taken up briefly, which could not ciuracter oi 
well be discussed in other connections. Clwpier. 

Rigor. With regard to rigor there are two extremes, — 
absolute scientific rigor on the one hand is attainable only by 
the specialist, and any attempt to approximate to ODtaeDeiree 
it serves merely to make the subject dry, repellent, jj^'^^** 
incomprehensible to pupils. On the other hand, Cia«Worfc 
the crowning glory of mathematics is its peculiar clearness, 
the strictness of its proofs, and unless the subjective effect of 
this is preserved some of the ends of instruction in mathe- 
matics are not attained. 

The best course to be taken seems to be to base the work 
on targe bodies of hypotheses, assuming many things which 
might be proved, but to make inferences from these hypoth- 
eses in strict accord with the laws of thought (logic).* This 
does not mean that everything should be built up by strict 
deductive reasoning on the basis of the premises assumed, nor 
that the really deductive reasoning used should always be ex- 
pressed in the most formalistic manner, but that when pro- 
fessing to be strict, the reasoning should really be so, and that 
there should always be a clear line drawn between what is 
proved and what is assumed as sufficiently plausible with- 
out proof, or accepted and used on the assertion of others 
{e. g., teacher) that it can be proved. Absolute truth towards 
the pupil is the (irst essential. 

I^et the idea of building up a system of propositions rigor- 
ously deduced from a set of irreducible assumptions (axioms) 
be abandoned, but let the distinction between what constitutes 
a proof in mathematics and what does not be all the more 



' See Chapter X., On axioms. 
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emphasized. Exactly this frank admission that particular 
propositions are accepted on authority, on verification, or on 
other grounds which make them plausible, opens the door for 
such emphasis. Nothing couid be more pernicious than the 
palming off of sham "proofs" on pupils as real,* but with 
frank admission of unproved propositions the work can be 
carried on in a stricter and more correct spirit from the 
outset When this is done there will be many and large gaps 



' " I am convinced that less harm is done nowadaj's by leaching 
by rote than those ill-advised attempts at rational instruction 
which are inspired by imperfect knowledge. Thus, for instance, 
if you state the binomial theorem for a fractional exponent and 
the conditions for its validity, you do not educate your pupil, but 
you give him a piece of information which he can learn to apply 
and which may be practrcally useful to him; but if you go on to 
make him learn one of those unsatisfactory ' proofs ' of the 
theorem which still beep their place in some of the text-books, 
you are doing positive mischief, and replacing harmless ignorance 
by a new pretence of knowledge." — Mathews quoted (no refX 
Bamclt, pp. 229. 

" There is a great deal of talk nowadays about the educative 
value of the sciences, and it is understood that the value of mathe- 
matics lies in teaching how to reason. But surely this virtue is 
not found in the mechanism of calculation. . . . There is danger 
in attempting to persuade pupils that they understand operations 
on the basis of insufficient theory. If the teacher is sufficiently 
dextrous to accomplish this, he warps the minds of his pupils. A 
mark of a good thinker is that he distinguishes clearly between 
what he comprehends and what he does not comprehend; 10 
persuade an individual that he sees clearly when he sees but 
vaguely is not good; far better that the teacher ask the pupils to 
accept his word. Those pupils who have a strong and indocile 
mind, who fight against what they do not understand, run some 
risks ; they are told that they ought to comprehend ; they do not 
succeed in doing so, and regard themselves as imbeciles, while this 
epithet really belongs to those who make themselves believe that 
they understand." — ^J. Tannery, In Padi, Algibre, Paris, 1892, 



"Towards the whole truth with all our heart : on it, no, because 
it is a meaningless requirement." — Dewey, The Psychological 
and Logical in Geometry, Educ. Rev. 1903, pp. 387-399. 



J 
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to fill up before completing the deductive edifice, but whatever 
is done will be well done, and progress can be constructive 
only, free from the need of correcting the faults and bad 
habits of earlier days. 

It is of the utmost importance that the teacher himself have 
clear ideas as to rigor of proof, and these ideas are perhaps 
best acquired by a somewhat extensive study of mathematics, 
even of subjects not apparently related to those of the 
elemeotaiy field.' 

Exlension of proofs. Generalization on insufficient data 
should be carefully avoided. Thus when in algebra the idea 
of number is extended so as to include negative 
number, it does not follow that the theorems which uaa an lunf- 
have been proved for arithmetical numbers will 
necessarily hold also for algebraic numbers. The proofs were 
made without thought of algebraic numbers, and the rea- 
sons alleged for arithmetical numbers, and which were true 
for that class of numbers, may not be true for algebraic 
numbers. 

To establish that a proof made for certain definitions holds 
for more general definitions not contemplated when the proof 
was made, it is necessary to go over the proof and 
ascertain whether or not all the reasons alleged are ma; be 
valid also for the more general definitions, even "^ 
though these were not considered in making the first proof. 
If so, the generalized proposition also holds. This is usually 
the case when the propositions of arithmetic are generalized 
to cover algebraic numbers. It is not the case when the 
binomial theorem for positive integral exponents is generalized 
to include fractional exponents. The reasons alleged in the 
proof for positive integral exponents no longer hold when 
applied to fractional exponents (in fact they then lose their 
sense), and it is necessary to devise a new proof. 

The conditions under which a proof may be extended can 
be expressed as follows : 



' See Chapter IX., On the preparation of teachers. 
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Suppose a proposition P to be proved by use of certain 
definitions or objects of thought D^ D^ . . . Di, certain 
axioms A^ A^ . . , A^, and certain propositions previously 
proved /'i/'j . . . Z'., and of no others; if now the definitions 
are changed into Z>,' Dj . . . D/, and if for these defini- 
tions the axioms and propositions become Ai' Aj , . . A J, 
P-! PJ . . . PJ, and are vaUd, — then the proposition P< 
which results from stating proposition P in terms of the new 
definitions is also true. 

As example, we may take the theorem : 
Given four points A, B, C, D, no three of which are col- 
linear; if the straight line determined by the 
points A, B and that determined by the points 
C, D pass through a common point, then the four given 
points lie in one plane. 



Proof. 

Determine the plane pass- 
ing through the points A, B, C. 

The line determined by the 
points A, B lies in this plane. 



Therefore the common point 
of the lines A B mi C D lies 
in the plane. 

Hence the line CD lies in 
this plane. 

Therefore the point D lies 
in the plane. 



Reasons. 

Three no n colli near points 
determine a plane. 

Every point lying on a 
straight line lies in a plane, 
if any two of the points lying 
on the Une lie in the plane. 

For it is a point lying on 
the line A B. 

For two of its points (the 
point C and the common 

point) lie in that plane. 

For it is a point lying on 
line C D. 



If now we change " points " into " planes " and vice versa, 
"lying on" or "lying in" into "passing through" and I'iee 
versa, " noncollinear " or "no three of which are collinear" 
into " intersecting in lines of which no two are parallel," and 
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make the necessary grammatical changes, we see on examina- 
tion (but examination is necessary) that every reason alleged 
is true also in the changed form. Therefore the proposition 
resulting from making the same changes in the original propo- 
sition must also be true, namely : 

Given four planes A, B, C, D, intersecting in hnes no two 
of which are parallel ; if the straight line determined by the 
planes A, B and that determined by the planes C, D lie in a 
common plane, then the four planes pass through one point. 

TVuths vs. conventions. There Is an important distinction 
between truths and conventions, which the teacher ininpjrtiai 
needs always to bear in mind, and to inculcate as i>iMi»etioB. 
occasion may arise. To illustrate : 

" According as the subtraction or the multiplication is per- 
formed first, the expression 24 — 3 X 5, has the value 105 or 9. 
What is its true value ? " 

Reply ! " It has no true value. An agreement as to order 
of operations is required. The agreement ordinarily made 
is that multiplications take priority, but it would be just as 
natural, just as ' true,' to agree to perform the operations in 
order of reading from left to right," 

The view and teaching are far too prevalent, that there is a 
•'true " value inherent in every combination of mathematical 
symbols (apart from the conventions as to the meaning of 
their combination) and the tacit assumption that combina- 
tions defined for some quantities hold in consequence for 
others not considered in the definition. This gives color to 
objections like that of Poe.* The thought must be clear and 




* " In short, I never yet encountered the mere mathematician 
who could be trusted out of equal roots, or one who did not clan- 
destinely hold it as a point of his faith that x^ -f /):r was absolutely 
and unconditionally equal to f. Say to one of these gentlemen by 
way of experiment, if you please, that you believe that occasions 
may occur where r* 4- /> ^ is not altogether equal to f, and, having 
made him understand what you mean, get out of his reach as 
speedily as convenient, for, beyond doubt, he will endeavor to knock 
you down." — Foe, Furlointd LttUr. 
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pofent in ihe teacher's mind from the very beginning that 
mathematical symbols are convenient arbitrary conventions, 
not eternal verities. 

TTte simple sleps of mathematics ; degree of thoroughness of 
work. The importance of cutting work up into simple steps 
OuStnat ^^^ taking them one at a time, cannot be over- 
■ nme. emphasized. All mathematics consists of combi- 

nations of sirapie and easy steps. The most complicated work 
is but a succession of such steps. When the single steps are 
understood, their combinations, by twos, by threes, from the 
simple lo the sutBciently complex should be taken up. When 
making the combinations the single steps should no longer ofTer 
difihculty; the difGculty now lies in the combination, in the 
complexity. 

By thus separating the difficulties and vanquishing them 
one at a time, the most complex mathematics needed in 
the secondary curriculum can be conquered with ease, for 
every single step is in itself easily evident, and thus the 
simplicity of mathematics which has been repeatedly men- 
tioned, is brought into evidence. As a matter of fact, the 
majority of pupils do not find mathematics simple or easily 
evident : for many it is the type of all that is complex, ob- 
scure, and hard to understand. This does not point to 
any inherent lack of simplicity in the subject matter, but 
to a disregard of its real simplicity in the presentation and 
study. 

Perhaps the lack of success in the appreciation of the clear- 
ness and simplicity of mathematics can be ascribed, more 
than to any other single cause, to the pupil's proceeding to 
build on what he has not first firmly fixed : the whole edifice 
becomes insecure ; the higher he builds, the more it topples, 
and the end is complete collapse, perhaps due to a single in- 
secure Stone. Troubles in mathematics must not be allowed 
to rest. Spontaneous cure is very rare. When difficulties 
arise, one must at once go back far enough to come to solid 
ground, then rebuild, step by step, on that. 

On the other hand, what has just been said may easily be 
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ished to an extreme,* There is danger that pupils, especially 
len working alone, may sometimes delay too long on same 
pic, ill the attempt to do thorough work, to 



ttderstood sufficiently for the occasion.' The distinction 
lUst be borne in mind between scientific mastery of a topic 
ad sufficient mastery of it for its next uses : topics on which 
Dthing further is to be built require less thorough treatment 
tan those on which others are to rest. Even such topics may 
ften be laid aside for a time. It is frequent recurrence to 
topic after intervals of " unconscious cerebration " and gen- 
ral growth that gives mastery.' The important thing is not 
> build on insecure foundations. 

In developing a new idea or method the examples selected 
lould be very simple, involving, so far as possible, only such 
Subsidiary processes and cakulatioas as have by considerable 
ice become automatic, so that the management of the 



See Cbrystai, Algebra, Vol. 2, p. viii. 
' "The practice of dwelling unnecessarily long on things familiar 
and essentially simple inculcates a habit of pottering, and is quite 
as likely to result in confusion of ideas as in lucidity. The fact 
that a pupil cannot give a clear account of some particular fact or 
law is no sure proof that he has not spent loo much time on it. It 
is possible to gaie at one's own name until it looks unfamiliar and 

" Movement, a certain sense of progress, is essential (o the best 
working of the pupil's mind, which, like a bicycle, simply lies down 
if kept too long in one spot. It is better to maintain this progress 
even with the certainty that some things will be passed unseen, 
and tiiat many of the things seen will be forgotten, than to lose 
headway and the alertness which goes with it. Many repeiitions 
are necessary for the mastery of certain truths; but these repeti- 
tions should not all come at one stretch. An occasional return to 
the difficult point when the mind is fresh is better in many cases 
than the attempt to level every obstacle and clear up every doubt at 
the first progress." — Hall, Physia, pp. 319, 320. 

^ See Carpenter, Mental Physiology., London, 1881, pp. 536- 
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machinery of the eitample is piactically unconscious, and all 
the attention can be directed to the new idea involved. 

Mere complexity for the sake of complexity to be avoided 
always. The need in practice is a safe criterion. If pupil 
Cugpiexl^ ^^'^ extract y'2 to 4 dec. places he can extract it 
lo be aTdded. tg ^o ; but it would be a waste of energy to have 
him do it. True, il gives some drill in operation with integers ; 
but this drill can be obtained just as well in other and more 
profitable connections. 

On the other hand, it may be profitable to have pupils 
compute the natural logarithms of a few numbers (say a, 3, 
7. 43) to 8 or 10 decimal places. To the pupil at this stage 
of mathematical work the computation furnishes a concrete 
application of the formula, an experimental illustration of its 
elegance and power, and gives incidental review of operations 
of arithmetic as well. 

Mathematics as a language. Mathematics has a laiiguage 
of its own. Every equation, inequality, etc., is a sentence. 
Stytaln T*"^ 'if:r'ti% are =, >, <, etc. A mathematical 

BUiheiMtics. discussion is a composition in mathematical lan- 
guage, and in all written work the aim should be to have 
good composition ; not only correct statements, but state- 
ments in accord with mathematical orthography and grammar. 
The work should not consist of disjointed clauses, but of com- 
plete and clear mathematical sentences, so that any one versed 
in the language may read and comprehend with the same 
ease with which he would get the idea to be conveyed in an 
English composition. This is essential. But how many pieces 
of written work comply with it? How many are free from 
false but well-meant statements, like 8+6= 14 +3=17? 
How many are free from nonsensical statements? How many 
tell what the writer wishes to tell without a word of supple- 
mentary explanation on his part? 

No lower standard than thai of ordinary correctness of 
form, of expression of meaning so that others can imderstand 
it, can be set for the language of mathematics. Beyond this, 
elegance of style is an ideal to be held up, but the degree in 
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which it is attained depends, as in other languages, upon the 
talents and environment of the individual. 

The teacher should practise accuracy of expression always, 
a.a6. tultivalf it in his pupils — not expecting them already to 
have attained it, but steadily to be progressing towards it. 
This is especially true in the first parts of subjects and topics, 
when harm may readily be done by diverting attention from 
the new and perhaps elusive thought to the form in which it 
is expressed. 

As the pupil acquires the mathematical vocabulary, he 
should uie it. Some pupils have too great a tendency to 
write things out in full. The symbolism of mathe- tuc unenan 
matics is a shorthand, and has marked advan- ^^JV 
tages ; though the pupil must always know the Sioniiand. 
meaning of his shorthand and be able to translate it back into 
its unabridged expression. The mathematical shorthand adds 
nothing to the meaning, it simply records the meaning in a 
form more perspicuous to the eye. If the meaning behind 
the symbol is lost, it is worse than useless to continue to 
juggle with the symbol. The mathemalicai symbolism must 
always record or express thought. The symbols are tools, not 
objects of thought; and the feverish haste of some pupils 
to be by all means writing something in the mathematical 
language, whether or not they have anything to say, should 
be discouraged emphatically at all times. 

It goes without saying that the English used in mathematics 
should be good, and that by precept, and especially gj_]|^(j 
by example, the teacher should always inculcate lU ihwn i tlia . 

he use of good English. 
Character of preblems. A problem assigned for work should 

le aproblem/urM*//////, one which he recognizes as needing 
solution, permitting solution, and deserving solu- p^^y^,^ 
tion. In no way can this end be z 
than when the problem relates in the broadest 
sense to the pupil's own activity, when they confront him in 
course of what he himself is doing. It may, however, 
not be practicable to choose all problems so ; the next best 




thing is to choose problems which the pupi! knows are prob- 
lems for some one, even though they may not be confronting 
him at the time. Problems which bear the stamp of pure arti- 
ficiality on their face lack an important element. True, many 
of the ends of the study of mathematics can be attained by their 
use, but there b such an abundance of real, live, interesting 
problems that alt the etids can be attained without their use. 

Problems should always be stated definitely, so that there 
can be no question as to proper result. For example, 

^ " factor xi X* — 48 a*.**" is not definite. It can 

Problems , , . . , , ■ ■ 

■bonid be be done m numerous ways even without admitting 
ddiulle. 

fractional or irrational factors. An indefinite re- 
sult is worthless, and an indefinite problem is worse than 
no problem. 

TbePanraKot Home work. The chief purposes of work as- 
Home Work, signed for study by the pupil apart from the 
teacher are : 

I. Drill on operations whose theory is understood. 

3. To impress on the memory those few things which 
need to be memorized. 

3, To inculcate neatness. 

4. To give opportunity for quiet thinking. 

The most effective home work is that which has the 
character of completing the class work of the previous day, 
not of preparing for the next. 

It is not advisable to assign work unless it has been suflfi- 
ciently developed in the class to enable even the dull pupil 
Wluiilioiiu "^ ^PPly li's time to it with success and profit. 
beanUned. ■j-jj^ p^pij should never be set to struggle with 
really new matter without the supervision of the teacher. The 
work assigned may require thinking, problems in some re- 
spects new may be given for solution, but there should always 
have been enough similar antecedent work to furnish pupils a 
clue sufficient to prevent their working in the dark.' 



' The chapter on "The Philosophy of the Assignment," in 
Carpenter, liaker, and Scott, The Teaching of English, New York, 
'903. PP' 319-326, is suggestive. 
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With the writer, the plan has worked excellently of having 
each member of the class hand in a written re- How treated 
port of his home work at the beginning of the ffT*""!*- 
next class exercise. 

The reports are made on uniform ' cards and the work as- 
signed is classified under three heads : Satisfadorily done, 
tried without satisfactory results, and not tried. Everything 
assigned to be done is reported by number on the one or the 
other of these heads, and with this information in hand the 
teacher can most briefly and effectively take up the points of 
difficulty without losing time on those which have given no 
trouble; this expeditious mode of locating and meeting the 
difficulties generally permits the teacher to give the larger 
part of the class perio<i to the new work. The fact that a pupil 
may be asked to explain work which he has done satisfactorily, 
for the benefit of those who have not, serves as check upon 
incorrect reports. This daily written report, on a uniform 
blank and in a uniform notation, enables the teacher to get 
the content of a report at a glance, and is thus a simple and 
very effective device, by means of which the teacher with 
almost no effort or loss of time can keep in constant touch 
with the work of each pupil. The "not tried" column sounds 
the warning note if the assignments are by inadvertence too 
heavy. The space for remarks may be utilized whenever the 
pupil desires, results may be reported, short written exercises 
may be prepared on the back of the card, pupils may be asked 
to make problems themselves bearing on the topic in hand, and 
these problems, written on the back of the cards, may be dis- 
tributed to other pupils for solution ; still other uses of the cards 
will suggest themselves to the teacher in practice. The use of 
the cards also obviates the need of roll-call, and thus saves 
quite a little time. 

Whether by such reports or in some other way the teacher 
should somehow ascertain and clear up the difficulties met 
in the home work ; this will usually not require much time. 



• Published by A. Flanagan, Chicago. 
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leaving the bulk of the class period free for the work in ad- 
vance. " Not prepared " should have no sense during at least 
the larger part of the lime, for the questions should call for 
present thinking rather than for evidence of past preparation. 

Occasional papers prepared with care at home, marked by 
the teacher, and returned, are desirable. 

It is very helpfu! for the teacher to keep for himself a record 
of what is done each day, the topics taken up, the assignment 
Tt^^c, for next lime, the things to do, weak points to 
*•*""'■ strengthen in the general work of the class and in 

that of individuals, and that he check off these desiderata as 
accomplished. 

Exhibition of essentia/s. Every subject consists of a few 
essentials with many ramifications. It may be a good thing 
^^ to have the pupils (in class, with the teacher in 

the lead) prepare an outline of the principal re- 
sults already attained. After class discussion this skeleton 
should be neatly written out, enlarged from time to time, and 
made the basis of drill. Such a syllabus will not only fix the 
results themselves in mind, but will give the pupils a much 
better appreciation than they usually have of the proportions 
of ihe subject, the relations of its parts, its perspective. 

Mode of explanations at blackboard. A minor point appar- 
ently, and yet one that contributes much to best results in the 
■•Chtikud class exercise, is the constant practice on the part 
'■'*■"' of both teacher and pupils of writing and simulta- 

neously repeating orally or explaining what is written. This 
is undoubtedly more difficult than first to write out a demon- 
stration and afterwards to read it and explain it. It requires 
three simultaneous activities, — thinking, writing, speaking, — 
but with practice from the earliest years the habit can be well 
established to the great advantage of the mathematical class 
exercise. In Germany pupils "chalk and talk" with ease 
from the beginning. Quite a number of advantages are 
gained by this procedure : 

I. The figure or proof is developed as needed and aa 
explained. Earlier steps are not encumbered by what is not 
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needed until later. The growth of the proof is secured : the 
life is attained which a text cannot have, and which is largely 
lost if the blackboard is treated simply as a place where an en- 
larged copy of the text may be brought before the eyes of all. 

a. The attention of all pupils is directed to the same point 
of the proof at the same time. 

3. A strong barrier to mechanical work lies in the fact that 
the pupil must explain each step as he takes it. Unforeseen 
discussion may lake place, making the path of the mere memo- 
rizer much harder than if he is given the opportunity quietly 
to write out what he has memorized and afterwards to read off 
the whole. 

That the process is difficult cannot be denied, yet if the 
pupil thinks out his resuUs he must do something of the same 
sort in his private work ; the requisite skill can be mjiirfutT- 
secured only by long practice, and the use of this l"»w ilttliied. 
mode of explanation from the very beginning of the study 
of mathematics. The act of writing should become semi- 
automatic, as it is in writing out one's thoughts in ordinary 
English. In the case of long or complicated explanations, or 
whenever needed, the pupil may be allowed to refer to his 
written notes, not to copy from them verbatim, but to aid the 
memory in recalling the next step. It is bad economy to 
waste the time of a whole class while one pupi! gropes about 
for lack of a Uttle prompting. 

Tilt rbk of memory in mathematics. The function of mem- 
ory in mathematics has undoubtedly been overemphasized. 
There is no question that there has been mathe- Bjniemlm- 
matical leaching which required simply memoriz- no" memorize. 
ing and reciting the words of some text-book, and there is 
likewise no question that such teaching is thoroughly baj. On 
the other hand, the more quickly and exactly previous results 
are remembered the more rapid will be the progress. It is 
highly desirable to remember results previously understood 
is highly pernicious merely to memorize the words of others, 
perhaps not even well understood. 

If the pupil is required to do little, if any, memorizing in 
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mathematics, but permitted to look up freely any or all of 
his previous results whenever he needs them, memorizing will 
be supplanted by remembering. By dint of repealed lookings 
up he will begin to remember the most important results, and 
by and by he will see that there a few seconds or minutes 
spent in fixing definitely in the memory what is already almost 
remembered would be lime well spent, and obviate a great 
deal of looking up after. Memorizing will thus come afUr the 
result has been attained and used somewhat : it is the climax 
of remembering. 

Though seldom requiring memorizing the teacher will, of 
course, point out the results most to be used thereafter and 
which it would be most convenient to be able to remember 
accurately and readily, and what memorizing is done becomes 
simply a gathering together and organizing of known results 
already remembered in large part. In this way remembering 
and memorizing are reduced to their proper status in mathe- 
matical instruction, — that of useful, indispensable auxiliaries, 
not that of the prevailing mould in which all the work must 
be cast. 

The aim of the work is to make the pupil master of the 
thought content and to enable him to apply it. Whether or 
not he is able to gel up before a class and reproduce it memo- 
riter is of small consequence. It is sufiicienl that he shows 
by his presentation and replies to questions that he has 
grasped the thought. The mere consciousness of the pres- 
ence of a prompter in case of need will remove the nervous 
strain of fear that he may not "remember what comes 
next," and diminish the need that the prompter give the cue. 
It is pathetic to see an embarrassed and dejected pupil strug- 
gling, mathematics becoming hideous to him, simply because 
his memory plays him false. After an experience or two of 
this sort, the very fact of being " called on " may suffice to 
induce real "stage fright." Freed from the tyranny of mem- 
orizing, all the energies of the pupil are bent on thinking, 
and what is once clearly thought through is already half 
remembered. 
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Marking system. Whether a teacher should make a daily 
record of the quahty of the work clone by each pupil, and, if 
so, what degree of precision should be given to the record, are 
questions which will receive various replies from different 
teachers,'" At all events, whatever marking system may be 
used should be a servant, not a master. Some record of the 
pupil's work seems desirable. With perhaps one humlred or 
more pupils, many of them perfect strangers at the outset, the 
teacher can haidly cany in mind the work and some Record 
needs of each without the assistance of some writ- '"«i«*- 
ten record. A physician would be considered culpable if he 
carried along the treatments of one hundred patients with no 
written recortl whatever of any of them. With a suitably 
selected notation the teacher can readily record his daily im- 
pression of the quality of the pupil's work. The beginner in 
teaching, at least, should certainly make such a record 1 if after 
considerable experience he finds that less frequent entries 
accomplish the purpose, he will diminish their number. The 
record is an aid to the teacher, and not a master deciding by 
tenths or hundredths, apart from the teacher's general judg- 
ment, whether or not the pupil shall receive credit for the 
work. The system of a weekly or monthly record of teacher's 
grades in a central office where the average made by a clerk 
at the end of the year decides the pupil's fate is not at all to 
be commended. 

An excellent form of record is one, modelled somewhat on a 
physician's record, in which a page large enough to do for the 
entire course is set apart for each pupil. The teacher looks 
over the record each day immediately after the close of the 
class exercise, and makes such entries in words as may be 
requisite, — not necessarily an entry every day ; for example : 
John Smith. 

Oct, 3d. Seems uninterested, but understands the work, 

4th. The work may be uninteresting because too easfy. 

Memo. Give him something special to do. 
5th. Assigned for outside work. 

^ See Baldwin, School Maiuigemeitl,-p^. 189-195. 
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Oct. 7th. He reported work done ; handed in solution — 
Good ; commended. 

8th. Assigned 

I lib. Worked assignment. Seems to take pride in it. 
Memo. Continue. 

Such 2 record, used alone or supplementing a daily grade, 
may give a good view of each case and be of much help to the 
teacher. 

Avoid wasU. A waste of one minute's time in the class 
exercise means a waste of half an hour or more for the totality 
Emnonii "^ ^^^ pupils. A certain railway line has, under 

^^gsiM the writer's own observation, been straightening its 
lines for the last twenty years, here a little, there a 
little, at a great expense for what seems a trifling improve- 
ment, and yet the total of all the resultant trifling economies, 
each repeated many times daily, year in and year out, has 
evidently proved a satisfactory return for the enormous outlay, 
for the same policy is being continued. So in the mathe- 
matical class-room. Let all the curves of routine be made as 
smooth and easy as possible. Let the mechanical movements 
of the class, and of single pupils, to and from the boards, etc., 
always be made promptly in the same way and with the same 
word of direction. The board should be cleaned before each 
class. If the janitor is not available for this work, an arrange- 
ment should be made whereby the pupils do it. Whatever 
time is spent on mechanical things in the class, beyond the 
irreducible minimum, is a direct waste. 

Single pupil mode. By the " single pupil mode " is meant 
the mode in which one pupd is called to his feet and the class 
exercise devoted to him for a considerable length of time, 
either by letting him give an uninterrupted explanation or by 
a dialogue between him and the teacher. There may be an 
occasional question directed to some other member of the 
class, but essentially the one pupil has the floor and the others 
are spectators. 

I have seen good teachers using this mode with success, 
and there are occasions when perhaps it gives the best results ; 
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but basing my views upon visits to many classes, in many 
schools, over a wide range of territory, I fear tiiat in the 
United States the moile is used mudi more than 

1 III iiTi , 1-1 P»«»lyBAttl- 

it should be. Whatever puts the pupils in the tnde oi pamu 

passive attitude is, by thai very fact, questionable. 
In general every one of ihem should be actively at work — not 
necessarily with his hands — always with his mind. When a 
single pupil is given the floor, it should be for the benefit of 
the class rather than his own. Occasionally, of course, a good 
pupil may explain some knotty point as well as the teacher, 
and it is preferable to have it so explained. In general, 
however, the teacher is the single person most likely to occupy 
the time of the class to best advantage, and unless the time is 
so occupied it is wrongly occupied. 

The special disadvantages of the single pupil mode are that 
inattention on the part of the others Is made easy, is almost 
at a premium, that the cardinal principles of active work and 
united work by all are temporarily suspended, and that the 
exercise offers strong temptations to make it mere cross-exami- 
nation of the single pupil. 

In this connection the question arises as to who should do 
the work at the board when a topic is being discussed by the 
class. The general rule would seem to be that the wuen anoDid 
pupil should do it, exception being made of work HftS^aanS" 
in which it is not possible for the teacher so to whenFupu? 
direct the pupil's steps as to prevent him from going astray or 
losing time. These cases will probably not be numerous. 
Only pupils who cin do what is desired should be allowed 
thus to work singly at the board. A pupil who does not see 
what is wanted of him as rapidly as the majority of the class 
see it should be replaced by another. However beneficial 
the drill may be tu him, the time of the whole class should 
not be squandered for the benefit of one pupil. If the diffi- 
culty is typical, the matter is of course quite different. 

With other pupils, of advanced high school and collegiate 
grade, whose power of attention is stronger, the single pupil 
mode may be used more than in the earlier years, particularly 
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for the presentation of the results of personal assignments 
made to the different members of the class, Even in earlier 
years single pupils may be given opportunity to 
show work of special merit which they have accom- 
plished. This is vastly ditferent from trying to teach the class 
over the head of a single pupil, but still the single pupil mode 
may well occupy, even in the more advanced years, only a 
minor portion of the class time. 

Tlte blackboard mode. A mode much used, and one of 
the highest value, is that of having all the pupils working at 
AdTinticci t''^ board simultaneously, on problems dictated by 
of the Mode, ihe teacher. A brief exercise of this sort may well 
follow any development of some theoretic point, and it may 
also be used to develop new thoughts. It shows the teacher 
at once who has understood the theory and who has not, and 
enables him to give a scries of easy problems tending to remedy 
the defect, ^ the exercise beginning with very simple prob- 
lems, surely within the reach of all, and increasing with diffi- 
culty until the desired facihty has been attained. The direct 
view which the teacher has of every pupil's work, and of every 
pupil at work, enables him to carry the exercise to just the 
right point, continuing long enough, but not too long. As 
soon as the teacher sees that the pupils have grasped the 
central idea, and need only practice, similar exercises for home 
work may be assigned, the class reluming expeditiously to 
their seats, refreshed by the physical change of working at 
the board, and ready for further discussion of theory. The 
careful teacher will develop but little theory at a time, and 
will at once assure himself by some practical lest that the 
pupils have grasped it and are able to apply it. When in 
exceptional cases the teacher finds it best to give some matter 
didactically, he will immediately call for its return from the 
member of the class to assure himself that they have seized 
the meaning as he wishes them to. 

ExUmporiiin^ problems. Such exercises frequently require 
the teacher to extemporize problems — and this is an art in 
itself. A poor problem, one that is trivial or beside the point. 
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is worse than none. The best way to leam to extemporize is 
— not lo extemporize, but to prepare every set of problems 
carefully, studying the topic from all points of view ^^^ ^ 
and trying to be prepared for all contingencies. "•'"B'f'"- 
The material thus stored up may be used later, ami such 
extemporizing, the unexpected use of material previously 
prepared, is the only extemporizing that the teacher should 
permit himself to undertake. Thus, extemporizing is not a 
thing to be attained or sought directly, but is a by-product of 
much and thorough preparation. 

Making probUms. The teacher cannot rely upon the text to 
furnish all the problems. It may ptoperiy furnish many, in- 
cluding the more difficult ones, but the teacher savtaetA 
will always find need to supplement it with special froblen*. 
problems lo meet special needs, and, most of all, with interest- 
ing problems based on local conditions, The latter are dis- 
cussed in other connections. At this point a word may be 
added with respect to abstract problems. 

To make such problems effectively, requires on the part of 
the teacher a thorough mastery of the topic in its various as- 
pects. The more general points of view of later mathematics 
are often suggestive, and the general formula there attained 
are in many cases moulds in which particular numerical 
problems for elementary mathematics can be cast with ease 
and rapidity. The elementary theory of algebraic equations " 
is a rich mine of such material, which, duly digested, will 
enable the teacher with little trouble to prepare an abundance 
of problems suitable for elementary algebra. 

As a more detailed example consider the relation : 

By putting m" -j- H = c 



this relation becomes c * = a* -|- 3* ; 



found, for ejcample, in Burnside & Panton's Theory P, 
ns, 4th ed-, LoadoD, 1&99. 
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that is, for all positive values of m and r, m > r, a, b, c, are 
sides of rigiit triangles and are integral whenever m and r are 
integers. 

By using the value of a, b, c, given by these formulje, 
numerical values a/i libitum can be obtained for problems 
concerning right triangles in which the teacher knows, without 
making the calculation himself, that the square roots arising 
can be extracted exactly and that the results will be integers. 

Reviews. That reviews are of the utmost importance, that 
only by recurring to it again and again can a topic be mas- 
tered, is a pedagogic banality. Our advertisers know that 
constant repetition fixes an idea, otherwise why the thousands 
of dollars spent in demanding, " Have you used X's soap? " 

Reviews may be either direct or incidental. The former 
need not merely retraverse exactly the same ground in exactly 

_, , . the same way : fundamentals must be retraced 

ipddciitil again and again from differenl points of view: 
miscellaneous exercises should also be taken up. 



involving only what has already been mastered, but without 
particular order and without hint as to what process is to be 
used; — giving training in deciding what ones to use of the 
many processes already had, and developing a most impor- 
tant power, the ability to apply what has been learned, in 
which pupils are often found deficient, both by physicists and 
in the business world. 

Incidentally processes are reviewed whenever ihey are used 
in building up something else. This is perhaps a still more 
important way to review, not laying a process aside after its 
theory has once been explained and practised, but keeping 
it fresh in mind and making it more and more the real mental 
properly of the pupil by frequent incidental use. 

Teaching //trough the eye. It is not only a matter of com- 
mon belief based on ordinary experience, but well established 
by exact experiments, that seeing is to most minds more effec- 
tive than hearing, and that hence it is better to teach through 
the eye than merely through the ear. 

"^veral instrumentalities are especially useful in doing this : 
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I. Neatness and orderly arrangement of work. In Ameri- 
can schools especially, loo much' stress canaot be laid on this 
point. Our children are far behind French and German chil- 
dren in this respect. When students who have received sec- 
ondary school training in France or Germany enter American 
classes, the neatness of their work alone usually tells the 
instructor from what schools they come. 

The mathematical teacher can hardly remedy the matter 
alone, but he can contribute his part. Neat work, good writ- 
ing, should be insisted on by all teachers, and slovenly papers 
rejected unhesitatingly by all. Only by insistence from the 
earliest years can the habit of neatness be established. Once 
thoroughly established, it persists Hke any other habit. 

" The habit of careless and slovenly work once acquired is 
very difficult to cure, and it leads to a slate of mind which is 
very hurtful in things other than mathematical," '" 

I. Squared papers. This unrivalled instrument for exhibit- 
ing many mathematical relationships to the eye has been dis- 
cussed elsewhere (Chapter VI) and need be only mentioned 
here. 

3. Use of eohrs. Difference of color can be utilized in 
many ways to make things clearer to the eye : equal angles or 
lines may be marked with the same color; known parts may 
be marked with one color, parts sought with another ; subsidi- 
ary or construction lines may be in a different color still ; etc. 

A few different colors will suffice ; in most cases two. Colors 
should be used which stand out clearly on the board {or 
paper) and which contrast well with each other. The best in 
order are white (black on paper), bright red, bright yellow (on 
board ; blue on paper), bright green. Only the desired colors 
should be procured. Boxes containing miscellaneous assort- 
ments are to be avoided, as they contain much that cannot be 
used. 

4. Sckematie analyses. The various analyses, syllabi, etc., 
which may be prepared in the class, as has been suggested in 



' Mathews, I. c, p. 191, 
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Other coDnectioas, gain much of their efTectiveness from a 
schematic arrangement that makes the relationship between 
the different parts stand out clearly to the eye. 

Free questioning. Free questioning on the part of the 
pupils is by all means to be encouraged, even though it may 
now and again necessitate an "I don't know" on the part 
of the teacher. The teacher's prestige should be so well estab- 
lished by positive knowledge shown that he need have no fear 
of an occasional "I don't know." Let him find out if pos- 
sible. The pupil will feel that he has really thought of some- 
thing worth while if even the teacher does not know the 
reply, and he will be much keener to find or learn the resulL 

The questions should be specific (perhaps in writing), the 
answers succinct and to the point ; often in the form of a hint 
or counter question. The teacher need not hesitate to say, 
" I can give you a clearer (better) answer to-morrow." 

In permitting free questioning by the pupils, the danger 
arises that some pupils may try to get the teacher to talk to 
ayoid doing work themselves. The teacher wilt of course 
quietly be on his guard against this, and will not permit him- 
self to take up time in discussing irrelevant questions, or those 
which do not fit in well into the programme for the class 
period which he has outlined in his preparation. This danger 
can easily be avoided. As a rule the questions are sufficiently 
genuine and unsophisticated, and in many cases the teacher 
can attain his own goal while apparently simply following the 
lead of the class. 

The use of a lext. A number of reasons make the use of a 
text very desirable. It prevents useless dictation and taking 
WhjiTut of notes which are likely to be imperfect, it fur- 
Humldbeued. nishes a good collection of exercises prepared with 
great care and at the cost of much more time and pains than 
any single teacher could possibly give ; it places within the 
reach of the pupil a theoretic development worked out with 
much thought and a wide view of the bearings of the subject. 

In the use of a text what should be the leacher's attitude 
towards it ? Should the teacher be a commfniator on the text. 
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or the text a supplement to the teacher? Ideally, these ques- 
tions admit of but one answer, and the ideal is by no means 
out of the reach of the average teacher. With Howtoiue 
the teacher who has attained due mastery of his tK^Teit. 
subject, the text-book, though wellnigh indispensable, is but a 
tool. Except for strong reasons he adheres to its general order 
and spirit, though he does not regard it as a semi<inspired 
piece of work neither to be added to nor diminished from. 
Ideally, its chief functions are those of a work of reference and 
a collection of exercises. In the class discussions other solu- 
tions than that given in the text may be suggested by pupils. 
Such solutions are, of course, to be welcomed and worked out 
when practicable, tliough the teacher will usually see to it that 
that of the text is also outlined — ^ perhaps compared with the 
others. Even though that of the text may be simpler, the 
pupil should be led to feel that the chief thing is to find some 
correct solution, and that he has no reason to feel dissatisfied 
because he did not find the simplest or best at first. It is sel- 
dom the case that a genuine discovery or invention does not 
admit of considerable improvement. An interesting illustra- 
tion for class use is the proof of the transcendency of the 
number -ir, which establishes the impossibility of " squaring 
the circle." '* Well-known inventions — telephone, phono- 
graph, bicycle, automobile — will furnish other illustrations. 

In how far the teacher may well vary from the text depends 
upon many circumstances. In general, the presumption is that 
the mode of presentation of the text will be fol- ^tiji^tma 
lowed, but that variations will be made for good '''™' 
reasons. Does variation from the text necessarily imply that 
the teacher believes that he knows a better presentation ? Not 
always. The fundamental reason is the craving to establish 
/fMuna/ thought-circuits between teacher and pupil, — alive 
current, unbroken by the dead text. When the teacher has 
made some domain of mathematics thoroughly his own, he feels 



• See Klein's Famous Problem of Antiquity, transl. Betnan fit 
r Smith, Boston, I S97. 
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that the proofs, even though exactly like those of some text, 
come more effectively in direct personal relations between him- 
self and his class without thought at the time of any third party. 

One may learn streets from a map, aod the map furnishes 
the first guide in going about. But after oae knows the 
streets thoroughly, he can tell another the way on his own 
authority, without citing the map or thinking of it. 

Note-books. The function of a note-book may vary widely 
with the mode of instruction used and with the age of the 
pupil. The value increases as the pupil grows more mature 
and the work becomes mote formal. In Germany simultane- 
ous work in note-books takes the place of blackboard work. 
Whatever may be done by the teacher or a pupil at the 
board is done by all the other pupils in the books at the 
same lime, so that at the close of the hour the books contain 
a record of the work of the day as the pupil has understood it. 
Weak points of the practice as seen there are that the pupil is 
not required to rewrite the matter in better and more complete 
form, and that the teacher at no time inspects the note-books. 

A good suggestion is that of " day book and ledger," " — the 
first for rough notes as the work develops, the second for sys- 
tematic permanent record. 

When a good text is in the hands of the pupils, it would not 
seem to be necessary for the pupil to make note of those 
things which are to be found in the text. One of the main 
uses to which a good text may be put is that of subsequent 
reference to clear up what may not have been thoroughly 
grasped in the class exercise. The pupil's own note-book 
would be of little help here, since his notes would be imper- 
fect or incorrect on just these points. 

Uses of the note-book are: 1. For rough work in class; 
Chief um> of ^- ^"^ record theoretic developments made in 
iheiote-booi. class and not found in the text; 3. To record 
the assignments. 



" Osbora, C. S- Thought Values in beginning Algebra. Sck. 
Rev. 1902. 
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When matters are being developed orally in the class, the 
attention should not be distracted by taking notes ; after the 
topic is somewhat formulated, it may be briefly recorded as far 
as necessary to supplement the text. Unless fixed by notes, 
the materia! is likely to be lost. 

Writltn exercises. The value of written exercises is evi- 
dent as giving the teacher opportunity to see to what extent 
the pupil has the work in hand, and what points -^^^ 
are still weak; of training the pupil to quiet S^Sn 
thinking, accurate work, clearness of style, orderly 
arrangement, to neatness, to careful expression. But the writ- 
ten exercises must be so conducted as to attain these ends. 
Almost all of them are often missed by an assignment too 
large for the allotted lime. The result is work that is slov- 
enly and careless in form and in spirit, the very opposite of 
what is desired. Here, if anywhere, the motto should be 
"a little, but thoroughly well done." 

The written exercises may either be a class-room test or 
work assigned for private preparation. The class-room test 
may either be announced beforehand and its general scope 
specified, or it may be given unexpectedly. All these types 
are good ; especially valuable is the frequent short unexpected 
written exercise of from five to fifteen minutes at the close of the 
class period, the work required being so little that all the pupils 
can do it well in the time allotted. Such exercises give variety 
to the class work, attain many of the ends of written exercises, 
and are easily examined by the teacher. Specially suitable for 
home work are assignments requiring systematic synopses of 
the work of the class, and the careful solution of longer prob- 
lems which give training in connected presentation ; one prob- 
lem will usually be an ample assignment. 

The written exercises may all be recorded in the same 
book. If so, it is a good plan to have the original work con- 
fined to the right pages, with a margin of an inch xzendie 
or more blank for the teacher's comments, work X*** 
not sufficiently well done to be repeated opposite the original, 
so thai the error and its correction can easily be compared. 
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To attain the full benefits of written exercises, it seems 
indispensabie that they be marked by the teacher and re- 
ittrkliieaf turned to the pupil. Even with all the devices of 
"*"*•**■ abridged notations, the marking requires an almost 
impossible expenditure of time on the part of the teacher. 

The young teacher should undergo this work willingly, for it 
is the best of pedagogic training. In no other way is he 
brought so close to the real slate of affairs with his pupils, to 
their different needs, their individualities: many and many a 
time will he be surprised when the written exercises show a 
startling lack of comprehension of what he thought had been 
made so clear in the oral work. For quite a number of years 
the teacher should welcome the marking of papers as an in- 
structive privilege : after a decade of such experience he may 
begin to cast about for time-saving devices, but rarely will he 
find any. The only way to mark papers is to mark them. 

Note the expression is mark papers, not correct papers. 
The errors should not as a rule be corrected, but marked, with 
sufficient hint to enable the pupil to proceed intelligently to 
correct the error. The correction itself should be examined by 
the teacher, remarked and recorrected as often as necessary. 

It is not necessary to correct all the faults at once ; let the 
pupils understand that no mark is not necessarily equivalent 
to the teacher's endorsement. Perfection must be attained 
gradually. When the most egregious faults have been over- 
come, the minor ones can be taken up. The teacher will do 
well to note in his record what ate the most serious faults of 
each pupil. 

If papers are given a grade, it should be on principles 
understood by the pupils in the same way as by the teacher. 
It is well to grade only generally, — excellent, 
good, satisfactory, unsatisfactory, poor, or the like ; 
it is impossible to estimate work justly to a fraction of one per 
cent, and comparison of such fictitiously accurate grades causes 
unnecessary heartburnings. 

Transcriptions should be reduced to a minimum. Let the 
ideal be that the first work should be good enough to keep, to 
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hand in. It is better, however, to throw away than to patch 
up work. 

Both teachers and pupils should understand that a pupil 
may often show as much or more mathematical abihty in a 
problem that he fails to solve as in one that he solves. 

The custom of marking a problem zero if it falls short in 
any particular whatever, fails to realize the true signiScance of 
problem solving. 

A few words of counsel fitting the individual case will natu- 
rally be written on each paper where needed ; matter of a 
more general character, errors common to a number of papers, 
etc., may with profit be briefly discussed before the whole 

Examinations. Examinations may have two widely different 
characters: one, as a test of the pupil's attain- Eiamiwunm* 
ments by some outside authority and in accord- -Tw" sorts. 
ance with some oustide standard ; the other, as the culminating 

In the first sense examinations may be regarded as neces- 
sary evils and their influence upon instruction as bad. It is 
needless to discuss examinations from this point of view. In 
any system in which all or nearly all hinges upon the result of 
an examination of some outside authority, the examination is 
a/tfi"/, to which the teacher is compelled to bend his teaching, 
and no amount of theorizing will ever lead him to do other- 
wise. Fortunately, this extreme form of the examination is by 
no means predominant in the United States; the influence of 
outside authority is on the whole no more than a healthy 
stimulus to good work, and the teacher is free to treat bis 
examination in the second sense, as the culmination of the 
class work. 

A few words as to what the examination is not. It is not 
(should not be) to any great extent a factor in determining 
whether or not the pupil is to obtain credit for the TbePnnoK 
course. The pupils should understand that steady ^i^iiutloa 
good work is what counts, and that while the WhititisBPt. 
examination is of some weight, it is not likely to be sufficiently 
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bad lo overbalance good work throughout the course, nor 
sufficieutiy good to atone for radically defective work. This 
will go far to shear the examination of its terrors for those timid 
souls whose very trepidation and fear lest some error should 
ruin their hopes prevents them from doing themselves justice, 
and will also give fair warning to those who are incUned to 
shirk during the course, in the hope that by a little " cramming " 
at the end they may succeed in passing a good examination 
and so setting matters straight. The examination is not, to 
any extent worth mentioning, a test to inform the teacher as 
lo whether or not the pupils have done their work well. He 
should know this beforehand. 

To some extent the examination gives color to a thorough 
review of the whole subject and furnishes a fitting climax to 

towards the 



^ the work of the course. Regarded 

^JunlutlDii. ^'^^ should be towards the future, n< 



KDui to quit the formal study 
ises it, it will be by way of 
so far as it is a test, should 
ind the test should be made 
ch he will actually use it. 
ss to text-books, notes, and 



past. The pupil is a 
of the subject; thereafter, if he 
application. The examination, ii 
test his ability to use the subject, 
under the conditions under wh 
This would permit him free ace 
any other books he may wish to bring lo the examination. 
Such a regulation both puts those at ease who fear that their 
memory may p)ay them false, and shows the uselessness of 
"cramming." The problems set will of course take account 
of the conditions of the examination. They will not call for a 
mere repetition of what Has been learned, but will give the 
pupil easy and fair opportunity to show whether he can use it. 

The examination is also a means of instruction, and this 
last set of problems may easily be made the most interesting 
and instructive of the whole course. It is a decided advantage 
if the time of the examination can be so set that the class will 
hold one session after the examination to enable the teacher 
to talk the problems over with the class after he has read the 
papers. 

When the examination has this character, the question of 
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The Professional Preparaiion ot Secondary Teacher* in 
the Untied States. Leipzig, 1S93. 

Baldwin. Hchool Management, pp. 177-178, 343-345. New York, 
1877. 

nndlay. Study of Education, British RrpoBTS, 11,, pp. 33S-377. 
1898. On Trial Lessons, pp. 364-369. Has biljliography of general 
works on training of icacheis, 

Buiiu. Educational Aims and Values, Chap. VI. Xew Voik, 1899. 
Also published in School Review, Vol. V. p. 504. 

Johonnot Principles and Practice of Teaching, pp. 163-167. New 
Yofk, 1896. 

Ksysar. Mathematical Productivity in the United Stales. Educa- 
tional Review. II. pp. 348-349. 1901. 

Report of a Conference of the Training of Teachers In Secondaty 
Schools for Boys. Cambridge, 1902, (Interesting but general. Noth- 
ing on mathematics in particular.) 

TumeiT, J. L'Ensetgnenient p^dagngiqiie 1 1'Ccole nonnale sup^ii- 
eure. Rev. Intehnat. re L'ENSEifiNEMEMT, pp. 305-314. 190J. 

Tonns- On Collegiate Mathematics, as Preparation for Teaching 
Secondary Mathematics. Bulletin of American Mathematical Sodetjii 

VoLvn.p.i3, 1900. 

TowV' The Teaching of Mathematics in Prussia. New York, 1900. 
The Preparation of the Teacher 

The first and fundamental requisite for every teacher is that 
he have thorough command of the subject matter which he 
~^^^^ teaches; that he have mastered it so well that he 
taUKtHit- speaks with his own authority ; only so can he hope 
to lead the pupil to the corresponding feeling of 
independent masteiy. One can talk freely only about what he 
has really made his own. If he has not grasped the truth as 
distiDguished from the form, if he feels bound to transmit 
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unaltered to the pupil what he has received from some 
" author," he is bound hand and foot in the performance of 
his functions. Every day of a mathematical teacher's life 
demands that he vary unessentials to make essentials more 
evident. 

This mastery of the subject matter is attained in part by 
intensive study of the subject taught, in part by extensive study 
of a wide range of mathematical subiects. In fact, 

■ . ■, , ,, TMiCoin- 

the latter variety of study prepares the way well maad Sqw 
for the former. Teachers may be tempted to 
confine their personal reading too closely to phases of what 
they are teaching. A certain amount of such work is very 
good, but when carried too far without the illumination of 
much broader mathematical acquisitions it is apt to be sterile, 
or to lead 10 an expenditure of talent and valuable energy 
upon undue elaboration of relatively unimportant matters. 

The ideal would be several years of graduate work in mathe- 
matics, but at present this must remain in America ™^, ib„,^ 
simply an ideal, though it has long been in full Jeei"; 
force in Germany with the best results.' 

A number of lists have been drawn up and published out- 
lining the minimum equipment in mathematical knowledge 
which under the conditions of to-day the aspirant for admission 
into the ranks of teachers in American secondary schools should 
be required to possess.' These lists are in substantial agree- 
ment. They include (besides thorough courses in the subjects 
of secondary school instruction themselves, arithmetic, plane 
and solid geometry, algebra, the elements of trigonometry), 
good courses in trigonometry (surveying desirable), college 
algebra, plane analytic geometry, the differential and integral 



be uken op. 



* The high standard of scientific preparation required in Ger- 
many has made It possible to recruit from amon^ llie teachers in 
secondary schools a considerable number of the most brilliant 
mathematicians of the nineteenth century, as Grassmann, Kummer, 
PlUcker, Steincr, Weierstrass. See Klein in Lexis. W. Die 
Reform d. Hoh. Schulen iif'r., p. 258, Halle, 1902. 

* Com. on Coll. Ent. Req., Kanus, Young. 
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calculus, the theory of equations, including detenninants ; 
courses in the history of mathematics, and the elements of 
analytic mechanics ; some work in theoretic and practical 
physics should also be included. 

The practice is growing of including a college education 

among the requisites for eligibility to appointment as teacher 

TiuFmua '"^ Secondary schools. This is in accordance with 

Don-^w Resolution III. of the Committee on College 

Entrance Requirements.' 

In the stronger colleges it is possible for students looking 
forward to teaching mathematics to include all the subjects 
named above as electives in the undergraduate course. A year 
spent in graduate work in mathematics would of course be 
more desirable, and some graduate work in a strong institution 
should be taken by graduates of college': in which it is not 
possible to secure the minimum cquipt . _s a part of the 
undergraduate work. 

What has been said relates to candidates for appointment, 
and not to teachers already in ranks, whose fund of practical 
Tor Acdve experiences, though not acquired in the least costly 
Teunert. ^^y^ jj ^ treasure of greater value in the class-room 
than the theoretic knowledge of some more advanced subjects. 
But there arc now available numerous facilities for supplement- 
ing this fund of practical experience with additional theoretic 
knowledge, such as the summer sessions of good colleges and 
universities, extension and correspondence courses, and the 
knowledge acquired through any of these channels will be 
assimilated and utilized to double advantage because of the 
maturity of view due to practical acquaintance with the field 
in which it is directly or indirectly to bear fruit. 

It may be noted that, notwithstanding the three yean of 



* " III. Resolved, That the teachera in the secondary schools 

■hould be college graduates or have the equivalent of a college 
education." — Report, p. 30. 

The Report presents a stroug array of the reasons in support of 
this resolution. 
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graduate work required of all who would teach in German 
secondary schools, some German universities are organizing 
vacation courses for the benefit of teachers already at work. 
These courses are conducted by leading university men, with 
the object of helping the teacher to keep abreast of the progress 
of his subject, and are eagerly welcomed by those for whom 
they are intended. 

For every one, whether or not already equipped with the 
minimum requirements or more, it is essential that he continu- 
ally enlarge the store, and realize in his own activity Advucc tn 
the fact that mathematics is a live and growing ^™^e 
subject. The facilities just named are available for ""*''- 
this purpose, as arc also private study and joint work with 
colleagues. 

As suitable subjects to take up there may be named : A 
fuller study of any of the subjects of the minimum list ; also 
modem synthetic geometry, solid analytic geometry, the 
theory of functions, the theory of numbers. The subject 
named last would in many instances be especially interesting, 
because, while it requires some facility in abstract reasoning, 
it may be taken up with practically no technical mathematics, 
is easily amenable to numerical exempUfications, and leads 
readily to the frontier.' It is perhaps the only branch of 
mathematics where there is any possibility that new and valu- 
able discoveries might be made without an extensive acquaint- 
ance with technical mathematics. 

Books on all these subjects are available in English, though 
many of the best books arc in German and French, melisli Boota 
In English there may be mentioned : to^e?'" 




• " The most beautiful theorems of higher arithmetic have this 
peculiarity, that Ihey are easily discovered by induction, white on 
the Other hand their demonstrations lie in exceeding obscurity and 
can be ferreted out only by very searching investigations. It is 
precisely this which gives to higher arithmetic that magic charm 
which has made it the favorite science of leading mathematicians, 
:ion its inexhaustible richness, wherein it so far excels all 
Other parts of pure mathematics." — Gauss, 
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Mtdtrn Synlhtlii Gii>BHiry. 

Beye, Gcomelrj of Posilion. Translated b; Holgate, New 
Yorli, iSgS, 
BuBsell. Elementary Treatise of Pure Geometry. Oxford, 1893. 
Solid Aitalytir Civmelry. 

C. Smith. Solid CEometry. Seventh Edition, London, 1899. 
Bolmon. Analytic Geometry of Tbrec Dimensions. P'ourth Edi- 
tion, Dublin. 1882. (More advanced.) 
Tlu Thiary ef Futuliens. 

Dureee< Theory of Functions. Translated by Fisher and Schwalt 
Philadelphia, 1S95. 

Harkneu and Morley. A Treatise on the Theory of Functions. 
New Vork, 1893. (More advanced.) 
Tht Theory of NiimbtTs. 

Matbews. Theory of Numbers. Cambridge, 1S91. 

In this connection reference should abo be made to : 

Menimso uid Woodward. Higher Mathematics, New York, 
\%Bfi. (Eleven chapters by as many authors on malhematicat sub~ 
jects beyond the elements of the calculus, " Each chapter so far as 
it goes is complete in itself, and is intended primarily to give a clear 
idea of tht leading principles of the subject treated.") 

Netto. Theory of Substitutions. Translated by Cole, Ann Arbor, 
189*. 

For additional reading along the line of the minimum list 
some of the following may be used. They are not, as a rule, 
best suited to beginners. 

Trignnamctry. 

Zioake. {T%t trtatist.) London, iSgz. 

JtODBj. Second Edition, Cambridge, 1895. 
Als'ir^. 

C. amith. { Treaiiif.) Fourth Edition, London, 1893. 

Cbrystal. Edinburgh. Second Edition, 1889. 
Aaalylk Geometry. 

Smith, Conic Sections. Seventh Edition, London, 1883. 

Balmon. Conic .Sections. Sixth Edition, London, 1879. 

Xiamb. Cambridge, 1S97. 
Caleuli3. 

EohoU. New York. 1901. 
Olbaon. I^oodtm, 1901. 
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Tketry of Equjtioni, 

Bumaide and Panton. Fourth Edition, London, 1S99. (Vol. I. 
is Buiublc for beginners.) 

Dickson. New York, 1904. (An introduction to the theory o[ 
^oups as applied to algebraic equations.) 

Cftjori. New York, 1904. (Sketches modern results.) 
Dtlermino'iH. 

Scott Cambridge, iSSo. 
Dllirmina,.!! Ur Efginnir,. I 

BuTDBide and Panton. London, 1899. 

Eanua. tioslun. rSS6. 

Weld. New York, 1895. 

Uuir. London, 1SS5. 

In German, French, and Italian the number of works on the 

subjects named above is very great. A few will be cited, which 

might well serve as introduction to the literature 

, , . - - 1 . , ^ . PoreUn Booki 

of the subject m the language named. Only more (or Te«chen* 

elementary works are mentioned. The teacher who 

is ready to read more advanced works with profit will have 

ample opportunities for ascertaining from other sources what is 

available along any given line. 

Gmtral Arilhmttic. 

Tannery, J. Arilhmilique. Paris, 1900. (k very valuable 
work ; to be highly comn-ended to any who read French ) 
Humbert. Arilhm^liiguc. Paris, 1901, Second Edition. 

Rousenbergor. Die Elementargeomelrie des Punklea, der 
Geraden und der Ebene, systemalisch und kritisch behindelL 
Letpilg, 1SS7. (An instructive work. Does □□! go beyood the 
elementary field, but is written in the modern spirit.) 

Badainard. Geometric. Paris, 1898. 

Rouche et do Combermuae, G^omJlrie. Paris, 189S, SiztJ) 
F,dili,in. 

Fajfofer G^om^trie. (Translated from Italian), Paris, \ffs\. 

Enriques, Questioni di Geomeiria elementare. Bologna, 190a. 
Ats'bv.,. 

Netlo. Elementare Algebra. Leipiig, 1904. 

Bourlet. Algibte. Paris, 1896. 

Baltzer Theorie u. Anwendungen der Deter tninanten, Fifth 
Edition, Leipiig, 1887. 

Haneion. Eti^ments de la lh<<orie des determinants. (Sixth Edi- 
tion, Paris, 1900 ) 
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Budio. Analyiische Geomeiri 


dea Raumes. Thiid Edition. 


Leipzig, 1901. A simpler work t 


ban that of C. Smilh, and moie 


suitable for beginners. There ] 


a camp in ion volume for the 



QanMr und Budio. Analjrtische Geometric der Ebcne. Fifth 
Edition, Uipiig, 1903. 
TkMry cf Equaliont. 

Fetenen, Tbeorie dcr Atgebraiichen Gleichangen. Kopen- 
hageo, 1S7S. 
Tkeary of Numberi. 

Diiichlet Dcdeltind-Zahlentheorie, Braunschweig. Third Edi- 
tion, 1879, (This is a standard worli and as well suited Cor a be- 
ginner as any.) 

Oaiua'a classic DisquisilioHis ArithtnttUai have been translated 
into German (Mauser, Berlin, iSSgl and into French, and should be 
taken up early by the student of this subject. 

Mention may also be made of: 

The German works named are all of university grade, and 
the French works are usually intended for corresponding wotk, 
ElementaiT ^^ given in the mosl advanced courses in mathe- 
fardEoTexti. matics in the lycies. Occasionally an American 
teacher is interested in seeing a specimen of the texts used in 
the intermediate and lower work in Germany and France. As 
such may be mentioned : 
In German. 

Harms and Kallhu. Rechenbuch. Twentieth Edition, Leiprig, 
1899. 

Mehler. Elemente der MathematiL Twentieth Edition, Berlin, 
1896. (Very popular and widely used. It covers the entire ground 
of secondary mathematics, giving theory only.) 

Bunlar. Elemenlc der Mathematik, Dresden, 1S97. Covers the 
entire ground; the matter is divided into sections containing the 
topic to be taken up in each year of the gymnasium. There is a 
companion book of eiercises. 
Kunbl7. Algebra, Plane Geometry, TrigonomEliy, Solid Gee 



etry. lirealau. A very popular 



V ediiio 
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appearing. The geometry has reached more than a hundred 
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Budsy. Algebraische Aufgabensammlung. Leipzig. A very ex- 
cellent and mnch used collection of good algebraic problems, which 
reached its tweni;-l hi rd edi lion in 1S97. In 1900 a parallel edition, 
bringing data into conformity with modern life and paying more 
attention \o applications lo geometry and the natural sciences, was 
issued by Fietzker and Presler. 
In Frinih. 

Ijeyaeima. ArithmJtique. Tenth Edition, Paris, 1901. 

Bourlet Arithni^tique. Third Edition, Paris, igoj' 

Algebre. Paris, 1903. 

BoreL Arithmrflique. Algibre, Paris, 1903. 

Hue and Vacnier. G^om^trie. Sixth Edition, Paris (no date). 

All abridged edition for girls' schools. Second Edition, 

Paris, 1S9S. 

Addresses and papers by leading tnatheiT>aticians and other 
Kicntists and educators treating their subject in a general 
way are always stimulating and instructive, and the eener*! 
teacher should read ail on which he can lay his ***"••«•■ 
hands. In the mathematical papers, technical mathematics 
will often be found which may be unintelligible to the reader, 
but there will be enough that can be well understood to repay 
fully the requisite expenditure of time, thought, and perhaps 
money. 

As instances of papers of this character the following may 
be named : 

Bocber. The Fundamental Conceptions and Methods of Mathe- 
matics. Bull. Am. Math. Soc., 1904, pp. "S-135. 

Cams. Malhemalics, the Old and the New. Open Court, ! : 146S. 

Parrar, P. W, General Aims of the Teacher. Cambridge, 1883. 

Eecrioi, Presidential Address. 1583. (Reports of British Asso- 

EUbert. Mathematical Problems. Address at International 

Congress of Mathematicians, Paris, 1900. Translated by Mary W. 

Newson, Bull. Am, Math. Soc, 1901, pp. 437-479. 
Klein. Evanslon Colloquium, 1S93. 
Blaln. Present State of Mathematics. MonisI, 4. 
Uoore, Presidential Address, 1903. (References in Chapter VI. | 
n'swoomb, 8. Malhemaiical Thought. Nature, 49 : pp. 3S5-319- 
Perry. Glasgow Address, 1901. (Reference in Chapter VI.) 
"SioKti. On the Development of Mathematical Analysis, and its 

Relation to Certain other Sciences, Translated by M. W. Haskell, 

Bull Am, Math. Soc. 1905, pp. 404-426. 
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0»e ofdw ddcf bewAts dcnred frtn Ae tcadba^ f 
aoasdieadiicii ihat it kccfis abic W hcviaic cpnt. fmni 
dM wdAm sot aeir^ acqnatin htf also cmtirc ifaat i^ if 



is the book lead, bn afao achilr* ■ocfciiig «■ profafeai^ 
thcowi, aad appHcatinm ladepeDckiitlj. Tbesc nuj be sa^- 
gCMed by die book ksrif or tbey naj be tbooK^ o( by ihfc 
reader. In tbe baer cue k is posble that he mij fi 
thing wlucli b nalljr new, and may tins enlai^c the d 
fcnoviedge. Hm if, of coorse, tike most pleasant c 
but one mnst be p rep are d to Gad that tbe discovay— 
TkcKcMcfi *'*° '^'wjfc* discoreiy— 
*** w«^ bjr aDother, perhaps long before and majr even be 
quite well known. Erea the specta&t has this experience 
many a time, and the teacher who is onljr on the ihresi>old of 
the mathematics domain will rarely avoid it ; bat this does not 
detract from the intrinsic ralne of the discovery or the exhila- 
ration of making it, and sbonld not deter the teacher from 
engaging in such work, any more than analogous considera- 
tions prevent him from insisting that his pupils work out many 
things for themselves which are common property. 

The objection may be raised that the teacher of mathe- 
matics who is acquainted with tbe higher regions of the subject 
Aa OHecHM *>" ^ likely to shoot above tbe heads of hb pupils. 
•"•'*•"*• That there is danger of this cannot be denied, but 
the safeguard against it is not ignorance on the part of lite 
teacher, but a careful sludy of the child mind and of the 
particular minils before him, great caution to avoid matter be- 
yond the grasp of the pupils, and constant tests of various sorts 
to determine whether or not the pupils have grasped the 
matter in hand. The best safeguard is to teach in the heuris- 
tic spirit, and to shun all occasion, however tempting, to drop 
into the lecture mode. 

What has preceded relates to the scientific preparation of 
the teacher. The actual teaching of mathematics is an art, — 
requiring knowledge of the science, but none tbe less an art. 
The iccondary school teacher has been less fortunate than his 
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colleague of the earlier school years, for whose training in 
the art of teaching many good normal schools exist and have 
existed for a long while ; but even though the pMiEodc 
ranks of secondary teachers are recruited largely '"**"'*'* 
from the students and graduates of colleges and universities, 
the last decade only has witnessed a beginning on the part 
of these institutions to provide courses of instruction in Ihc 
pedagogy of secondary mathematics and the founding of two 
institutions — The Teachers' College, Columbia University, 
and The School of Education, the University of Chicago — 
bearing somewhat the same relation to the preparation of 
secondary teachers that the normal schools do to the prepara- 
tion of grade teachers. 

Perhaps one reason for the fact that not more opportunities 
have been provided for the training of the secondary teacher 

lay in the well-grounded fear that purely theoretic 

pedagogic courses, such as must m general be UealuTcbKii 
given in colleges and universilies, are too much 
bampiered by the lack of the practical element. This is very 
true so far as it relates to inexperienced beginners, but is much 
less serious when, as is often the case, the students have per- 
force put the cart before the horse, and come to the study of 
the pedagogic side of mathematics with considerable practical 
experience behind them. In time this abnormal state of 
affairs will be gradually outgrown as more and more secondary 
teachers enter upon their work with sufficient pedagogic train- 
ing. It is obvious that such training is needed,* and with the 
growth of the facilities for obtaining it the number of pedagogi- 
caily untrained beginners admitted to the ranks of secondary 
teachers should correspondingly decrease. 

No one questions that in the pedagogic training of teach- 
ers the theoretic study of pedagogy and the _ 
practice of the art of teaching should go hand PrictfceHMfl 
in hand. The present tendency in America is 
to associate a secondary school for observation and practice 

• See Chapter I. 
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with the university, as, for example, in the two institutions 
Darned above. 

What can be done in connection with the secondary school 
or the college depends on local conditions. Many colleges 
What UB be 'i^vc preparatory schools in direct connection, in 
J^^^^ which secondary teaching could be practically 
**°^- studied. In the larger secondary schools it would 

seem at least possible to arrange some sort of friendly and in- 
formal supervision of the work of each beginner by one of his 
more experienced colleagues. This should include frequent 
interchange of class visits and numerous personal confercDces 
on what has taken place in these class sessions, plans for sub- 
sequent sessions, discussion of more general questions of teach- 
ing and of subject matter. While informal, the work should 
be taken seriously, and the supervising teacher should, if pos- 
sible, be relieved of a corresponding amount of other work. 

Young teachers would as a rule meet a proffer of such 
assistance more than half way, and in general it may be said 
that all the facilities which have been offered in this country 
for the study of pedagogy of secondary mathematics have been 
eagerly seized. If none of ihem are accessible to any 
particular teacher, active or prospective, he can at least take 
up some line of reading by himself, and if inexperienced and 
not yet at work he can profit much by frequent visits of ob- 
servation to all the mathematical classes within his reach. 
He wouU) be cordially welcomed everywhere, without doubt, 
and any questions that might suggest themselves to him con- 
cerning the mode of instruction would be gladly answered by 
the teachers privately. He would of course remember that 
such replies are persona! favors at the expense of the teacher's 
scant leisure time, and would be careful not to become 
burdensome. 

Beyond doubt, by far the best work that has hitherto beeo 

wh« feu do"E in the way of training secondary teachers 

kuadoHli is that of Prussia, extending over two years and 

carrieii on in connection with secondary schools, 

in which the candidate lives (or two years, with daily oppor- 




lunity to observe the actual work and, when prepared, himself 
to essay teaching under guidance,' 

Even with this extended preparation the leaders of the 
present movement for the improvement of the teaching of 
mathematics in Germany urge better preparation of teachers 
as one of the fundamental improvements.' 

No general preparation, however thorough, can dispense the 
teacher from careful preparation day by day for the work of 
each class period. A general, even though accu- j,^y^ 
rate and thorough, knowledge of the subject matter ^~~ 
is not sufficient. Special preparation for each class hour is 
requisite. This would include : 

1. General plan of the whole course at the outset. 

2. Plan in more detail of the work of the period next en- 
suing, say the next week or two. 

3. Refreshing of all the minutiK of the subject matter to 
be taken up in the class period. 

4. Plan of the mode of treatment. This includes the mode 
of meeting needs of particular pupils, as well as the handling 
of the class as a whole. 

5. Determination of the assignment for the next time. 
Though it will be possible as a rule to make the assignment 

as planned, the prime requisite is that the topic in hand shall 
have been sufficiently grasped by the class on the whole. It is 
folly to go on unless this is the case, despite the fact that the 
teacher's plans or even the curriculum may call for it. 

Malbemalical Clubs 
Special organizations holding stated meetings for the con- 
sideration of mathematical interests in a broader 
way than the class work permits may prove very oHn^en 
valuable adjuncts of the instruction. In the se- •^^■>"'- 
que! such organizations are called " mathematical clubs." 

I* For details, see Young, Teaching of Mathematics in Pruisia, 
pp, l8-2Z. 
' For an outline of this movement as exhibited in some recent 
publications, see Young, Bull. Am. Math. Soc, 1906. 
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They may be intended primarily for the pupils or for the 
teachers. Clubs of both sorts liave been conducted willi suc- 
cess in secondary schools. 

The clubs for pupils of which I have personal knowledge 
have had their membership restricted to pupils of the last 
school year. The sessions are held in the evening, usually 
fortnightly, and membership is of course voluntary. A large 
percentage of those eligible for membership joined the club 
and attended the meetings regularly. At the sessions, papers 
and reports on assigned topics were presented by the pupils 
belonging to the club, and discussed. In a club in a large 

pple- 



XoptdfoT ^^&^ school the papers by the pupils w 
"•"'^ mented by addresses by the teachers 
subjects, showing the bearing of mathematics on 
jects. When this is done, the selection of subjects 
general scope of the club's field of work) is of o 



of various 
their sub- 
(within the 
se m^de by 
I the lectures. In the 



the teachers who may be s 

instance mentioned some of the subjects were : 

Mathematical theory of engineering instruments. 

General principles of railroad engineering. 

The social and engineering aspects of the location of rail- 

roads in South America, Africa and Siberia. 
Analytic geometry historically considered. 
Methods in the calculus. 
History and philosophy of the calculus. 
The theory of equations. 
Mathematical electricity. 
Ready rules in mensuration. 
Mathematical games. 

Mathematical theory of the chemical balance. 
The quantitative in science. 
Mechanics of organic morion, — plants, animals. 
The Peaucellier and allied linkages. 
Dynamics of geology. 
Mathematical astronomy. 
Mathematical concepts and their validity. 

The topics assigned to the pupils must be quite specific, 
with detailed directions as to what is expected. The work 




done mil usually consist of reading what is said on the topic in 
various works on the history of mathematics which may be ac- 
cessible; the facts so ascertained will constitute the xwitiior 
basis of the report. They will be woven together ^1^ 
into a more or less coherent whole according to the pupil's 
tastes and abilities. It is probably better to give definite page 
references and not simply say, " Look up what Ball says." 

Historical topics. ("The history and development of," or 

some analogous expression is to be understood as prefixed 

to each topic.) 
Arithmetic. 

The number symbols. 

Measures of time ; of angles ; the decimal system. 

The four fundamental operations with integers. 

Prime numbers. 

Properties of integers. 

Fractions. 

Applications of arithmetic. 
Algebra. 

The name " algebra." 

The symbols of algebra (and arithmetic). 

The use of letlere to represent numbers. 

Zero and infinity. 

Negative numbers. 

Irrational numbers. 

Imaginary numbers. 

Involution. 

Evolution, 

Unknown quantities ; equations. 

Equations of the second degree. 

The binomial theorem. 
Geometry. 

The terms of geometry. 

Parallels. 

Triangles. 

Constructions with rules and compasses. 

Tlie circle. 

The compuuiion of areas. 

The trisection of an angle. 
The duplication of the cube. 
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Trigonometry. 

The six trigonometric functions. 

The names and symbols for the six functions. 

The fundamental formulas. 

The discovery of logarithms. 

Tables. 

The historical subjects named above call for the presentation 
of what can be ascertained as to the development of the 
mathematical topics named irrespective of time or nation. 
Topics may also be assigned calling for a report on the work 
of a nation or of a period. For example, mathematics among 
ihe Chinese, the Hindoos, the Egyptians, the Romans, the 
Arabs, might each constitute a topic. Eariy Greek mathe- 
matics, the Pythagorean school, the Alexandrian school, are 
examples of analogous topics. The divisions of several of the 
books on the history of mathematics are on these lines and 
will suggest other topics. 

Assignments may also call for a fuller discussion of some 
Toplo ol Sub- topic or method than is desirable in a class, or the 
j«tM«tt«r. collation and presentation of various proofs of the 
same thing ; for example : 

Various proofs of the Pythagorean theorem.' 
The solution of equations of the first degree. 
Various solutions of equations of the second degree.* 
The solution of the cubic equation. 
The solution of the biquadratic equation. 

The last two topics involve the presentation of new matter, and 
should be confined to a brief presentation and discussion of 
a standard solution as found in current books. So limited. 



' V<yixa^\^T'Y3\iAK American Mathematical Monthly; Edwards' 
Geometry ; Rupert, Famous Geometrical Theorems and Problems, 
Boston. 1900. 

* An abundance of such solutions arc contained in Matthiessen, 
Grundsuge der antikai u. madtmen Algebra, Leipzig, 1878. This 
is a volume of over a thousand pages, devoted exclusively to various 
solutions and methods of solution of equations of the first four 
degrees. 
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these topics are quite within the grasp of such secondary school 
pupils as would wish to pailicipate in a mathematical chib. 
These topics would be of interest as widening the range of the 
equations solved and also as completing the list of the general 
equations that are solvable algebraically. One or two geometric 
problems leading to cubic equations might also be assigned. 

More special topics and particular problems may also be 
taken up if the class exercises have awakened interest in 
them, or if they connect in an interesting way with the class 
work. Plotting a few curves will be interesting and also an 
instructive review of various properties of polynomials and 
equations. Plotting the polynomials of the second degree is 
finding favor with secondary teachers and text-book writers, 
and no additional knowledge or skill is needed to plot 
expressions like — 



/ = *• + *' 



while the striking shapes of the resultant curves and the con- 
nection between them and their equations always inteiests 
pupils." 

The exhibition and explanation of models and instruments 
constitutes another interesting class of possible topics. If 
theodolite, slide rule, sextant, etc., are available, a Madeiiud 
member of the club could make a study of the in«rTiniaiti. 
theory and uses of one of these and report. Various linkages 
are easily made from cardboard, and have interesting naechani- 

" Other material that might be used is gfven in Moore, Cross- 
section paper, etc., Sek. Rev. 1906. 
See also Chap- VI. 
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cal applications, for example, to transform rectilinear into 
rotary motion. 

Sketches of the life and worlc of mathematicians, ancient 
and modem, whose work has had a bearing on the second- 
ary field, also offer opportunities for work. The life of Plato, 
Euclid, Archimedes, Apollonius, Hero, Diophantus, Gerbert, 
Leonardo of Pisa, Jordanus Nemorarius, Stifel, Descartes, 
Vieta, Leibnitz, Newton and Euler may be named as instances. 

The works on mathematical recreations cited above open a 
wide field of topics and furnish much material relative to 
curious properties of numbers, mathematical games, problems 
relative to these and to other known games, as checkers, card 
tricks, curious geometric problems, paradoxes, etc. Interest 
may be lent to the club sessions by permitting the mem- 
bers to look up and present some card trick or the like 
dependent on mathematical principles, 
mystify his audience for a while, but if n 
Bees through the trick and explains it 
Anally do so. 

Social features, I do not know of any i 
social features were added to the sessions, but through not 
doing so 3 legitimately attractive feature was certainly lost. 
Similar organizations among the students of German universi- 
ties — who are tnuch older and have much more serious scien- 
tific interest than the pupils in secondary schools — are largely 
held together by their social features. Even societies of pro- 
fessional mathematicians do not neglect the social side at 
their various meetings, and there is no apparent reason why 
the meetings of immature pupils should outdo those of their 
elders in the severity of their devotion to the purely scientific 
and technical. Teachers would find in the informal parts of 
the meeting excellent opportunity for closer personal relations 
with the pupils. 

A club for the teachers, which is only possible, of course, 
where there are several teachers of mathematics 
same school, might serve several useful functions ; it should 
promote close personal acquaintance and friendship among 
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the teachers, and might also be a sort of a faculty meeting 
where questions relative to miithematical instruction in the 
school would be considered, and also more gen- a,^f(,r 
eral topics taken up. The papers may relate to TeKherfc 
problems of the pedagogy of mathematics or to mathematical 
subject matter. They may be formal or informal, though there 
should always be careful preparation. The joint study at the 
■sessions of some subject of more advanced mathematics may 
be very valuable (see list earlier in this chapter). 

All these matters would depend on the preferences of the 
teachers and other local conditions. It is not necessary that 
the organization and programmes be formal and elaborate,— 
it is probably belter that they should not be so ; but however 
organized and conducted, it would seem possible for a large 
part of institutions with several teachers of mathematics to 
have some sort of mathematical clvib among the teachers, 
which would be of signal benefit to the institution as well as 
to the teachers personally. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE MATSBIAL EQUIPUBNT 
The Library 

Thk selection of books for the library must have in view the 
needs of the pupils and those of the teachers. The complete 
separation of the books intendeJ for the use of the 
Te«iieu uri pupils from those of ihe teachers, making two quite 
"' ' distinct libraries, as is customary in the secondary 
schools of Germany and of France, is advantageous when, as 
there, the institution is able to set apart working and social 
rooms for the exclusive use of the teachers, of which at least 
one can be used as a library. Equipped with suitable tables, 
this room would be an excellent workshop in which the teach- 
ers could quietly use books without any formality. Unless these 
very desirable facihties can be supplied, there would seem to 
be no need to separate the two classes of books. In mathe- 
matics especially such a separation would cause considerable 
duplication. Most of the use made by pupils of mathematical 
books in the Hbrary must somehow or other be stimulated by 
the teacher, usually by specific reference, and in consequence 
the pupils will to a large extent use the same books as the 
teachers. 

Wha/ boobs to select. For the pupils, a collection of the best 
current texts is desirable, and it should be kept up to date. 
Pupils should be encouraged to make free collateral reference 
to these books, and to bring up points of interest in the class. 
Definite assignments for such reading and report may some- 
times be made. It would not be amiss tci include one or two 
of the best German and French texts, both for teachers and 
such pupils as would be able to use them. There are likely to 
be in almost every class some pupils who either bring from 
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'. or have acquired in the school the ability to raake a lit- 
tle use of tiiesc books. Such use, or even the reference, 
serves to widen the pupil's views both from the point of view 
of mathematics and of modem languages (see the lists below 
and in the preceding chapter). 

The library should also include books on the teaching and 
study of mathematics, on mathematical recreations and on 
miscellaneous subjects relating to mathematics. The bibli- 
ographies which have precedcil will suggest possibilities for 
the library. Some of the following works may also be useful. 
The teacher will, of cotirse, select those of which he can best 
make use. 

/fitUry. 

Oanlor. Vorlesungen iib. Geicbkbtc d. Math. Second Edition, 
3 Vob., Leipzig, 1894-1900. 

Tbii » Ihc moit Imparlanl linElo wnk DO tbc hiiUHT sf mllhemilici. Other 
wriun have drawn on il \ugfijy 

Oow. A Short Hislor; of Greek Malhemalics. Cambridge, 1SS4. 

Uuie. Histoiie des Sciences milbeinaliqueB el physicjuea. \} 
VgU.. Paris, 1883-1888. 

AUman. Greek CEOmElry from Thales id Euclid. Dublin, (889. 

Ca)ori. The Teaching and iliatory of Malhemaiics in the United 
States. \S'a5hington, iSgo. 

Bojer. Histoirc des M.-ithemaliques. Paris, 1900. With a 
number of portraits of mathcmalicians. 

Hoeler. Histoire des Math^matiques. Fifth Edition, Parb, 1901 
(pp, 6oi). 

Chlonoh,glcillv imogcd. Conn adnincid u veII u tlEmentirf nilhinaiia. 

Tropfke. Geschichte der Elementar-Mathematik in Syxema- 
tiscber Darslcltung. Leipzig, 1903, t Vols, containing together 
844 large pages. 
Tbit 11 tfjr (w (he iBcwt uttsbciDTT dpd Ihorough wark an the hiiTufy b( cIrmEniarr 

ftnlhmeirc to lojilytic ceomctty, iDclmivv. The malicr is irranEti) iccording la 

Fink. A lirief History of Mathematics. Translated by Reman 
and Smith. Chicago, 190a 

Ootiuit. The Number Concept, its Origin and Development. 
New York, 1896. 

Od dciclDpmenl of the number concepi, wen]*, ijfnbdi ■luj tyitcmi DTiuiUlion 
amoni ^wimiiive peoplck 

I History of Malhem»iic», Third 
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Ball. Piimer ot the History o£ Mathematics. London, 1895 
(pp. 146). 

Oajorl. History of Mathemalics. New York, 1893. 

C^Dii. History of KlemeiiUry Mathematics. New Yock, 1396. 

Eeatta. Diophanlos of Alexandria. Cambiidge, 1SS5. 
Pedagogic, Philosephkal, General. 

De MorEan. The Study and Difficulde* of Mathematics. Fiist 
issued 1S31 ; reprinted, Chicago, 1898. 

XjaOrange. Lectures on Elementary Mathematics. Translated 
by McCormadt. Chicago, 189S, 

Klola. Lectures on Maihematica, delivered in connection with 
the World's Fair at Chicago. New York, 1894. 

OUttord. Common Sense o£ the Eiacl Sciences, New York, 
1885. 

De MoreftD. Elementary Illustrations of the Differential and 
Integral Calculus, First published 18321 reprinted, Chicago, 1S99, 

Biohard. Sur la Philosophic des Malhemaltques, Paris, 1901. 

dayi rcccliJnt mucb ilienllon, Ailomt, PosIuUle of Euclid, Ip&Dilr, CDBliaiiilr, 
MllICI, Dlmcniiani of SpKC, tic 

Dq Boih Rermond. Die Allgemeine Functionen Theorie. Meta- 
physik ; Theorie der Mathematischcn Grundbcgrifie ; Crosse, 
Grenze, Argument and Function, Tubingen, 18S2. 

other wiuk> ai this ctiincier, 

Dedelcind. Essays on (he Theory of Nnmbers. I. ContinoJtjr 
and Irrational Numbers ; II. The Nature and Meaning of Numbers. 
Translated by Beman. Chicago, 1901. 

Fine. Number System of Algebra. Boston, 1890. 

8taIlo. The Concepts and Theories of Modern Physics. New 
York, 1S84. 

A coiKidcriblv pirt of the iigck Si devaled to Ibc relation bcnmo Itae couccpD 
o[ pbjsia and oi geomeltT, 

Euclid, A good edition of Euclid is desirable. Various good 
editions are published in England. 

Mention may also be made of the German edition of Simon 
(Euclid u. die sechs planimelrischen Bucher, Leipiig, 1901), which 
is valuable on account of its annotations. 

DodEBOD. Euchd and his Modern Rivals. London, 1SS5. 

Henriol u, Treutlein. Lehrbuch der Elemenlargeometrie. Leip- 
*ig, Second Edition, iSgr. 

Junghitnii. Lehrbuch der ebenen Geometrie, Berlin, 1S79. 

Loria, a. Delia varia furtuna di Eudidi, Rome, 1S93. 

Ingnml Elementi detia Geometria per le Scuole secondarie. 
Bologna, 1S99, 
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"'«'|^' Elemenlt di Geometria. Bolo^a, Second 
Edition, 1 90 J. 

Onfalurd. Traill? de Gtfometrie, Paris, Second Edition, 1903. 
Two large volumes (SSj pages together}. 

A bir HDipIo of lh« Fiendi tnatiio. The £nt KJanie conlvni ordiiun' plue 
■od Hlid geometry, ihtf Kciwd thfl " Coupl^enu," iddudjtis tnuch piDdem 
E«fDetry,lhe wh^e confonDJag to the new canlcalft of i9Dj,udihowiDg theutiDI 
ID which the nudy of geometry ii cinied In the French Lyciti. 
PoDten^e. Geometric dirigee. Paris, 1S97. 

Enieoded for pu pill. 

Bow. Geomeiric Exercises in Paper Folding. Edited by Beman 
and Smith. Chicago, 1901. 
CullMiani ef Problems. 

Heier HiFBch. Aufgaben Samndting. Twentieth Edition. Alten- 
burg, 1S90. A collection of problems in algebra. 
ThefifsteditiaDippeued iti iSo^iaadiniybe regvdedu the mtxlcl oftubwqqenl 

Border. Algebraisclic Gleichungen nebst den Resultatcn u. den 
Methodcn zu ibrer AuHiisung. Fourth Edition, I^ipzig, rSgj. 
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ue geneiilly too diSiciilt lor diu uk, but will he intecnting to the 
tj serve u lupplemeolary materiel for hright popOe. 
Recueil de Probl^mes de Mathi^maliques. Paris, 1S93. 

■ A coUectioD of problems which have been propowd and solved in vinoin mathe- 
Butica) Joumalt unce 1S43, with relerenccL Id aervn parti. The 6ni part, which 
can be obtained tcpaniely, covert arithmellc (only a few problenu), dcmcntarr 
algebra and trigonomclry. 

SodKson, O. Ii. (Author of "Alice in Wonderland."} Rllow 
Froblems thought out during Wakeful Hours. London, Fourth 
Edition, 1S95. 
Sevenir'two prablent Knih Mlnlian*. All hot En from alfobn, geoiiie ti y and 

Wolatenholme. Mathematical Problems. London, Third Edi- 

Coniaini 1,814 prGblemi, ol which perhipi two to ihree hundred fall isto Ihc 
Mcondary lield; the othtn are of collcgiaie grade. 

MUne. Weekly Problems Papers. London, 1S91. 
Of colle^ale fiade. 
Motktmatical RicTeatiota. 

KXaeta. Matbematische Unterhaltungen und Spiele, Leipzig, 

Bacbet do Meztriao. ProbUmes plaisanls el delectables qui se 
font pat les nombres. Paris. 1884. 
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T^e n^i.: jf raranci Aaenaa 
sbcnld =e = tmry scacci .fcnrr. ?iipi 

Amer::2n Maihesiatical Moq^It. Springfield, Missouri. 
Papen CO topics irnn laj'bgirrascal sobicct oacer. bsbt of vfaidi aic whhui the 



range cf the sccocdary teacherV JBterest. P — TinaT and 
pniDiiaec: ieAt.uz. 

The Mathematical Gazette. London. 

The orgaa of the Mathemacxal Assocadon. 

Zeitschrift fur Mathematischen und Xatu 

terricht. Leipzig. 

L'Enseignement mathematique. Paris. 

An international jouroal for the teaching of mathematics. 

Annals of Mathematics. Cambridge, Mass. 

Publikhet paptra oo mathematical topics ; more advanced 



ichen Un- 



THE MATER/AL EQUIPMENT 



The secondary school hbraty should subscribe to : 
of the above as circumstances will permit. 



tion math ^ mail que, Le Journal c 
and Le Revue de MatWmatique 
e ioum^ls. all published nt Piria, art dcvi 
and Ihe publicalloji of \\k paprn u1 in 
Iv The fint covert Ibe noff ol lopia □! 
Ig?bia, vlemenliry jeeoinetry), the olber tv 



: Malh^matiquea ele- 
sp^cialefl. 



Of the journals devoting a portion of their space to 
secondary mathematics and its pedagogy may be mentioned : 
Jahteabericht der dentachen Mathemalilier-Vereingung, Leipiig. 
Unterrichisblaiter fiir Mathemaiik u. Naturwisa., lierlin. 
Zeilscbrift fiir ReaUchulweaen. W'ien. 
Archiv tUr Mathematik u. I'hysik, Ltiipzig. 

In closing this list, attention is again called to its character 
as supplementing the references given in the separate bibliog- 
raphies and elsewhere. Though the list contains some works 
that have been mentioned elsewhere, its main purpose is to 
name and classify roughly, for library purposes, some works 
that have not been otherwise cited. 

While under current American conditions there would be 
little advantage in installing the teacher's library apart from 
that of the pupils, the teacher's needs should none jHf Trtuhn't 
the less receive separate attention. No doubt the ***■• 
teacher, even more than the jiupils, will use the books intended 
also for the latter, but a large part of the expenditure may well 
be for books entirely beyond the reach of the pupils. No sug- 
gestions can be made in a general way. The work of each 
individual teacher will determine what is best for his school 
library. Whatever books he actually uses are suitable ; none 
should be bought of which he does not make some use. The 
chapter on the preparation of teachers suggests lines of read- 
ing and related books. If the teacher is able at times to take 
Up residence in some university, or to work under guidance in 
university extension courses or otherwise, his instructors will 
give him useful references and suggestions. Where there are 
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several teachers in a school, the needs of even one will be 
sufficient for the inclusion of a book, though energy as well as 
money will be economized by making common cause (see 
previous chapter). 

No speciLil remarks need be made as to the teacher's per- 
sonal library. It will be slocked in accordance with his tastes 

and the length of his purse. Most teachers will 
PeraomU desire to own the books with which they work 

most, so as to have them always at hand in the 
workshop, and to be free to annotate them. Useless duplica- 
tion between the school library and the teacher's library will of 
course be avoided. 

The other Material Equipment 

The equipment of the mathematical laboratory has already 
been discussed. A museum will grow up naturally in connec- 
The tion with the class work, provided only that the 

Laboratoi? museum exists, even If it is merely an empty shelf 
Uith^rical ^t fi"^*! ^^^ "i^t teachers and pupils are reasonably 
Hoseun. Qjj ,|)g alert for opportunities to enrich it. It may 

include models, some purchased, others made by pupils, draw- 
ings of great variety, busts and portraits of mathematicians, link- 
ages, apparatus to illustrate various mathematical concepts and 
mathematical machines of various sorts.^ 

It would seem superfluous to say a word about the rudi- 
mentary class-room equipment were it not that so many rooms 
TlKCUM-rwuii3''s far from well equipped. It may therefore be 
EQidptKDi. permitted to mention that the mathematical class- 
room should be supplied with seats arranged so that when 
seated the pupils receive the light from the left, and so thai 
any pupil can pass to and from the board without disturbing 

' Some portraits of mathematicians are published by the Open 
Court Co., Chicago. A list of elemenlary mathematical apparatus 
is given in Zeitschrift far Afatk. u. Naturu;. Unlerricht, 1903, 
p. 67. Lists of arithmetical apparatus are given in Kehr, Praxis 
der Volksschult, iSSo, p. £09; Unger, Arithmetik, p. 203. 
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Cajon. Teaching of Malhcnialics in Uniied Scales. 

DaMOTSBD. 5tud]i and Uificulties of Mathematics, p. 54. 

Uaniu. Six Yeax High School Progiamine. ZDUCAnonu. Rb- 
viEW. pp. 455-468- 1903- 

jttiaaMB. Corrdationof Mathematics. Educational REVtEW, pp. 
159-260. 1903- 

JoMland. Teaching of Mathematics. In Cookaon't Essays on Sec- 
ondary Education, pp. lOO-loi. Oxford, 1S9S. 

Hjen. 'i'he Laboraloty Method in (he Secondaiy School. School 
Rkvikw, p. 7S0. 1903. 

PUnimctrie. I., p. 6. 

Cyclopedia of Education, pp. zio-lll. 

Townsend, E. J. Analysis of the Fiiluies in Freshman Mathematics. 
ScHouL Heview, pp. 675-686. 1901. (Shows need of change.) 
^ Yoaii<. Teachine of Mathemalics in Prussia, pp. 132-136. 

Report of Commillee on Mathematics of Association of Siiperintend- 
ents aiid Prindpali of Nebraska. Lincotn, 1900. ( Oesircs co-ordination . ) 
t Report of Committee on College Entrance Requirements, pp. 144-147. 

Report of Committee of American Mathematical Society. lIuLi- Au. 
Matu. SoC-, November, 190J, p. 74. 

In the chapter on the purpose and value of the study of 
mathematics we have considered the question " Why should 
yf^^ mathematics be studied ? " Here we come to the 

Mt^^tlci question "What mathematics should be studied?" 
«»sie4' Evidently the subject matter must be so selected 
that the ends of the study of mathematics can be attained, but 
fortunately this still permits a wide range of choice. 

The selection should be such as : 

I. To exhibit most clearly and to best advantage the 
Hthematical type of thought. 
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a. To help to a better understanding of the laws of nature. 

3. To bring out distinctly the raathematica! relationships that 
exist in the social organism and in the activities of modern life, 
and to show how mathematics aids in solving their problems. 

4. To give sufficient skili in the actual performance of 
mathematical processes to meet the future needs of the pupil. 

5. To permit the organization of the material into a homo- 
geneous whole, meeting the demands of scientific pedagogy. 

The customary subjects arithmetic, algebra, geometry, trigo- 
nometry conform in a general way to these desiderata. In the 
selection of particular topics, the first head justifies and requires 
the inclusion of such as exemplify clearly the nature of mathe- 
matical reasoning, and the sequence of its results as a logical 
system. But whenever a topic is so complicated that the pupil 
is likely to lose the chain of reasoning in the mechanism, the 
first head gives no warrant for its inclusion in the course. 
Unless one of the other heads demands it, which is seldom 
the case, it may well be omitted altogether. 

The second and the third head call for the inclusion of topics 
and methods, illustrations and problems relative to the world 
of men and of matter, as it can be seen and understood by 
the pupil. The trend in the making or modifying curricula 
throughout the world to-day is to lay more stress on the 
inclusion ot such topics. This need not mean ^^ 
that less value is attached to the strict logic of aoa wftt 
mathematics, or that it is made less clear and 
prominent to the pupils. On the contrary, it may well be 
claimed that by the diminutionof merely technical manipulation, 
by omitting problems whose sole merit is their complexity, by 
arousing the pupil's interest through the connections of abstract 
mathematics with concrete environment, the logical aspects of 
he subject are made to stand out all the more clearly. 

The questions as to curriculum relate not only to what is to 
be taught in each subject, but also to the order in which the 
subjects themselves are to be taught. No sharp line can be 
drawn between these categories of questions, and some of their 
aspects may be considered to better advantage ii 
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cations. The character of ihe last year's work may be seen 
by examining Tannery's Notions de Maihematiques, a work 
well worth study.' 

)ught which has influenced recent French 

changes is well sketched by this writer ; 

" One has not even a slight idea of what mathematics is, 
one does not suspect its extraordinary scope, the nature of the 
problems that it proposes and solves, until one knows what a 
function is, how a given function is studied, [ * 
are followed, how it is represented by a curve, how algebra and 
geometry aid each other mutually, how number and space 
illustrate one another, how tangents, areas, volumes are deter- 
mined, how we are led to create new functions, new curves, 
and to study their properties. Precisely these notions and 
methods are needed to read technical books in which mathe- 
matics is applied. They are indispensable to whoever wishes 
to understand the rapid scientific movement, the manifold 
scientific applications of our times which day by day tend to 
modify more profoundly our fashion of thinking and of living, 

" They are simple and easy so far as essentials are concerned, 
easier than many demonstrations that we do not hesitate to 
give to pupils, demonstrations tbat are long and complicated 
and that have no bearing beyond what they prove. These 
methods should penetrate more and more into elementary 
instruction, both to abridge and to strengthen it. No doubt 
we must think of the development of the mind, but does any 
one think that limited and particular methods, that questions 
which the pupils vaguely feel are useless or factitious, will 
contribute more to it than general methods? And if the 
pupils see the power of these methods, will they be less dis- 
posed to take some pains to master them and their applica- 
tions ? " * 

In Germany, the new curricula of 1901, while making no 
change of any consequence in the subject matter taken up, 
direct the omission of elaborate computations 
which find little subsequent application ; for ex- 
ample, division of one long polynomial by another, and lay 

Tannery, J., Notions de Mathintatiques, Paris, 1903. 
I Preface, p. 1 " 



Li Tannery, J., A 
' Preface, p. vi. 
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more stress on concrete (propjedeulic) methods, geometric 

drawing, geometric con struct ions, llie function-concept and 
the applications of mathematics in the other sciences and in 
practical life. In 1905, there was made public a report of 
a committee of the German Society of Natural Scientists 
and Physicians. It is a document of the first importance. 
In the mathematical section, indeed in the constitution and 
work of the committee as 3 whole, F. Klein, professor of 
mathematics at the University of Gottingen, was a leading 
■pirit. This report outlines a mathematical curriculum em- 
phasizing still more the tendencies which were marked in 
the curricula of 1901. It recommends still further elimination 
of abstract and merely technical matter, the introduction of, 
each subject in a concrete way, an earlier and progressive 
u.« of graphic methods, models and instruments {f. g., slide 
rule), attention throughout also to the practical and numerical 
inspects, applications to physics and mechanics, and (option-, 
ally) the introduction of the elements of the calculus. 

This report has been too recently published to have as yet 
affected the curriculum in actual use, but that it will have 
decided influence in shaping the curricula of the near future 
cannot be doubted. 

In America, improvements of the curriculum along the same 

gcncr.il lines as those followed in the European countries 

named are also possible ; ' as a matter of course, 
UAnwrlot. 1.1.11 1 . I 

they would be mtroduced and earned out, not in 

mere imitation of what others have done, but in accordance with 

our own needs ami in harmony with the spirit of our inslilu- 

tloni. Wc have in addition a conspicuous and easy reform to 

make that these other countries have long since accomplished. 



* A good rRpi<l survey of the curricula in American secondaj-)' 
•chools un be found in Urit. Special Reports, XI, part 2, 1902. 

(a) Stnford (Brooklinc, Mass.), Curruutum of Atierican Ste- 
aiuiarr Si-HpoI. pp. i-3z- 

ill) Wxnuti.V. ^■, Sfcoitiiary EdiiMlien in a Democratic Cant- 
mHHily, pp, 13-66. {Tables in his Appendix.) 
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namely, simultaneous instruction in algebra and geometry. The 
gCDeral custom of devoting the first year to elementary algebra 
exclusively, the second to plane geometry exclusively, the 
thiid (or fourth) to solid geometry and the continuation of 
algebra, and the fourth (01 third) to physics, has but Utile to 
commend it. Algebra is more abstract than geora- sinmiunemii 
etry, it has fewer points of contactwith real life, its li^JSJ'^ 
reasoning is more diflScult than that of the easier G«™eiiT- 
demonstrations of geometry.* Further, ihc more difficult 
parts of either subject are harder than the easier parts of the 
other, and each can be made of valuable help in the develop- 
ment of the other. The ideas of both are assimilated slowly 
by the mind, requiring not so much daily use as occasional 
use in various ways (quite easy for some time) throughout a 
long period. To rush a pupil through a subject at high pres- 
sure with the exclusion of all other mathematics may train 
the pupil to pass examinations, but it will not develop the 
largest measure of thought power Or be conducive to teal 
assimilation of the subject.' 

The conclusion follows naturally that algebra and geometry 
should be taught side by side ; that if under pressure of cir- 
cumstances either subject must be taken up first, it should be 
geometry. For many years the tandem order has been under 



* ** The elements of plane geometry should precede algebra for 
every reason known to sound educational theory. It is more fun- 
damental, it is more concrete and it deals with things and their 
relations rather than with symbols.'' — Buder, N. M., Meaning of 
Education, New York, 1898, p. 171. 

' " That algebra and arithmetic be taught parallel with geometry 
is not merely desirable, but is indispensable to preserve in the 
totality of the mathematical work that character of unity and co- 
ordination without which it loses all interest and all worth. A 
youth who learns first arithmetic, then algebra, and then geometry, 
and who keeps on in this way for ten years, will have his mental 
powers less strengthened than by three or four years of parallel _ 
instruction, intelligently conducted."— Laisatil, La Matkdmatique, 
p. 227. 
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question,* and the weighty objections to it and the strong rea- 
sons in favor of another order have repeatedly been urged, 
though with little general effect. There have been isolated 
private schools which have ventured on a better order,' but 
they remain exceptional. 

The reasons for the failure to make the improvement seem 
to be those of inertia, of conservatism, rather than a convic- 
tion that the change proposed is not good or that the custom- 
ary order is better. I know of no published defence of the 
traditional procedure, but still the old order, which finds dq 
defenders in theory, persists in practice. 

Writers, committees, associations, have recommended 
change. The time to act has come. Fortunately this is a change 
Wbttodo *'''''^'' ^^^ ^^ effected in any single school without 

disturbing its relations with either the colleges 
and technical schools for which it prepares or the grade 
schools which furnish its pupils. The time is ripe fur single 
schools, acting independently, lo rearrange their own curricu- 
lum in mathematics. The change can be made within the 
mathematical work alone without disturbing the rest of the 

curriculum. It consists merely in beginning both 
I algebra and geometry at the outset and carrying 

them side by side through the first two years. 
The third (or fourth) year already contains algebra and geom- 
etry (solid^ so that the change here would be even less, — 



Actioa1)y 
Slulc ScIhki 

fMBui. 



I tlu t/miud StaUt, 



• See Cajori's TeaMmg tf Matktmatks « 
PP- 3SI-3S9- 

^ In Phillips Andovcr Academy, for example, the ordv n 
Clinical Conise: IT. IIL tU t. 

Algebri, boors weekly, ■ > s — 

Geometry, " loo — 

Scientific Coarae : 
Algebra, horns wedJy. * 3 3 — 

Geometry, " * 3 3 — 

Jvm Brown, £. E.. SttnUry EdmmUm u «b VmHtdStua, 
bdif No. 4 of mooognplis oa cdvcukw pnfo r ei 
1900^ by Ihc DepanaKnt d EtfaraJioB. 
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aimply teach the algebra and geometry side by side instead of 
in two halves of the year. 

The teacher may well begin with a simple juxtaposition, 
using one text for algebra, another for geometry. The inter- 
relations need not be forced ; they will grow, and the teacher 
will be surprised to see how oiten one subject throws light on 
the other or can be used as material, when once Ihey are 
taught side by side with the feehng that they may be inter- 
woven on occasion instead of being kept separate and " pure," 
uncontaminated each by the other. The best results will not 
be reached on the first trial or the second, but with time the tivo 
subjects will be so thoroughly intergrown that jl will seem a 
marvel that ihey could ever have been taught disconnectedly. 
A more radical and better change would require the co- 
operation of the department of physics, and would consist in 
leaching the co-ordinated mathematics through- co.(irtin,tloii 
out the four years, though with no larger total iJ,*J^'''*" 
time ; and the physics throughout the four years Plw»i>»- 
hand in hand with the mathematics, but with no change in its 
total time. This change would require some readjustment 
within the departments of mathematics and physics, but can 
be put into effect without any changes in the rest of the curric- 
ulum. The change in the mathematical work alone m.iy well 
be made first, as it is the easier, and it will be a direct step 
towards the later reorganization of the work of the two 
departments. 

How slight a disturbance would be caused by readjust- 
ment of the mathematical work of a single school to permit 
simultaneous instruction in algebra and geometry ^^-^^^ 
is readily seen by considering a special example, olRe^mt- 
Consider a school distributing the lime allotted to 
■ mathematics and physics as follows : 

H Algebr 



First Yiar. Second Year. 

Algebra, 5 hours. Plane Gcomelry, 5 hours. 
Third Year. Feiirik Ytar. 

), Solid Geometry, j hours. Physics, 5 hours. 
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The same time might be distributed as follows, involving only 
redistribution of the work of the classes in mathematics : 

Firit Year. Sicond Year. 

Mathematics, 5 hours. Mathematics, 5 houia. 

Third Year. Fourth Year. 

Mithemalica, 5 hours. Physics, 5 hoars. 

In its simplest and most conservative form this plan merely 
proposes a rearrangement of the work in algebra and plane 
Eueaf Ad- geometry of the first two years, so that the easier 
Innment pans ^f each subject are Uken up in the first year, 
antl the more difficult parts of each in the second year. This 
would be a cautious experiment, one concerning which tlie 
most conservative need feel no misgivings, and which can be 
undertaken without any reorganization whatever. All that is 
needed is a redistribution of topics to be taken up, which can 
be effected by an agreement (with proper sanction) between 
the teacher of first-year algebra and the teacher of plane geom- 
etry. The results of the experiment will point the way either 
to further experiment or to return to the old plan. 

The way in which the time of the first years would be dis- 
tributed between algebra and geometry would depend upon 
circumstances. It should certainly not be of the type Mon- 
day, Wednesday, Friday, Geomdry ; Tuesday, Thursday, A/ge- 
bra ; or any distribution allotting precisely this time to algebra 
and that to geometry. It is an essential feature of the plan 
that algebra and geometry be not kept rigorously separated. 
Fragmentary work should be avoided. When a topic in alge- 
bra or geometry is taken up it should be advanced 
TroWmeBtof to a suitable extent, far enough to make a point, 
and not dropped at an unfavorable juncture merely 
to make a change from algebra to geometry, or vice vena. The 
ideal is to take up a topic neither as algebra nor geometry 
exclusively, but with the assistance of the methods of both. 
Thus addition would mean not only addition of numerical and 
literal data, but also addition of line segments. The sum of 
the angles of 3 triangle, of a polygon, would be accompanied by 
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algebraic exercises in which the angles are unknown. Square 
root would be associated with the Pythagorean theorem, etc. 

To bring tlie different branches of mathematics into closer 
touch is not only the most feasible but also the most promis- 
ing change possible in the secondary school curriculum in 
mathematics, 

The mathematical work could be enriched and ma'le more 
interesting, and the work in physics also strengthened, if physics 
and mathematics could be taught simultaneously, MgUunmtki 
the mathematical theory thus standing much nearer "* Pl>y»l<a. 
in time to its physical apphcation than it does at present. 
With the co-operation of the department of physics the time 
might be distributed thus : 

Firit Yiar. Sicond Year. 

Hatheinatics, 4 hours. Ma.lhematics, 4 hours. 

Physics, I hour. Physics, 1 hour. 



Third Ytar. 

Mathematica, 4 hours. 
Physics, 1 hour. 



Fsurlk Yi,>r. 
Malhcinatics, 3 hours. 



Physics, I hou 



This distribution of the time is open to the serious objec- 
tions against giving one or two hours weekly to a subject. 
The objections would not be quite so seriou! 
the mathematics and the physics of any one year t 
could be placed in the hands of the same instruc- """ 
tor. On the other hand, the plan has the strong advantage of 
not allowing the mathematics to nist during the fourth year, 
and of teaching it at the time when the need for its use arrives 
in physics. The plan involves no more instruction on the part 
of either department. 

Another distribution, concentrating the physics somewhat 
more, might be : 

First Ytar. Second Year. 

Mathematics, 5 hours. Mathematics, 5 hours. 

Third Year. Fourth Yrar. 

Mathematics, 3 hours. Mathematics, ; hours. 

Fbysics. a hours. Physics, 3 hours. 




Other arrangements will suggest themselves according to 
local needs. 

The question may be raised whether there should be a dif- 
ference in the work in mathematics according to whether the 
sboDid Work pupil intends to go to college, to technical school, 
imUcs"^ wme '^'' ''^''^ active life. The general reply has been," 
loriUPnpiu?^^_ Mathematics aims to train such fundamental 
powers that its study is a requirement of practical education, 
not merely of college entrance regulations. It has been urged 
that there ts a marked difference both in needs and in intel- 
lectual capacity between the pupils who go to college taken as 
a whole and those who do not. It may be questioned whether 
this difference exists in mathematics, or even whether both the 
need and the capacity for mathematics may not be greater 
among those who are not prepajing to go to college. 

• See Reports, Committee of Ten, Com. on CoU- Entrance 
Require 
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Definitions 

In mathematics a definition is simply an agreement making 
clear the precise meaning wiiich is to be attached to a 
wiutba word, expression or symbol during the lime in 
DefinitiDflr which the definition remains in force. A definition 
is usuiilly a formal and permanent description, and the notion 
of the thing described should exist clearly in the mind before 
the formal and permanent description is set up. The purpose 
of the definition may be either to introduce a single word or 
symbol for that which up to the time had been described in 
longer phrases, or to secure more exact agreement in the use 
of a terra already used loosely in common parlance. 

Pascal's rules for definitions are often quoted : ' 

1. Make no attempt to define terms themselves so clear 
that no clearer terms exist in which to explain them. 

2. Admit no uncertain or obscure terms without definition. 

3. In definitions use only terms which are perfectly clear in 
themselves or which have already been defined. 

For purposes of discussion, the notions usually defined by 
cunlflcition workers in mathematics may be classified under 
Df Deanltliiiii. [hree heads: elementary notions, general terms 
and the others. 

Elementary notions. The elementary notions are the 
simple ideas which are incapable of description in simpler 
terms, There evidently must be some such notions ; there 
must be bottom somewhere. With these, which are really 
indefinable from the point of view of strict theory, may well be 
associated those for which a real definition could be given, but 
which are sufficiently simple to the pupil without formal defi- 
nition. Terms of the class thus formed are straight tine, unity, 
point, angle, direction, motion, number, quantity, etc. It is a 
waste of time, or worse, to discuss with pupils notions of this 
character. The profitable consideration of the fundamental 
1 come only after experience in the subject and 



ting I 



1 Pascal, De r Esprit giomHriijue. 1655. 
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requires abstract thought. All that is needed in the secondary 
school is that the pupil have a working knowledge of what is 
meant by the terms. Let him philosophize in the university. 

At the opposite extreme stand general names, terras of clas- 
sification, as, mathematics, algebra, geometry, proposition, 
theorem, scholium, etc. Here exact distinction is g^^j^ 
sometimes hard and always unnecessary, just as it '*nni. 
is in some instances difficult to distinguish between animal and 
vegetable life, and still harder lo frame a definition which shall 
infallibly make that distinction. It is difficult, for example, so 
lo define " horse " that the description would fit every horse 
and nothing but a horse ; yet in practice one would seldom 
mistake a horse for anything else. 

It is a matter of little consequence whether a certain asser- 
tion is a proposition or a theorem, a scholium or a corollary, 
whether it belongs to algebra or geometry, to mathematics or 
to physics : the thing itself is what is important. A suiificlent 
working knowledge on the pupil's part is obtained by using the 
terms ; " this which we are studying is algebra " ; he gets a 
sufficient idea of what a theorem is by having things presented 
to him labelled " theorem." 

Formal definition, then, will be restricted to things which 
arc neither elementary notions nor to be treated as such, nor 

yet terms of general classification. Here Pascal's 

Ottier Termi. 
canons of definition come into play. But they 
should not be formulated to the pupil. The essential thing 
always is that the pupil have a good working knowledge of the 
notion, and that he use correctly the term set apart by con- 
vention to designate the notion. The definition is a descrip- 
tion of a thing, an idea. The thing itself should first be 
presented to ihe pupil; as he works with it he will see its 
properties, he will describe it on occasion, and will think of a 
name for it when he feels the need of a name. Definitions 
are an outgrowth of the work rather than the basis of it.' 
In some cases the conventional name describes the object 



■ For contrary view see Report Commiil 
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of Iboo^ sofficiendy vcS that the papD wiD ttmik o( it (or il 
Englirii tnastukn, since oar scienn&i: names arc anhapfril] 
nsoaUjr m &e«k or Latin), bat in manj cues ibe teacber nnH 
pre the name.* The teacher shoold of coarse see to it tha| 
the definilioD is Gnallf left in a correct fonn. 

TUs does Dot eadnde ledondaiit defiiutions sach as popflg 
aie quite Gkeljr to reach. The definition reduced to' tlvi 
niiBiMi raininnnn a the ideal, loirards iriiich the tistnio* 
'•"■•'•^ tion tends ; bat perfection is not reached in a da/, 
and while progress should be toade, there nuj be occasions 
when it wonk! be better to accept a redundant definition tb 
to divert &om the m:un line of progress the time, energy a 
attention needed to trim and polish the redundant dcfioitioa. 
Errors, of course, cannot be tolerated. 

Definitions are, in a sense, a variety of a 
see that it is pedagogically imperative, in view of tl 
state of knowledge on the subject of axioms, to wotfci 
redundant body of axioms, making no effort to reduce them to 
the minimum. A rich body of definitions and axioms, of 
sssumptions that seem sufficiently obvious, bcilitates progress 
to the interesting parts of the subject, while undue insistence 
on technicalities in this respect retards progress and tends to 
dry up the pupil's ioterest. One who shares this point of view 
would not object, for example, to defining a rectangular as a 
parallelogram all of whose angles are right angles, alibougb it 
would be sufficient to stipulate that one angle is a right angle. 

A definition being an agreement of the sense in which a 
terra is to be used is dependent upon the parties to the agree- 
ment. In the case of teacher and pupil the scope 
of the pupil's view should control the definition, not 
that of the teacher. For a child who knows no 
'number" means what the teacher might call "real, 
itegml number." It is not necessary to say whole 
number to a child who had not extended the number concept 

* Workman, in Spencer, Aims and Practice of Teaching,'^. 19S, 
I99< gives a specimen lesson in eliciting detiiiitioDs. 
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to fractions, or rational number to a child who had no idea of 
iiralional number. A definition is satisfactory if it covers the 
case in hand, being complete from the pupil's point of view, 
though it may be pnrtial from the teacher's. It must, of 
course, be generalized from time to time as the pupil's hori- 
zon widens. Unnecessary confusion may be caused by con- 
stantly inserting provisos to cover cases of which the child 
knows nothing. On the other hand, the extreme of inculcat- 
ing a restricted definition so firmly that it is an obstacle to 
generalization is an error also to be avoided. 

In practice it may be well to lay as little stress on delinitions 
as is consistent with good working knowledge. 

While it is a mistake to seek complete definitions at the out- 
set, while even teachers cannot be expected to know al! that 
the mathematical world has labelled with one and 
the same term, still the definition should be good 
as far as it goes, and should lend itself easily and 
naturally to generalization, it should never be """ 
necessary to cast away a definition once adopted ; for the 
same restricted field, the same definitions should hold for the 
advanced mathematician which he used as a child, though 
he may seldom regarf that field otherwise than as a part of a 
larger field. As examples, some of the definitions of geom* 
ctry, as circle, tangent, may be cited (sec the chapter on 
Geometry) . 

Axioms. 

There have been three principal views as to origin and 
character of axioms, namely, that they are : 

1. A priori Xra'Cns; self-evident truths (Kant). TtarecTlewt 

2. Experimental facts (J. S. Mill). MinAxtaM. 

3. Conventions (hypotheses, definitions). 

The last is the view of modem mathematicians. An axiom 
is no longer regarded as a "self-evident truth," but simply as 
a statement accepted without demonstration to be the basis 
of the considerations in hand. There is from this point of 
view no «Jf«ft'<i/ difference between axiom, postulate, hypoth- 
esis. There are, however, differences in usage. The term 
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axiom is usually used for a (simple) supposition fundamental 
to a large subject, while a similar supposition relative to a 
particular problem would be called a hypothesis. The term 
axiom usually connotes relative simplicity, so that it is at least 
not easy, perhaps not possible, to deduce the statement in 
question from other (and simpler) ones. The term easy relates 
lo the individual, and may require quite a different body of 
axioms for a professional mathematician and a high-school 
pupil. 

The contention of Mill * that the axioms of geometry are 
morely hypotheses is now generally admitted by mathemati- 
cians, who no longer even insist upon the conces- 
sion which Mill makes that " these hypotheses are 
real facts with some of their circumstances exaggerated or omit- 
ted." Mathematics concerns itself with the conclusions that fol- 
low from certain hypotheses, whether or not these hypotheses 
formulate facts either exactly or approximately. The con- 
clusions of mathematics can be applied whenever facts are 
found to exist which correspond to a set of hypotheses of 
mathematics with such approximation that for the question in 
hand the differences may be disregarded. Thus mathematics 
reasons about circles quite unconcerned about the question as 
to whether or not circles actually exist or are conceivable. If 
in practice a plane curve is found such that the distances of 
its points from a fixed point are so nearly equal that we are 
ready to overlook the differences, mathematics states approxi- 
mately the area enclosed by the curve. If an exact statement 
can be made as to the amount of the differences, an exact 
statement can be made as to the area. Thus, if we have a 
closed plane curve of which we can say that no straight line 
from the centre to any point of curve differs in length from 
one hundred feet by as much as one foot, then we can say 
exactly, that the area enclosed by the curve is greater than 
7799', but less than ttToT*. (Of course similar considerations 
apply to the other points involved or implied, for example, the 



'thn Stuart Mill, System o/Logic, Bk. II., Ch. V., par. 1 
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" plane-ness " of the cun-e. The reasoning above has been 
centred upon the equality of radii, as sufficiently illustrating 
how the purely hypothetical conclusions of mathematics may 
be applied in practice). 

It is only within quite recent years that accurate foimu< 
lations of the axioms of geometry have been made. As an 
example, the axioms of Veblen ' may be cited. hhRc- 

The propositions brought forward as axioms by |^^^^ 
Veblen are stated in terms of a class of elements ■^**- 
called "points," and a relation among points called "order." 
All other geometrical concepts, such as line, plane, space, mo- 
tion, are defined in terms of point and order. In particular the 
congruence relations are made the subject of definitions rather 
than of axioms. The terras "point" and "order" differ from 
the other terms of geometry in that they arc undefined. 

The axioms are twelve in number; they presuppose only 
the v.tlidity of the operations of logic and of T«ueal 
counting (ordinal numbers). AtIoiw 

Axiom I. There exist at least two distinct points. 

Axiom II. If points A, B, C are in the order A S C, they 
are in the order C B A. The point B is said to " lie be- 
tween" A and C. 

Axiom III. If points A, B, Cuk in the order ABC, they 
are not in the order B C A. 

Axiom IV. If points A, B, C are in the order ABC, then 
A is distinct from C. 

Axiom V, If A and B are any two distinct points, (here 
exists a point C such that A, B, C are in the order ABC. 

Def. I. The line A B consists of A and B and all points X 
in one of the possible orders A B X, A X B, X B A. The 
points X in the order A X B constitute the segment A B. A 
and B are the end-points of the segment. 

Axiom VI. If points C and D lie on the line A B, then A 
lies on the line CD. 

Axiom VII, If there exist three distinct points, there exist 
three points A, B, C not in any of the orders ABC, B CA, 
or CAB. 



* See Bibliography. 
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De£ 1. Three dtstiDct points not Ipng on the same line are 
the vertuet of a trianglt ABC, whose sides are the segments 
AB, B C, CA, and whose bautularj consists of its vertices 
and the points of its sides. 

Axiom VIII. If three distinct points A, B, and C do not fie 
on the same line, and D and E arc two points in the otden 
5 C Z> and C £ ^, then a point JP 
exists in the order A F B, and sach 
that D, E, F lie on the same line. 
Def. 5. A point O is /» Ou in~ 
J tenor c/ a triangle if it lies on a 
" ^ segment, the end-points of which 

are points of different sides of the triangle. The set of such 
points O is the interior of the triangle. 

Det 6. If A, B, C form a triangle, the fiane A B Ccon- 
sists of all points collinear with any two points of the sides of 
the triangle. 

Axiom IX. If there exist three points not lying in the same 
line, there exists a plane ABC such that there is a point D 
not lying in the plane ABC. 

Def. 7. If A, B, C, and D are fonr points not lying in the 
same plane, thev form a lefraheiiron A B C D whose faces are 
the interiors of the triangles -4 ^ C, 5 C Z?, CDA,DAB{\1 
the triangles exist), whose vertices are the four points. A, B. C, 
and D, and whose ed^es are the segments A B, B C,C D, 
D A, A C,B D. The point of faces, edges, and vertices 
constitiue the surface of the tetrahedron. 

Def. 8. If A. B, C, D are the vertices of a tetrahedron, the 
space A B C D consists of all points collinear with any two 
points of the faces of the tetrahedron. 

Axiom X, If there exists four points neither lying in the 
same line nor lying in the same plane, there exists a space 
A B C D such that there is no point E not collinear with 
two points of the space A B C D. 

Axiom XI. If there exisis an infinitude of points, there ex- 
ists a certain pair of points A C such that if (i) is .iny infinite 
set of segments of the line A C, having the property that each 
point which is A, C or a point of the segment .^ C is a point 
of a segment s, then there is a finite subset ^i, ^i, • ■ . ■ ,> with 
the same property. 

Axiom XII. If n is any line of any plane a there is i 
point C of fl through which there is not more than one line of 
? B which does not intersect a. 
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The first theorems proved by means of these axioms are 
statements which are ordinarily regarded as simple and ac- 
cepted without even formulation. 

For example : 

Theorem i. (Proved by Axioms II. and III.) 

If points A, B, Care in the order ABC, ihey are not in 
the order CAS. 

Proof. Since the points are in the order ABC, 

1. They are in the order CB A (Ax. II.). 

2. Hence they are naf in the order B A C (Ax, III.). 

3. Therefore they are not in the order C A B {A\.. II.); for 
if they were in the order CA B, they would by Ax. II. be in 
the order B A C, which is contrary to (a). 

Theorem 2. The order ABC implies that A is distinct 
from B, and B from C. 

Proof. I. If // were the same as B, orders A B C SinA 
BAC would be the same. 

%. But if points are in order BAC, they are in order 
CAB {h-n. It.). 

3. Hence we should have points in order ABC, and 
CAB, contrary to Ax. III. 

Therefore A must be distinct from B. 

Other theorems are : 

Theorem 3. Every pair of distinct points A, B defines one 
and only one line A B, and one and only one segment A B. 

Theorem 4. Any pair of distinct points of a line deter- 
mine it. 

Theorem 5. \i D E is any line, there exists a point P not 
lying in this line. 

JTieorem 6. Between every two distinct points there lies a 
third point. 

Theorem 9. To any four distinct points of a line the nota- 
tion A, B, C, D may always be assigned so thai they are in the 
aiAezABCD. 

Theorem 9 was an axiom in Hilbert's geometry, but 
Moore ° showed that it can be frmrii from the other axioms. 
This fact serves to illustrate the difficulty which attends a 

' Moore, On the Projective Axioms of Geometry, Trans. Am. 
Maik- Soc. 1902. 
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serious effort to reduce the list of un]>roved statements to a 
real minimum. 

For a system of axioms which is irreducible, it is requisite 
that the set be (i) eomplett, that is, that it formulate explicitly 
all the axioms that are used : fil eonsislfnl, that is. 
■ svitcmaf thflt DO axiom contradicts the others; and (3) tn- 
dependent, that is, that none be deducible from the 
others. In elemeotary work, only the postulate of consistency 
can be retained. The example of a system of axioms gi\'ca 
above makes it clear that it is not practicable to enumerate in 
elementary geometry all the axioms there used, nor can those 
used be restricted to such as are indemonstrable by means of 
the others. No proof even of the consistency of those used 
can be attempted. It is sufficient that they arc valid in the 
concrete geometry of the world about us; and such special 
verification, by the way, is the mode of proof used by Hilbert 
and Veblen in establishing the consistency and the indepead- 
ence of their axioms. 

The profound study of axioms shotild have equally penetrat- 
ing eflfect on elementary leaching, — not a still more exact- 
ing treatment of axioms in elementary work than 
memiry heretofore, but just the reverse.' .\ few decades 

ago teachers and text-book writers fondly im- 
agined that they were formulating in words all the axioms 

' " In the domain of advanced mathematical research, investi- 
gations on the foundations of our science, lis bs-potheses, or, as we 
prefer to say. its axioms, are at present in (he foreground of interesL 
It is possible that some enthusiastic mathematician may undertake 
to carry over tlie results of this investigation into the instruction 
of the schools. H this is cautiously done by way of allusion in the 
highest class before pupils whom the teacher has succesfully ac- 
customed to more abstract processes of thought, no one will blame 
him. Fut there are authors who begin their books, intended for 
school use. with detailed and abstruse formulation of new systems 
of axioms. This may be interesting scientifically, but it will meet 
no succes-t with our teachers. The German school as it has devel- 
oped, and has had to develop in the last decades, unconditionally 
rejects such attempts. Its first principle is everywhere to adapt 
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used, and citing them by number whenever used, that the 
axioms so formulated were self- evidently true, and that every 
one was incapable of demonstration by means of the others. 
The researches of recent times have effectively dispelled this 
illusion. It is now seen that many axioms are constantly used 
without formulation — simply tacitly taken for granted; that 
others can be replaced by much simpler ones ; and that the 
whole subject is one of extreme delicacy, known in its complete- 
ness by only a few score men, and requiring such thorough 
command of the most subtle logic that it has been possible for 
leaders in the researches, mathematicians of world-wide emi- 
nence, to reach and to publish inaccurate results. 

The axioms and theorems above are cited to show how few 
and simple are the statements from which alone all the others 
can be proved, and how futile is the campaign that is being 
waged, even to this day, against " taking nothing for granted 
that can be proved." The set of axioms given illustrate 
effectively the depths to which one must dig to build a really 
solid structure of " Axioms." Let the difficulty, delicacy, and 
depth of the subject thus made manifest help to assuage the 
qualms of conscience of those teachers who feel scruples lest 
by deviating from the traditional form of Euclid and his fol- 
lower? they may accidentally give a redundant definition, or 
may make use, without proof, of some sufficiently obvious 
statement which might be proved by means of what has gone 
before. The recent researches on axioms explode, once for all, 
all hope of teaching the child a logically perfect geometry in 
which all the results are deduced from a set of irreducible first 
principles, and with it goes the only justification for adhering 
longer to the semblance of such a rigorous deductive system. 



the work to the powers and the natural interests of the pupils. 
The mode! of Euclid, which has so long been used lo support the 
contrary procedure, is misleading. Every edition of Euclid should 
be prefaced by the statement that the great author of the "Ele- 
ments ' certainly did not write for boys " — F. Klein, Verhandtutt- 
geit d. Brtslauer Natur-ForschervtTsammlung, 1905, p. 38. 
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Ai Bxd ID KcondajT-scbool work, ibc term *xi»m in addi- 
lioo to wtnt has been aid c onn o tes a * motal " certainty that 
IktaB <^ statement made is leaBf me in dK gcocntti)- 
£SS^<^ of dK worid aboot ns. Foe die li«h-9cbool pnpii, 
'*■'■ only loch statements shonld be treated i 

as scco) to bim to hare a certain rttBMtf independently of 
himself, tearing to much later reais tbe geneialuAkin (irom 
thu " actual " validity to the purely hypothedcat ralidity which 
eharacterized the ootioa of axioms in the irv^th^marii-al world 
of to-day. 

For the high-school papil, then, the axioro U, as of old, a 
tmth so obvions that it requires no demonstration lo establish 
iU raUdity. 

This being the case, the sonod pedagogic treatment seems 
to be simply to ute the axioms when needed, perhaps wiih- 
Wku Maiid ^^^ formulation, simply with a tacit or open " of 
j^jmi- course." 

****■•' This has been done by every one as to many 

axioms of geometry ; ' e. g., " Between every two points on a 
Straight line lies a third." Very few of the axioms formulated 
in geometry are really axioms of geometry at all, bat of quan- 
tity in general, or are fijndamentaJ laws of thought. 

It will be noted that the body of axioms for any subject as 

presenleil to pupils will usually be redundant, that is, it will 

^^ contain statements which could be proved as con- 

BM« wlu be sequences of the others. This is not a fault, 



though, of course, conlradietory axioms would be." 
In the latter case, show the pupil the contradiction either theo- 



* " If it were not for that bugbear of 
sure thai I should not advise the almost total omission of the 
axioms. It is not as if they were complete. They are simply an 
early attempt to formiilale the laws of thought. Euclid assumes 
■everai which he does not specifically mention." — Workman, in 
Spencer, Aims and Practice of Teaching, Cambridge, 1897, p. 20a 

• " When it comes lo the beginning of the more formal deduc- 
tive geometry, why should not the studenis be directed each for 
hiniMlf to act forth a body of geometric fundamenlal principles, on 
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redcally or by concrete examples. Iq the former, let him go on, 
:r when he sees the possibiUty of deducing his 
axioms from others. The normal development will thus lead 
to a gradual reduction of the list of axioms, until a really 
irreducible list may finally be reached by a Hilbert or a 
Moore. 



which he would proceed to erect his geometric edifice? This 
method would be thoroughly practical and it the same time thor. 
oughly scientific. The various students would have diSercnt sys- 
tems of axioms, and tlie discussions thus arising naturally would 
make clearer in the minds oi all precisely what are the functions of 
the axioms in the theory of geometry. The students would omit 
very many of the axioms, which to them would go without saying. 
The teacher would do well not lo undertake to make (he system 
of axioms thoroughly complete in the abstract sense. 

'"Sufficient unto the day is the precision thereof,' The stu- 
dent would very probably wish lo take for granted all the ordinary 
properties of measurement and of motion, and would be ready at 
once lo accept the geometrical implications of co-ordinate geom- 
etry. He could then be brought with extreme ease to the con- 
sideration of fundamental notions of the calculus as treated 
retely, and he would find ihose notions dtlightfully real and 
powerful, whether in the domain of mathematics or of physics or of 
chemistry." — Moore, Presidtntial Addreis. 
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The Aim in Teaching Arithmetic 

As purposes of the teaching of arithmetic these may be 
mentioned ; 

1. To teach the child the mathematical type of special Pur- 
thought. KSito^ 

2. To arouse his interest in the quantitative Aritumetlt 
side of the world abotit him. 

3. To give accuracy and facility in simple computations. 

4. To impart a working Icoowledge of a few practical appli- 
cations of arithmetic. 

5. To prepare the way for further mathematics.' 

I It has been proposed to regard as chief purposes of studj- of 
arithmelic not — 

1. Attnitiment of knowledge of useful processes ; 

2. Mental discipline ; 

but the arousing of a deep interest by study of such materials as 

a. Correspond with the child nature ; 

b. Identify the child with actual life. — Smith and McMuny, 
Teacher^ CelUgt Record, New York, March, 1903. 
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Arithmetic as a Type of Thought 
What has been said as to the purpose and value of the study 
of mathematics in general applies, properly interpreted, to 
arithmetic with as much force as to other branches 
General End* of mathematics. The primary object is to give 
ofMatta^ knowledge of a certain type of thought, and skill 
"^'"*' and ease in its use. It need not be said that in 

comparison with later teaching the immature and rapidly 
growing mind of the child requires very important differences 
in method and mode, but these differences relate to the man- 
ner of attaining the ends rather than to the ends themselves. 
Throughout all mathematics, from the first numbers lisped in 
the nursery to the aged mathematician's last sigh, the chief 
end of mathematics is thought, not routine, — Hatiiiisl thought, 
exercising the powers of the thinker in an unforced and inter- 
ested manner, not a forced and convulsive struggle for what is 
beyond grasp. 

True, an important part of the work in arithmetic is to 
teach certain simple processes," and to give sufficient drill to 



' For the ordinary purposes of non-technical daily life we need 
little of pure arithmetic beyond: 

1. Counting, the knowledge of numbers and their representa- 
tion to billions (the Knglish thousand millions). 

2. Addition and multiplication of integers, of decimal fractions 
with not more than three decimal places, and of simple common 
fractions. 

3. Subtraction of integers and decimal fractions. 

4. A little of division. 

Of applied arithmetic we need to know : 
I. A few tables of denominate numbers. 

3. The simple problems in reduction of such numbers, as from 
pounds to ounces. 

3. A slight amount concerning addition and tniUtiplici 
such numbers. 

4. Some simple numerical geometry, including the n 
of rectangles and parallclopipeds. 

Enough of percentage to compute a commerdal discount and 
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secure and to keep up accuracy and speed in their use, and 
to do this with continual reference to the conditioas under 
which the child or the adult is likely to use iheni. if^^Mat 
Indeed, this may well be the apparent reason for Pro"***- 
the study from the child's point of view. But the teacher 
who works for no other end than this will miss a thousand 
opportunities to invigorate the pupil's power of thought. All 
the practical usefulness of arithmetic can be attained without 
sacrificing its value in cultivating the habits of observation and 
reflection. 

Routine work or parrot-like repetitions need not be toler- 
ated at any stage, even the earliest. It is possible to bring 
arithmetic within the comprehension of the child, to make it 
reasonable, natural, and interesting to him. 

Three types of thought are prominent in arithmetic : 

I. To understand statements. 

a. To observe properties. Thourtt m 

„ 1 ■ ^ ArillUMtlc. 

3. To make inferences. 

The subject-matter concerning which this thinking is done 
is the very simplest — the elementary relations of number and 
form. This simplicity is the glory of our subject. Arithmetic 
is a science of obsen'ation, but the observations are so much 
a tnatter of course that it is not ordinarily classified with the 
sciences of observation. What teacher has not often heard 
the exclamation, " Oh, I did n't see that ! " 

Don't think that the child is too young to reason. Appeals 
to reason, asking the child to make inferences, to draw con- 
clusions, have been discouniged by some on ac- 
count of the undeveloped state of the child's power lo 
mind. The reasoning power is supposed to be ""°°' 
latent and the mind occupied solely with the unreasoning 
reception of sense impressions. No sadder mistake could be 
made. The everlastiDg " why? " of the child amply refutes this 

the simple interest on a note. — Smith, Ttaching of Malhematia, 
p. 21. 

See also Report Com. Coll. Ent. Req., pp. 21, 138-139. 
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assertion. His power of reasoning is active, alert, irrepressibU, 
But instead of being nourished, it is loo often fed on husks; 
instead of the thing, lie received the _;^rTO(/iijAo«. If only the 
natural cravings of the child's mind were heeded, the early 
years could be made much more fertile, and if only we were not 
so anxious to get him into our adult abstractions, he would 
even at a very early age actually (though informally) make 
his own abstractions. The child-mind is very logical, and 
those who have much to do with children will testify with 
what pitiless and impeccable logic the children hold their 
elders to the legitimate consequences of their previous 
statements or deeds. The child who says " I goed " has 
TUcCbiuii 6ons through an elaborate process of induction 
*'«*'^ and deduction ; he has observed many instances, 

he has inferred a general rule, he has applied it. He has 
passed from the concrete to the abstract, and back again to 
the concrete. There is no flaw in his logic. It is the Eng- 
lish language that is illogical. And it will be a long while 
before he will meet a more difficuh piece of reasonmg in 
arithmetic than that which he has carried through correctly 
here with no conscious effort. The difficulty in teaching the 
child the inferences of arithmetic lies not so much in the sub- 
ject itself as in the form in which they are presented. The 
child mind is not ready for the cm-and-dried formulation 
which the trained adult mind finds most satisfying. The little 
mind is constantly reasoning, and reasoning correctly, easily, 
spontaneously, but it is not able to attach the formal labels. 
The child is interested in the result and not the process, 

A boy asked his mother to help him with a problem. She 
did so, but he didn't think it was right. When the father 
came home he was called on and gave the same solution. 
Still the boy was not satisfied. Next day he came home 
triumphant. " I told you you did n't work that problem right ; 
you left out two ' hences ' and a ' therefore.' " The difficulty of 
arithmetic lies largely in the "hences" and the " therefores," 
in the abstractions and set forms, so foreign to the child 
mind. 
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Beginniog with suitable concrete cases of a character to 
interest (he child, he will, informally but really, see clearly the 
general laws and apply them correctly, if only wt 
can be content to keep things concrete and in- 
formal, and can restrain our impatience to have 
hira reach formulations in the traditional words of past cen- 
turies.* His powers of abstraction will grow, will lake firm 
root in his nature, if we refrain from constantly digging up the 
plant to see how the roots are getting on. Let the plant 
grow, until by its own force it bursts the concrete pot, which 
may, of course, be intentionally made thin and perhaps 
scraped a little when it begins to give way. Leaving the 
metaphor, the power of abstraction will surely prove all the 
stronger, if not formally exercised too soon, if never burdened 
with tasks that strain. It may be urged that the early years 
are the years of acquisition of vocabulary, and that the child 
will then learn names most easily. This is no doubt true, and 
there is no reason why the child should not learn the names 
as soon as he knows the things. When he learns the name, 
he should at once learn the name that is to serve permanently, 
and not some makeshift which is to be discarded later (e. g., 
oblong for rfelangle). But the criterion for the giving of the 
name is always the having the ihing, and the thing should never 
be brought forward merely for the sake of giving the name. 

When arithmetic is taught in this spirit, it is needful from 
the very outset thai the pupil always work with a purpose ; 
that is, that he first collect his wits and decide pi^j^ine 
what is to be done before doing anything. Do Wort. 
not think a child is too young to have an intelligent purpose. 
If in any particular case it is not easily possible for the child 
to think out his plan, that is prima fade evidence that the 



• " This liltle brain is full of curiosity ; it seeks to know and to 
discover rather than to comprehend ; instead of furnishing food for 
this curiosity, we weaken it, we discourage it ; we impose a sort 
of inlelleclual obi^dience on this mind, instead of favoring, of per- 
petually inciting this initiative with which it has beea so highly 
endowed by nature." — Laisant, VEducation, p, 37. 
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((iieKtlon bai either not been put s 

lliiUy loo hard. To go £uter thua tte « 

f(i) A'0 fait, and to descend from 

cMmiiiinB. 

Tho execution o( any piece of c 
i)f «evrral parli, none of which may be x 

I , Grasping the problem, getting a i 
known ami what It required. 

1. /VanniHg tht work, deciding how to i 
ilreil liirormiition from the known facts. The Srtt r*— ^A 
may not bo iiucceiNfiil, but there should aJwa^ be aa i 
pUi.. 

J, HxtfHtiiin o/thfplan. This is carried so t 
cuiivlncitd nllher thnt Ihc plan will not work (in i 
ha trlei nmilher), ur until the result b attained. 

i,. TttHttg fhl retult. Compare the result witli the daui' 
I, and mnke certain that one has really dooe wfaai be ks oc 
to do. 

In uccordanco with the sound pedagogic practice of sepxnl- 
Ing lUmcutllei, cxerclici on each of these beads may p 
bo tuken lip leparately. Thus, lists of i 
may be goue over in the class simply under j, tbe 
|iii|ill readlnR llie problem and formulating clearly in his owfl 
wonli what U known and what is to be found. Whea this 
can be done well, ilep t may be taken up. Throughout (he 
work in arithmetic, and indeed later, many problems shoold 
not be carried further than steps i and a. 

In very simple problem) Intended chiefly for numericsl 
drill, the plan may be so obvious that it would not be worth 
while to formulaic it, but there must always be a plan. Never 
tolerate haphazard work. 

The importance of knowing what is given and what is 
wanted cannot be ovcr-emphaBizcd, Pupils are too prone to 
plunge headlong into some form of compulation without hav- 
ing held the data up clearly before their own mental vision. 

The reasoning needed for the arithmetical processes is 
simple enough in itself, and the child will perform it without 
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Hifficulty, provided he has some motive for doing it. A boy 
[ I know, aged five, does not tire of counting the jackstraws 
has captured, but he takes little interest in cbmatttaA 
inling for me in the abstract. Soon he will ««l"- 
ft-fiod out for himself, or appreciate when told, that he can count 
■thera more rapidly by twos, etc. As the child grows older his 
Ifange of interest widens: games, all his own motor activity, 
Jthc life about him and that of which he learns through reading 
f and in hisstudy of history, geography, and nature. Arithmetic 
■t be dull when it is needed to solve problems which are 
interesting in some other connection. 

Arithmetic and Nature 

In arithmetic, perhaps more than anywhere else, it is neces- 
sary to arouse and bold the child's interest, and this can be 

done most effectively by letting the work in arith- _ _^ 

r 1 ' ... , . Tbe Quuiti- 

metic spring out of his own activities, or stand m tiuvcsutof 

; , , , , . . , ITiture. 

close relation to them and to his expenences and 

observation of the world about hiui. 

Stuart Mill urges * that " there are no such things as numbers 
in the abstract ; all numbers must be numbers of something." 

Without entering upon discussion of this point, —^.^^^^ 
no one would dispute the concrete connection of 
the numbers used by children. In consequence, devices have 
long since been used to make numerical work concrete to the 
child. At the outset he has been given objects to handle, he 
has been taught to add three apples and eight apples rather 
than three and eight. But still many children find the subject 

(dry and abstract. To-day emphasis is being laid on the fact 
that the term " concrete " is relative, and that what seems sim- 
ple and concrete to the adult may appear quite otherwise to the 
child. It is pointed out that f of 4f bushels of wheat is in 
reality no more concrete than 5 of 4g ; that it is not sufGcient 
to abandon the traditional problems of bygone centuries ; that 
1 it is necessary to interest the child by bringing arithmetic into 



« Logic Bk. II., Chap. VI., par. 2 
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close touch with real life as he sees it. The problems aie 
made to relate to what comes within the range of kit awn 
experience, to wiiat he actually sees, or at least can easily 
understand, and, best of all, to his own activities. Only thus 
is the work really concrete. 

A large amount of interesting and valuable quantitative ma- 
terial may be readily gained from the pupil's own activity in 
^ggr^ic^^l connection with nature study. Current works on 
HitnUl. nature study do not as a rule bring the mathemat- 
ical side of the work into the foreground, but there b an 
important background of mathematical relations which the 
teacher will have little difficulty in seeing and bringing out, 
and with perhaps slight modifications nature study can be 
made to bristle with arithmetical and geometric questions. 

But it is not necessary that the child engage in nature study 
in order to obtain access to the domain of interesting applica- 
tions of arithmetic. Simple measurements and observations 
can be made by the pupil in little time and without apparatus 
other than the commonest articles within the reach of every 
one. Data for local problems can be obtained by simple ob- 
servation and counting, — as tlie average number of houses 
per block on certain blocks; the percentage of the whole 
number which are of wood, of stone, of brick ; the number of 
stores in a certain region ; what fraction are dry-goods stores, 
groceries, etc. The number of persons who pass your house 
in five minutes; what per cent are men, women, children? 
At the same rale, how many would pass from 7 a. m. to 6 p. m, ? 
At this number daily how many would pass in a week? a 
year? What part of the total population would this be ? What 
percent? etc. 

Such a chain of problems gives occasions to put into practice 
many of the important processes of arithmetic. The results 
may not be of interest to the world at large, but they will 
decidedly be of interest to the child, because they utilize and 
expand facts he has furnished himself. 

Local conditions will provide any number of similar posu- 
bilities. The water that fell in yesterday's shower, the rate of 
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flow of the local river (if possible observed by the pupil him- 
self by noting the lime in which an object floats through a 
known disuoce), the number of cubic yards of ^^^^ 
snow that must be shovelled from the sidewalks of P""""- 
a certain block (of your home, of the schoolhouse) to remove 
yesterday's fall (the pupil measuring the depth, and the 
needed frontages if not already known). 

These are a few random instances showing how local occur- 
rences may be used arithmetically. There are few issues of 
the local newspaper that will not furnish in advertisements as 
well as reading matter interesting facts that can be made the 
basis of arithmetical work. With but little more difficulty 
facts from local geography, local and familiar industries, cur- 
rent prices, local traffic, municipal administration and social 
conditions may be secured for the class in arithmetic. The 
interest will be greatest if the data are secured by the inquiry 
and observation of the pupils themselves, 

As the pupil's horizon widens he will become interested in 
the industries and condition of his St.ite and of the nation, 
especially in connection with the study of history and geogra- 
phy, commercial and political. The text may be expected 
to furnish problems of this character, but it cannot give 
problems of strictly local application. Its more general 
problems will, however, serve as types, and its specific di- 
rections may be applied also to local data ; the hints easily 
to be read between the lines of a good text will be of much 
help to the teacher, provided he is really looking for such 
help. 

On the streets of German cities it is a common sight to see 
classes of school children inspecting objects of interest under 
the guidance of the teacher, who points out and explains to 
them the important buildings, their uses and history, and the 
evidences of municipal life and organization that may appear. 
The history and import of monuments, the lives of men 
whose statues are visited are touched on according to cir- 
cumstances. Country walks also have educational features of 
equal value. Such walks may be made most interesting a.'wi 
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instructive, combined with due preparation for what is to be 
seen and with subsequent utiliiation of what was seen. 

There is a fertile field for similar walks in our cities and 
country-sides, but I do not recall ever having seen or heard o( 
AriUunEtiaa °^^ being made. The object of such a walk would 
Eicnnioii*. „£ couise be fixed and explained beforehand. It 
may be historical, geographical, botanical, zoologic, economic, 
but it is also quite possible to make excursions with arithmeti- 
cal purpose. Amoiig the chief aims would be to teach the 
pupils to see what they have been studying in arithmetic 
exemplified in the world about tbem, and also to accumulate 
data for further class use. 

This might be achieved, for example, by having the children 
look for and record in note-books instances of occurrence of 
the various geometric forms they have been studying (trian- 
gles, rectangles, trapezoids, spheres, cyhnders, etc.), or some 
designated particular one of lliem. Occasionally numerical 
data can be secured by inquiry, counting, or measurement. It 
the post office is visited, the number of boxes might be cal- 
culated (without actual counting of all), the rental ascertained, 
number not rented, etc., and later, problems made and solved 
about the facts. Perhaps, if requested beforehand, the post- 
master woidd be willing to meet the party for say five minutes 
and give them some numerical facts concerning the business 
transacted by the oflice, the children and teachers noting the 
numbers and making them the basis of later work. If feasible 
to have the party shown through the post oflice, the interest 
would be enhanced still further. 

Equally fertile might be similar visits to library, court house, 
factories, warehouses, markets, bank, stores, water works, gas 
plant, electric light plant, street railway bams and offices, 
railroad station and offices. 

Among these and other possibilities the teacher would have 
little difficulty in finding a variety of places where a visit 
would be welcome, and some one would be deputed to give 
the party information and numerical data concerning the 
work done. The facts accumul.ited on the walk and visit 





might easSy be the basis for a week's work in arithmetic, and 
would be incomparably superior to any other work in arith- 
metic in variety and interest. Even if half a day should be 
requisite for the excursion, it would be time well spent. 

The attempt has been made to have pupils of the eighth 
grade actually perform some experiments in phys- EiperinientB 
ics and make the consequent calculations. inPhyiiti. 

The following is stich a list of experiments in physics now 
used in the grammar schools of Cambridge, Mass. It has 
been kindly furnished me by Principal Frederick S. Cutter. 

I. Volume of a solid by overflow of water from a vessel 
filled before the immersion of the solid, 

a. Weight of a cubic centimeter of wood by measuring and 
weighing a block of rectangular or other convenient shape. 

3. Weight of waier displaced by a floating body compared 
with weight of the body. 

4. Demonstration of the principle of Archimedes. 

5. Specific gravity of a solid that sinks in water. 

6. Specific gravity of wood by immersion with a sinker in 

7. Specific gravity of wood by flotation. 

8. Specific gravity of a liquid by specific gravity bottle. 

9. Specific gravity of a liquid by loss of weight of a solid 
immersed therein. 

10. The straight lever. 

II. Experiment upon the centre of gravity of an irregular 
body, and the influence of its weight when it is used as a 
lever. 

12. Levers of the second and third classes. 

13. Force exerted at the fulcrum of a lever. 

14. Laws of the simple pendulum. 

15. Images in a plane mirror. 

16. Index of refraction of glass. 

17. Focal length of a lens. 

As to the effect of introducing such problems Mr. Cutter 
says: 

" I think the child's attention is largely taken up with the 
reasoning involved and the accurate computation rather than 
with the scientific truths which are presented in the probleca." 
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This verdict means that as a first course in physics the work 
is not a success : such value as it may have is as an application 
of arithmetic. Under favorable conditions the teacher of 
arithmetic may be able to utilize some of these or similar 
experiments to give an addiritional element of interest to the 
work. 

What has been said as to the concrete source of problems 
must not be misunderstood. It Js not meant to underestimate 
^f„aMn ^'^^ n.^ciS. of substantial work on the arithmetical 
^™^'"' processes in themselves. But this side has not 
■™"«'- been emphasized in the discussion, because it has 

not seemed to need it. 

It is quite evident, however, that all that has been urged as 
to the soune of the problems will not tell hoiv to solve them. 
The hope is simply that problems of the character indicated 
will interest the pupil and make him willing, even eager, to 
leam how to solve them, and thus transfer to the processes of 
arithmetic an interest which they in themselves rarely arouse. 

Computation 
The degree of skill in computation needed has been well 
defined thus ; 

" I. Ability to count infallibly objects occurring irregularly, 
up to two or three hundred; say, for example, packages of 
tickets or checks, dots upon a piece of paper, per- 
JSiS^lo*"* sons in a small audience-room, etc. 
S'utioS"' "'■ "^^^ abiUty to add without the possibility 
of a mistake columns of figures such as would 
occur in an ordinary saving's-bank deposit-book or housekeep- 
er's pass-book. 

" 3, The ability to add two numbers each below a hundred, 
or to subtract the less from the greater, rapidly and without 
recourse to pen or pencil. 

"4. Tiie ability to multiply, on the slate or blackboard, 
one number of a moderate length by a small multiplier, or to 
divide it by a small divisor. 

"5. The ability to compute simple interest on moderate 
Bums at even rates per cent for round periods. 
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"6. The ability lo work simple examples in 'reduction' 
involving the use of the Araerican table of weights, measures, 
and moneys. 

" If every boy and girl on leaving grammar school at four- 
teen or fifteen had reached this stage of aliainmenl, the public 
schools would have fairly done their duty by them so far as 
the practical uses of aritlimetic are coQcemeri. 

" Schools have not done this — pupils could not add or 
muhiply, subtract, divide, or even count with accuracy, 

" It is difficult to imagine a greater wrong short of perma- 
nent injury to health that can be done to a child than to send 
him into the world to earn his living without the ability to 
conduct numerical operations accurately and with reasonable 
facility. Employers have literally no use for boys who make 
mistakes in number. Such a failing offsets the best training 
otherwise of mind and hand. In a store or a shop or factory, 
or on a railroad, a lail who cannot set down figures and add 
Ihem right every lime is little better than a cripple," • 

Accuracy and a fair amount of speed in the performance of 

simple arithmetical operations are demanded by practical 
needs, and sufficient drill to insure this is indis- ^fcartayat 
pensable. That this drill should be chiefly on the »»«««. 
simplest and easiest combinations and not carried on into 
more complex forms until the simplest are well mastered, has 
already been pointed out. 

It may be added that aii problems of arithmetic furnish 
incidental drill. A sixty ride ticket between Washington and 
Baltimore costs $iSAS i how much is this per ride? is just as 
as much a drill problem as I5.45-^6o = ? Problems of the 
former type involve the same drill, and an additional element 
of interest, especially if the facts used have been ascertained 
by the pupil or are known by him as real. 

It is a mistake to think thai drill problems must be unin- 
teresting or abstract. A problem may be called primarily a 
drill problem so long as the arithmetical work to dtU] 
be done is apparent to the pupil without delay. 
Problems which must be studied in order to plan the cal- 



' Walker, Du£ussions on Education, p. : 
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culations, give incidenUl drill, but drill is not their primaiy 
object. 

In view of the constant incidental drill in all problems, and 
of the large mass of concrete problems which can be worked 
just as rapidly as the correspon<.ling abstract problems, it is 
evident that the need for problems of the last class is to a 
considerable extent obviated. If the pupil could get all his 
drill while working problems which interest him in them- 
selves, the effect would be as happy as when he get his physi- 
cal exercise by romping in the school yard rather than by 
mechanically working with pulley weights. This can perhaps 
never be done, but it is usually possible to place the abstract 
drill for mechanical facility and accuracy late in the treatment 
□f the topic, and little mere " drill for drill's sake " should be 
needed. 

There are two ways of learning : by routine drill, by mechani- 
cal repetition, on (he one hand, or by content and interesting 
associations on the other. The child learns things in which 
he is interested by once lelling. He need not be told a sec- 
ond lime when the circus is coming. Why should a thousand 
repetitions be needed in arithmetic? 

Practical Applications 

In teaching practical applications of arilhmelic the object is 
not so much to anticipate all possible applications that the 
pupil may have occasion to make, as to develop 
KnowittfEtoi the power to apply, anA to show how indispensable 
tic«i Appii- arithmetic is in every-day life. A few applications 
catjoni. thoroughly mastered in form and in spirit, will be 

worth more than ten times the number simply stored up as 
facts. 

That the arithmetic taught in the schools should be avail- 
able to the boy when he finds employment afterwards, and 
Arltumtic *''"' ^^^'^ topics taught, and the manner of their 
andBoBinen. teaching, should be such as to give the pupils the 
best average preparation for the probable arithmetical de- 
mands which they may have to meet later, s^ems a truism. 
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It is not so certain, however, that this end would be attained 
best by actually teaching the technical details of processes of 
arithmetic as used in various businesses. 

Usage varies so much with the needs of different businesses, 
and customs change so rapidly with time, that though the 
pupil is taught scrupulously according to the present-day 
usage, he may find quite a different usage in vogue when he 
comes into practical business ten years or more from now. 
It is better to teach the unchanging fundamental principles 
and operations and train to adaptability in applying them 
wherever needed,* than to attempt to give a semi-professional 
training which may be out of date by the time the opportunity 
comes to put it into practice. 

It would thus seem that while problems from practical and 
commercial life as the child sees il, and from the sciences, if 
within easy reach of his understanding and interest, cannot 
be used too freely, complicated and stricdy technical business 
or other problems should be avoided. They cannot be ade- 
quately presented at school but they will be understood with 
ease when needed if the work in arithmetic has developed the 
power of grasping conditions and applying the elementary 
operations.' Whatever problems are used should be in har- 
mony with actual practice. As to subject matter, the line may 



' " The easiest way for all t 
tables, but a coDsclentious superior will not allow a clerk to use 
these before he is thoroughly familiar with all the calculations. 
When he thinks he knows it all, somebody instead of ordering a cer- 
tain amount in foreign money will want to remit the equivalent ot 
(19,3^5.65 to Paris; i( the young man has his unluclcy day, the 
manager will lix the rate at 5.18 | less ^ per cent; mopping of 
the brow will not htip, but if he did such examples at school, 
he will smile and ask for something harder." — Kretz, Banker's 
MagatiHi, October, 1901, p. 707. 

' " The fact that the arithmetic of business is pre-eminendy the 
arithmetic of common sense should not for a moment be lost sight 
of in drilling classes in this branch of our schools." — N, E. A. 
Com. Report on Business College Courae. Report Com. Educ. 
189S-1899, Vol, II. p. 3163. 
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perhaps be drawn by including only such problems as average 
citizens might have occasion to use without following any par 
licular trade or occupation. (This may include problems 
about many trades and occupations, but only such as would 
arise in the experience of those not foUowing the trade oi 
occupation in question.) ' 

Preparation for Later MatheinatiCB. 
Even though relatively few pupils study mathematics beyond 
the arithmetic of the grades, one of the purposes of the study 
T«Fnpare ^^ arithmetic may nevertheless well be to pre- 
J^J^^^ pare the way for such study ; this not for the sake 
Hatttenatbs. ^f ^^ fg^ „[jo go on, but because when taught 
from the broader point of view, the instruction will be best 
for even those who do not go on. 



ige " 



' An excellent idea of what the business world believes it has 
the right to expect from schools is given in Still's report to the 
N. E. A. 1900, digested from sijt hundred replies representing 
fifty-seven diHcrent occupations and lines of business. 
Mechanical Aids : ^ 

1. Importance of decimal point in business. 

2. Necessity for legible figures. 

3. Accuracy and speed. 

4. Use of interest and discount tables and graded schedules. 

5. Use of cash registers and arithmometers. 

6. Fractions like |, 1^, ^, etc., should receive scant attention. 

7. Importance of "short cuts." 

8. Value of teaching multiplication table through Jo X 30. 

9. Importance of familiarity with English money. 

to. Business forms, such as checks, notes, receipts, statements, 
and price lists should be understood by all pupils of the seventh 
year and upward. 

11. Constant repetition and drill in the use of the four funda- 
mental processes. 

12. Processes of Solution. (In reply to question as to diSer- 
ences between processes of school work and outside world.) On 
the whole, no great diSerences. (In interest, the only case, find 
interest and amount : facility in the four fundamental processes 
ftnd approximate estimates important.) 
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This purpose may be reached : — 

a. By so teaching the subject that the attitude of mind 
gradually grows to the broader view demanded in the next 
following mathematical subjects. 

b. By developing the roots of following subject matter 
(without forcing) as they present themselves naturally in con- 
neclion with various phases of arithmetic. 

c. By so forraulating what it is necessary to formulate 
(definhions, rules, descriptions of processes), that they lend 
themselves naturally and easily to subsequent generalization, 

d. By not teaching that which must be undone later. 

e. By omitting from arithmetic those topics which are bet- 
ter taught later. 

To achieve these ends demands a wide range of mathemati- 
cal knowledge on the part of writers of texts in arithmelic, and 
at least considerable range on the part of the teachers. 

Simpliiicaiions 

A comparison of the curricula and lext-books in use to-day 
with those of fifty or even ten years ago, will show that con- 
siderable simplification has recently taken place. whitStnipU- 
Circulating decimals, equation of payments, pre- 2«ae?iii*'* 
sent worth, various rules for partial payments, AritHmeUe. 
gauging, and tonnage have generally disappeared. Cube root 
is seldom found now-a-days, and the problems taken up 
in denominate numbers are much less complicated. It is 
fortunately seldom that problems are now found like : " Ex- 
press a long ton avoirdupois in oz, troy. Divide 7 mi. 62 rd. 
3 yd, 2 ft. 7 in. by i mi. 84 rd. 2 yd. i ft. 11 in." Recent 
reports recommend still further simplifications.' 

Processes that were valuable a few centuries ago have been 
superseded by belter ones in the march of time. In the twen- 
tieth century, long additions are done by machinery, fractions 
are commonly decimal fractions, and consequently the process 



• See Reports of Committee of Ten; Committee on College 
Entrance Requirements. 
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of least common denominator is seldom needed ; square and 
cube roois are extracted in a twinkle by logarithms ; commer- 
cial applications are rapidly changing, and methods o( algebra 
are freely used whenever they secure results more directly Oi 
easily than those of arithmetic. 

The progress of our age and the needs of the day permit 
marked omissions in the subject matter of arithmetic, even as 

it was taught during the last decades of the nine- 
some odu«- " „° 
■Ions prcK teenth century. Some of these omissions are : 

^"^ I . G. C. D. or L. C. M. oj large numbers 

otherwise than by factoring. 

Tiiese processes are needed only in the reduction of frac- 
tions to a common denominator. In consequence of the 
common use of decimals the non-decimal fractions now chiefly 
used are those connected with our non-decimal measures. 
The denominators of all of them are readily handled by 
factoring, 

2. Fractions with large or iiniisua/ denominators. 

If the denominators i, 3, 4, 6, S, 12, 16, ao, 14, 32, 36, 
are mastered, the pupil need have no fear of trouble with 
fractions in actual practice. Fractions like i7ths or 39tbs 
have little practical significance. Of course, the pupil must 
know what such fractions are, but they need not be empha- 
sized. The pupil who can handle 24ths and 32ds will have 
no trouble with 26ths or 33ds if he should ever have to use 
them. 

3. Compound or complex fractions as a special topic may 
also well be omitted. If the idea is mastered that j means 
3^4 there will be no difficulty in seeing that * means | -7- f ; 

and problems in this notation will readily be understood if 
ever they are met later. 

4. All measures not actually in use in the community at 
large. 

Measures pert.iining to special trades and occupations and 
which the general public has little occasion to use should be 
excluded. For example, Troy weight, apothecary's weight. 
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apothecary's fluid measure, weights for precious stones, sur- 
veyor's measure, etc. The less common denominations sliould 
receive no more emphasis than their actual use in the pupil's 
community demands. It will be sufiicieut for most pupils if 
they know the meaning of gill, mill, rod, and these measures 
need be given no prominence in class-room drill. 0£ the 
measures taught only the customary combinations should be 
used. It is only in the school-room that a 2 gal. 2 qC. pail or a 
12 yd. I ft. 6 in. building lot are ever heard ot; in common 
parlance they ate 10 qt. pail and 371 fl. lot. The greatest 
simplification in the matter of weights and measures will come 
only when the metric system comes into full and exclusive use. 

5. Reductions of decimals lo common Jractions and decimals 
beyond lliousandths should receive little emphasis. 

6. Circulating decimals. 

7. Square root and cube root except by factoring. 

The proper place for these is in algebra. If the process of 
square root seems needful in the eighth grade, the rule may 
be given, but it is better not to try to explain it. It is too 
difficult for the child at that age. 

8. Profit and loss as a separate subfect. 

This is nothing but a simple application of percentage, and 
there is no reason why it should be made a subject by itself. 
Some problems requiring the percentage of gain or loss are 
sufficient. 

9. True discount. Bank discount has taken its place 
entirely. 

10. Partial payments in the form of Slate rules and irreg- 
ular endorsements. Modern methods permit no advance 
payments unless stipulated in the agreement. Such stipula- 
tion usually lakes the form that money may be prepaid " on 
interest days" — i.e., on the days when interest falb due, 
usually semi-annually. Payment in specific instalments, the 
modern partial payment, deserves attention. 

1 1. Equation of payments. 

12. Partnership, except very simple illustrations leading to 
an explanation of the modern slock company. 
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13. Compound proportion. Simple proportion is Impi 
tanl, but is best treateJ as an equality of two fractions. The 
terms "inversion," "alternation," "composition," are quite 
unnecessary and merely confuse matters. 

14. Compound intereH, except a few problems to illustrate 
meaning of compound interest and the way in which it would 
occur in modern practice. The problems shouid be solved by 
use of a compound interest table. 

15. Business probkms which do not conjorm to the usage of 



Large numbers and ex 
should also be excluded as a 
Every arithmetical operati 
operations with very small nu 
tion is simply repeated additii 
one less than 100; mulliplici 
and mult [plica til 
with fractions 



s invoh'ing many numbers 
made up of £ 



series of 

bers. For example, all addi- 

of a number less than to to 

in is a compound of addition 

o numbers less than 10; operations 

ibinatioDS of the four fundamental 



operations with integers. 

When once the fundamental operations with small numbers 
are thoroughly mastered, the same operations with larger num- 
bers oiler no new difficulty except that of repetition, but to 
impose the strain of manifold repetition when the single step 
is itself made with difficulty and uncertainty, is to invite 
failure. 

The very young mind has enough to do to master these 
processes singly and then in combinations of a very few. To 
give long problems in addition, for example, is a grievous 
physiological and pedagogical error. The child is unequal to 
the mere task of the repetition. It can swing its arm three or 
five times, but would then rest. To do it fifty limes without 
resting is simply loo great a task for the child's physical 
endurance. 

Large numbers when used should usually be from real life, 
newspapers, facts of political, commercial, and industrial rela- 
tions, etc., where the use of the large numbers is necessitated 
by the facts of the case. 
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17. 7%e premature introduclton 0/ difficult matter whether 
of processes or of complicated problems. 

While not falling into the error of underestimating and 
starving the child's reasoning impulses, care should be taken 
not to outrun the powers of the child's undeveloped mind, 
either by the mistake of forcing it beyond its powers, or, most 
common error of all, by allowing it lo fall into rote work. 

What is unduly difficult at eight may be easy at ten." 
There is a tendency in some quarters to push back the ele- 
ments of the more difficult topics into the earlier years, over- 
looking the unnecessary strain thus put on the mind. Germany 
finds it no drawback to take her boys at the age of nine, with 
nothing but the four operations on integers. It is a mistake 
lo introduce, for example, calculations with large numbers, or 
general principles of fractions, or percentage into the work of 
the fourth grade, Long division, likewise, is easily mastered 
when the general and arithmetical powers of the child are 
somewhat developed, but is often made needlessly hard by too 
early treatment. 

Methods 

The current methods of teaching arithmetic have been 
classified as : " 

1. Cramming ~ starling dogmatically from rules. ^Jffir" 

2. Demonstrative — proving the rule, then work- 
ing by rule, 

3. Heuristic. 



" " A baby's hand fails lo grasp what a well-grown hand can 
completely cover; there are malhemalical ideas usually taught in 
primary grades which the average mind cannot grasp Iwfore the 
age of fourteen. The average mind learns a mathematical process 
with extreme quickness when so far developed as easily and 
quickly to grasp the ideas and principles that are involved in the 
process, and the time now spent in schools on processes whose 
principles caonot be comprehended is mostly sheer waste." — 
Alling.Aber {Mary R,), Experimtnt in Edutation, New York, 
1 897. 

» Sonnenschein, E., Vol. WlU.,British Special Reports. 
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After what has previously been said, nothiog need be added 
to indicate that from the point of view of the present woril, 
tlie teaching of arithmetic sliould be heuristic, though not in a 
narrow or strict sense, and by no means casting oeiy detail 
in the heuristic mould. 

By a series of easy questions the pupil maj osudly be led 
to see the desired relation or process, which is then fixed id 
mind and mastered by a succession of easy applications. Last 
of all, the form of description of the process, a mle, maj be 
itatcil. 

The teaching of the muhipUcation table may be taken as 
example. In such teaching, no table would be given to ihe 
child to be mcmoriicd, but he would first be ted to find out for 
hiniRclf, by use of objects or some concrete material, what the 
various multiples of a are. 

Then these multiples would be fixed in mind by a sufficient 
number of easy problems utilizing them. These problems 
■hould be interesting in themselves, and not simply repetitions 
of the abstract relations hke 2x7=? 

Last of all, he may write out himself a table of the multi- 
ples of 3 which he already knows. If mechanical " drill " is 
needed to fix these multiples in mind, it may come now and 
later. 

The multiples of 3 are treated similarly (among the applica- 
Horn, 3 ft. = I yd.). In the problems, multiples of a may also 
occur, and so throughout, multiples previously treated should 
be kept in mind by incidental occurrences in problems. 

Finally, when all the multiples have been so treated, the 
whole may be summarized in a formal muhiplication table. 

This teaching would not taboo rules, but would have them 
reached and formulated by the pupil. Under these condi- 
tions they are not dogmatic orders, but forms of statement 
convenient for remembering what the pupil has himself found 
out. 

Such teaching would also occasionally state dogmatically a 
needed rule that is too hard for heuristic development, and 
would permit its mechanical use thereafter, though it would 
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require that the questioning powers of the mind be so exer- 
cised and developed that the reasons can " flash in " later ! " 
Still more would it permit the reasoning whereby a mode of 
procedure had been established to lapse into the subconscious- 
ness, while the procedure continues to be employed. With 
occasional conscious recurrence to the theory and with the 
preservation of the heuristic attitude of miod in a general 
way, such rests contribute largely to a more firm and mature 
grasp. 

The methods named above relate to the manner in which 
the truths of arithmetic are presented to the child. The order 
in which the topics ate presented has also been made the 
basis of a method known in America as the " spiral method," 
in Germany as " Die Melkode dtr oknzentrischen Erweiterung." 
This method proposes to recur to each of the principal topics 
of arithmetic many times, and at more or less regular intervals. 
Each recurrence is to strengthen and enlarge somewhat the 
child's knowledge of the topic. 

The method represents a reaction from the treatment of 
each general topic as a well-rounded whole — to be completely 
treated in a chapter by itself, before any other THeSpmi 
topic is taken up. Like all reactions, it sometimes "«■"*■ 
manifests a tendency to go to the other extreme. It does 
well in bringing into the foreground the fact that the child's 
attention should not be too long concentrated upon a single 
topic, nor, on the other hand, should a topic be left too long 
unreviewed. The importance of reviews, and especially of 
incidental reviews, while ostensibly developing some other 
topic, cannot be overestimated. On the other hand, even the 
child has his modicum of continuity, and will be disturbed by 

I rapid changes. 



" " Dr. Stanley Hall holds that a good deal of arithmetic should 
be taught technically — thai is, processes may often be shown first 

I examples given, the reason for the process being left to ' tiash 
into' the mind at a later stage when reason is more maturely 
developed." — Bamett, p. 288. No reference to Hall's original 
statement. 
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Few educators would any longer claim ihat large topics, like 
each of the fundamental operatious, fractions, percentage, and 
the like, should in turn be treated fully and finally at one lime : 
few would go to the olher extreme and claim that the topics 
should each be made the subject of a single lesson in turn. 
Perhaps it will yet require considerable experience to shon 
what is the real golden mean. 

Occasional thorough reviews from the beginning seem well 
worth trying — perhaps at the commencement of each year. 
In France, the work of each year begins at the ver>* beginning, 
simultaneously reviewing and extending what has gone before. 
So that even the class of mathematiguis sjvdaks (taking 
up work which our stronger institutions give as eleetives in 
the later collegiate years) begins its work with notation, 
numeration, and the four fundamental operations ; and passes 
in review the entire field of arithmetic, treated vastly differently 
of course than in the earher years. 

What has been said in a previous chapter on the subject of 
definitions applies with especial force in arithmetic. Here, 
DeflniUoni In ^^^e all, formal definitions should not be the 
AHUuKUc basis of the work, but the fhingt ihemstlves should 
be used and the terms correctly exempUfied. Formal and 
precise definitions are as much out of place in the class in 
arithmetic as elsewhere in the young child's experience. 
Everywhere the child is acquiring his vocabulary, is gradually 
learning from usage the more precise demarcation of terms. 
He gets the idea of rivtr from the rivers he sees, not from 
a formal definition or from a comparative discussion of the 
terms " river," '• stream," " creek," " brook," " estuary." This 
comes much later. Arithmetic should be no exception to the 
general rule. 

Passing to the definitions of particular terms, only one c 
two can be taken up here. 

Quantity (arithmetical) has been defined as that which can b 
increased or diminished. Anger or affection can be increased 
or diminished, yet they are not arithmetical quantities or meas- 
ured by arithmetical quantities. Those things only are measur- 
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able by arithmetical quantities, concerning which we have a clear 
idea (or definition) of equality. Thus two line segments may 
be equal, but not t*o emotions. What constitutes the equality 
depends on the character of the things. To bring things 
within range of arithmetical treatment it must be possible to 
suppose them composed of equal parts ; these parts are paired 
off with the series i, a, 5, 4, . . . To make an arithmetical 
study of an emotion, the psychologist must turn to those of its 
manifestations or effects for which equality can be defined and 
tested. 

In arithmetic, we also suppose equality so defined that 
things which are equal to the same thing are equal to each 
other ; that is, \{ A = B, and B = C, then A=C. 

This is not necessarily so. In sensations of weight, for 
example, a weight A of 10 grams produces the same sensa- 
tions as a weight ^ of 1 1 grams ; likewise the sensations of 
weight produced by B and C {12 grams) are the same; yet 
when A and C are compared, C is felt to be distinctly the 
heavier. That \5, A= B, B = C, A < C." 

Multiplication is often defined as " finding a number, called 
the product, by doing to a given number, called the mu/tipii- 
eand, what is done to unity to produce a given number, called 
the mulfiplUr." The multiplier a, for example, is i + i*, 
and consequently, according to the definition 1X4 would be 
4 + 4* or 20. The multiplier 2 is also i + J ; hence 2 times 4 
ie 4 ^ ^ or 5. The muitipliei | may be made up from unity 

thus : J + - + - 1 and J X 8 would be a-|- 16 + ii8 or 146. 

It is to be noted that these examples presuppose knowledge of 
multiplication of integers. This does not diminish the force 
of the illustrations, since the definition under discussion is 
not usually brought out until multiplication of fractions is 
reached. 

Careful consideration will show that the extension of the 
tern) " multiplication " to fractional multipliers is merely a 



» Poiocari, La Science et PHypothise. p, 35. 




definition,'* though it is naturally made. In practice it is quite 
mply to state that a fractional multiplier means that 
fraction of the muitiplicand, and proceed lo work problems 
applying this meaning. For while it is not possible to look 
out of the window 2^ times, it is possible to turn a crank 
through 2 J revolutions. As the price of 3 lbs. of butter is 3 
limes that of i lb. and that of J lb. is J v/ the price of i lb., it 
is natural to define that \ times 32 shall mean j of 3a, so 
that we can say in all cases n !bs. of butler cost n times the 
price of i lb. whether n be integral or fractional. 

Two extremes with respect lo the treatment of rules have 
been advocated. The first makes the work of arithmetic largely 
SulMfn ^''^ mechanical appUcation of rules dogmatically 

AritimKtlc. stated. The other attempts to banish rules en- 
tirely from the subject. The golden mean would seem to lie ia 
leading the child first to understand the process by repeated 
thinking out of all its steps ; second, to notice that in all the 
problems Ihe procedure has been the same; then to] describe 
the process so that it can be applied in other problems without 
thinking out Ihe whole process anew. This succinct direction 
is a ruie. In other words, rules are very valuable auxiliaries 
when they are reached by the child himself under guidance and 
assistance ; when he recognizes a rule as a convenient way of 
stating for permanent preservation and use, the processes which 



'* Of course a more general definition can be set up covering 
both integers and fractions, by regarding integers as fractions with 
denominator unity. Thus, the detinition, The product of two 
fractions is a fraction -whose numerator is Ike product of the given 
numerators and luhose denominator is Ihe product of the gvoem 
denominators, covers the pwssibility of one or both factors being 
integers. But such considerations are entirely too difficult for 
beginners. Fractions are usually defined concretely in elementary 
work as parts of some (geometric or piiysical) magnitude- No 
doubt this is the best definition for elementary instruction, in fact 
the only practicable one, but il is possible to define them as com- 
binations of two integers, and make the partition of magnitudes an 
application rather than the defining characteristic of fractions. This 
is done, for example, in Tannery's Arilhmitique^ Paris, rgtx). 
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he has found and used in a tentative manner. With respect to 
the topic to which it relates, the rule is a summary, at the close 
of the work ; for the future, it is a tool to be used whenever 
needed. 

The usage of the best teachers of arithmetic to-day finds 
the wisest course between the extremes on the one hand of 
mechanical rules, arbitrarily given and blindly 
followed, and abstract, general demonsti 
the other. By means of special 
simple at first and increasing in difficulty only as the easier 
ones are clearly understood, the pupii is led to see for him- 
self the procedure that is essentially common to them all and 
then is ready for the expansion of this procedure in an ex- 
plicit statement. In many cases he raay even be led to 
formulate this statement himself. 

For example, multiplication of decimals might be taught by 
taking up first a series of problems with integral multiplier 
until the pupil sees clearly that the number of decimal places 
is the same in the product as in the muhiplicand, that 5 times 
1.27 {127 hundredths) is a number of hundredths — just as 5 
times 127 chairs is a number of chairs; next, integral multi- 
plicand, and .1 (.2, .3, etc.) as multiplier, then any multiph- 
cand and .1, .a, .3, etc., as muhipliers; then the pupil raay be 
led to see that just as we multiply by 5 7 by multiplying by 50 
and by 7 and adding the results, so we can makiply by 5,7 
by multiplying by 5 and by .7 and adding the results. 

He is now ready to multiply any number by a multiplier 
which involves tenths, — and has the essence of multiplication of 
decimals. Having achieved this distinct step in advance, some 
other topic will be taken up, for the child-mind must not be 
tired by too long and monotonous drilling on the same subject. 
Upon later recurrence, what was gained above may be re- 
viewed and can be extended to hundredths in the multiplier 
without difficulty. Last of all. when the process is quite famil- 
iar, the mechanical rule about counting the number of decimal 
places in multiplier and multiplicand might be formulated if 
the teacher deems it best to do so. 
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Very few operations are so simple that they cannot be per- 
formed in diilerent ways. Even the fundamental operations 
^trfattarmi ^''^ "» exceptions. The question then arises : To 
of Solotion. what extent is it advisable to teach only one form 
of solution, and to require adherence to this form ? 

It would seem that a simple form should be carefully taught 
first i that will of course be used which, on the whole, is the 
most easily understood and applied. After it has been suffi- 
ciently mastered in theory and practice, alternative forms 
may be introduced if needed, and compared with the form 
first taught. After one mode of solving some type of problem 
has been sufficiently mastered, it is instructive and helpful to 
study other forms also, but it is questionable whether as a rule 
advantage is gained by teaching a second mode while the first 
is not comprehended. It is easier not to change horses in 
the midst of the stream. 

The importance of oral arithmetic is generally recognised. 
The term is here used to cover all work of which none is 
Oral Arith- written, whether it is actually rehearsed in words 
'"'f*- or simply performed in the thoughts. In this 

sense, the typical form of arithmetic is oral ; writing is an aid 
that is used when the numbers involved become too large or 
the relations between them too coraphcated to be carried ac- 
curately in the mind. Written work is indispensable, but it is 
so only, because of the weakness of the mind. 

This gives a hint for the order of written and oral work. 
The oral work precedes ; in it are cultivated especially the 
idea of number, intelligent grasp of the numerical relations 
and processes, clearness of thought and speech, the power to 
grasp a problem clearly and to make simple inferences. In it, 
principles and methods are made clear by use of very small 
numbers ; when these are understood, the numbers are grad- 
ually made larger and the data more complex. When no 
longer easily carried in mind, written work comes to the 
rescue, and of course has its own technique to be learned, 

VVriilen and oral work are complementary phases of the 
same subject, the same instruction. To separate them into 
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two distinct subjects, with separate class periods, text-books, 
and topics, is as unwise as it would be to have one class period 
regularly devoted to oral geography and another quite sepa- 
rately to written geography. 

Tbe Subject Matter of Aiittametic 

The real nature of the notion of number (integral) has en- 
gaged the attention of thinkers from the time of the Greeks to 
the present day. Many views have been advanced xbeHninter 
as to what constitutes number ; some regard it as O^f- 
identical with things, the multiplicity of things; others as a 
quality of things (somewhat analogous to color) not identical 
with the things but still not existent apart from them. Others 
regard it as a mental process (McLellan and Dewey), still 
others as a symbol (" a locution and a sign," Laisant-Lemoine). 

These various views are interesting and important, and in- 
fluence the mode of approach adopted by teachers and writers 
of text-books. But they play no further part in the direct 
work of instruction, and discussion of the number concept may 
be omitted here. The child undoubtedly reaches the idea of 
number in a very concrete way. Simple objects suitable for 
counting are within the reach of all, not the least valuable 
being the ten fingers, and most children have learned to count 
with small numbers before entering school. 

In recent years the view of which Sir Isaac Newton was a 
prominent exponent has been revived, namely, that all number 
is ratio and implies measurement. This view can, countiBgT.. 
no doubt, be ably defended on the basis of asuitable "eMnrint. 
definition of the terms used, but as ordinarily understood, there 
is an important difference between counting and measuring. 
It is, in mathematical parlance, that between discontinuous and 
continuous quantity. One counts discrete objects by pairing 
them ofl", one by one, with the objects of a standard set, namely, 
the natural numbers, one, two, three, four, etc. To measure, 
whatever is measured must first be divided (in thought at 
least) into discrete parts (units of measure), and then these 
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parts are counted. As thus regarded, the act of measur- 
ing is more complicated ihan that of counting, since it implies 
counting and another operation.'* 

True, one may explain the term " measuring " so as to in- 
clude counting, but the u^age is not in accord with common 
parlance, and the gain is not apparent — while there is an 
obvious loss in weakening (by widening) the significance of 
the term " measuring " and also by running counter to common 
parlance in the use of so common a term. One would not say 
that he had measured the number of men in a room with the 
unit one man and found seven, but simply that he had counted 
seven men in the room. At bottom, the psychologic process 
is no doubt the same, but there is a real distinction between 
counting and measuring, as set forth above, which offers 
no difficulty in instruction and which it seems a pity to 

That the child should early leam to measure, and that 
measuring and counting should go hand in hand, seems sound. 
In how far the ideas of comparison, of measurement, of ratio, 
deservedly prominent in arithmetic from an early stage, should 
be allowed to dominate the methods of instruction, is a ques- 
tion that may properly be selUed by experience. The good 
teacher will be open-minded ; he will test impartially what- 
ever gives fair promise of helping to give the child a clearer 
grasp of number relations, and, proving all things, he will hold 
fast that which is good. 

There are various possibilities as to the order in which the 
_ _ four fundamental operations should be taught. 

At present, the net result of experience and 
theory seems to be that these operations should be 
taken up for successively enlarged fields, as i-g, i-io, i— ao, 

" " To comprehend a ratio requires more than twice as much 
iniellectual effort as to understand a simple term. In three-fourths 
(J) we have to think first 3 and then 4. and then their relations, 
3 as modified by 4, and 4 as modified by 3 . . , three steps must 
be retained all together." — Harris, Psychol. Foundation a/ Ediica- 
tten. New York, 1898, p. 346. 
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i-ioo, i-iooo; considering all fo\ir operations in each case 
before widening the field, running neither to the extreme of 
treating ench operation completely for the whole number 
field or even a relatively large field before the next oper- 
ation is taken up, nor on the other hand to that (Grube) 
of enlarging the field a single number at a time, and con- 
tinnally repeating all the operative combinations for each 
number. 

In the teaching of addition the fact must be remembered 
that the addition of any set of numbers, no matter how many 
or how large, consists in the repetition of a single 
step, namely, the addition of a number less than 
10 to one less than 100. The drill, by which alone accuracy 
and speed in addition can be attained, may hence be confined 
to small problems of this character. The mistake is often 
made of burdening pupils too soon with long problems in 
addition. Whoever can state accurately and quickly the sura 
of an integer less than 10 and another less than 100 has 
mastered the most difficult part of addition. 

An excellent form of drill that has stood the test of time is 
counting by 2's, j's, . . . g's, beginning in turn with every 
number less than 10 and continuing lo too or a little beyond. 
More difficuh and very helpful would be counting by steps 
alternately equal, as, 4, 6, 13, 15, 22, 14, 31, 33, 40, 42, etc. 
When all possible combinations of two steps have been mas- 
tered the foundations of accurate and rapid addition have 
been laid. With the exception of some training in rapid 
recognition of groups of digits whose sum is 10, it is doubt- 
ful whether time can be spent to advantage on devices for 
abridging the work of addition. The machinery of addition 
is never committed to writing, hence the drill is necessarily 
oral. But the eye must be accustomed to see the digit to 
be added. To this end, a line of digits may be written, as 
2. 7. 3> 6, 4, s, 9, 3, I, and some other, as 57, added to each 

Tabular arrangements that record many problems in a small 
space are easily devised. For example, for addition, aiiti- 
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traction, multiplication, and division, arrange a table of num- 
bers on a large card or on the blackboard; for example: 



37810359946 




41133412328 

A card large enough to cover ibe whole table and from which 
2 has been cut as indicated may be held in position at 
various places on the table, selecting thus 
two numbers (or oral addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, ordivision, as the case 
may be. For written addition and sub- 
traction larger openings could be used. 
Many analogous devices can readily be 
made by the teacher with but little trouble 
and ingenuity, and once made, are a per- 
aried drill problems without further effort, 
mplify subtraction additive subtraction has been pro- 
It consists in regarding a problem in subtraction as 
asking : " What must be added to the subtrahend 
to produce the minuend?" The advantages of 
this method are that it applies the "addition tables,"' dis- 
penses with " subtraction tables," and minimizes the difficul- 
ties connected with "borrowing." 

The process itself is not shorter than the traditional one, 
but the following observations and experiments have led me 
to believe that the mind fails in with it more readily and easily. 
On asking myself questions like 95-67 =?, I found that I 
added sufficient to 67 to make 95. Repeated tests convinced 
me that t had unconsciously been using additive subtraction 
in mental work long before I had ever formally heard of it. 



posed. 
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In written subtractions of large numbers the method learned 
in childhood had not been displaced in the workings of my 
own mind. Inquiry of a considerable number of people, in* 
business and society, led to the discovery that in almost every 
instance additive subtraction is used, except in those cases 
where there was a conscious mental revival of the method 
learned at school. Clerks in shops almost invariably use this 
method to find the remainder or " change " due the customer. 
The fact that in so many instances additive subtraction has 
been adopted unintentionally, seems to indicate that it is 
decidedly easier for the mind, and might well be taught in the 
schools. 

The distinction between division and partition has received 
far more attention than its importance warrants. No doubt 
there is a logical distinction between the ques- „^„„ ^ 
tions : Ho^v many 4's in 12 t and /^ 12 be sepa- fKUtlon. 
rated into 4 equal farts, how many units in each parti And be- 
tween : 1/ s yards of cloth cost js eents, what is the price per 
yardi and: At // cents per yard hmo many yards can be 
bought for 7i c^nts J But this distinction does not affect the 
mathematical process used, nor need it be mentioned to the 
child. The essentia! thing for him is to know what the result 
will be (cents, yards, etc.). He will have no difficulty in 
seeing this immediately from the given data, if he is not con- 
tused by technical terms. The numerical part of the result is 
determined by the same abstract operation (division) in each 
case. Similar remarks may be made with respect to multipli- 
cation. The concrete nature of the multiplicand, the divisor, 
the dividend, determine the concrete nature of the result. 
Its numerical magnitude is determined by an operation with 
abstract numbers. 

Problems can always be stated so as to bring this out 
clearly. For example: At 15 cents per yard the number oi 
yards which can be bought for 75 cents is the number of times 
15 is contained in 75. If 5 yards cost 75 cents the number 
of cents per yard which it costs is the number of times 5 is 
contained in 75. 
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Similaily : At %\ per table, wlut must be paid 7 workmen 
for nukilig 5 uUcs eu^7 Here: dumber (of nrorkmen) 
^mes MMmier (of tables) equaJi number (of dolLtrs paid). 

It is not difficult thus to bring the number idea into the 
foregionnd, tboogh in instniccioa it need not be explicitly 
Aotoc unless tequired to dear up diScnlties. The child irill 
think informally, but correctly. No one thinks of dividing 75 
cents by yards, but by 5 (the number of yards). And seventy- 
five one-cent coins arc not actually taken and made into five 
equal heaps. Such concrete manipulation b soon dropped, 
and not long thereafter even the imaginary making of the 
heaps is also dropped, and one thinks simply of the numerical 
problems. We seek (ents per yard, and the number of them 
will, according to the data, be the quotient of 75 l^ 5. 

It is no doubt true that the notion oi Jraction is more com- 
plex than that of integral number," but at the same time, the 
idea is so easily made concrete, arises so spon. 
taneously in the child's e:tperiences, that by keep- 
ing strictly to the concrete, by following the needs of the 
child's motor activity, by avoiding all the more abstract ques- 
tions, the general concept fraction and the simplest opera- 
tions with fractions can be easily mastered even in the Rrst 
treatment of division. The more systematic treatment might 
well be deferred perhaps later than is customary, and taken 
up gradually over a longer period of time, deferring the full 
theory to the period when the use of letters shall be well in 
hand. 

Various views have been held as to the relation of decimal 
fractions to other fractions. They may be taught before the 
latter, simultaneously with them or afterwards. 

" " The child finds thai ii requires a double act of the mind to 
think quantity at all. for he has to start with quality and then 
abstract from it, or think it away. But he has to double this men- 
tal act again to think a fraction. He thinks the simple number S, 
then 7, then he combines them in one thought, and hia result is the 
thought o£ the fraction, stveu-eightks." — Harris, Pysckol. Ftmndf 
lions of Education, p. 345. 
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In the first case, they would be taught simply as an exlen- 
sioQ of our decimal system of Dolaiion, In countries using 
decimal weights and measures, the current meas- nednu] 
ures furnish concrete illustrative material already y™^'""- 
more or less familiar to the child, and decimals are a natural 
by-product of the study of denominate numbers." 

In the second case, decimal fractions are treated simply as 
a different notation for certain types of fractions, the notation 
having some elements of convenience but involving no new 
principles, and hence to be taught as a phase of ihe main 
subject, fractions. 

In the last case, the view is held that the child cannot easily 
form a clear idea of decimal fractions, whose denominators 
are necessarily large in comparison with those of ordinary 
fractions ; that his work is consequently purely mechanical, 
and that all the thought value of the subject is attained from 
common fractions. From this point of view decimal fractions 
should be Introduced late and briefly after the whole theory of 
common fractions has been well grasped." 

There is a certain amount of truth in each of these posi- 
tions. Undoubtedly, the child has no clear conception of 



I 



" "In practical life, decimal fractions, have become the usual, 
the ' common ' fractions. They are remarkably concrete, easy and 
simple. Consequently since common fractions have lost nearly all 
practical and scientific importance the subject should consistently 
be restricted to a very few exercises ; the school will have done its 
duly if it gives the child a clear understanding of common fractions 
with exercises in reading and writing them and changing lo other 
denominations." — Condensed from Knilling I., pp. 278-2S0. 

Although pretty much all real mathematicians have declared 
themselves against the custom of taking up decimals before com- 
mon fractions, it seems to be rather increasing than decreasing. 

deplorable consequence of our decimal system of measures. 
Though I know it will be in vain, I adduce once more the reasons 
against this idea : 

The fraction ^ assumes the concept of fractional units just 
as much as J. 

~tie rules of addition and subtraction can be underatood 
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76,483 millionths. On the other hand, wherever decimal 
measures are in vogue, he hears of tenths, hundredths, and 
even thousandths concretely, at the grocery and meat market, 
and they are so easily made real by measurements in school, 
that it is practically impossible to avoid the early introduction 
of decimals. 

In England and America, the current weights and meas- 
ures not only give us no help in the subject of decimals, but 
provide additional difficulties of their own. In America, how- 
ever, decimal currency furnishes a basis for the introduction of 
the decimal notation and the idea of tenths and hundredths. 
Progress once made to this extent, there is apparently no 
strong reason against acting on the fact that there is no differ- 
ence, other than that of notation, between decimal and com- 
mon fractions, and treating the two notations in a general way 
side by side. 

While it is easy to overdo the teaching of devices which in 
special cases are shorter than the usual process, there are cer- 

^ _ lain ones which are very useful and should be 

short Cuti. 

taught (for example muhiplying by 25 by annex- 
ing two zeros and dividing by 4). The object of teach- 
ing them is not only their actual utility in computation, but 
also, and indeed chiefly, to show the child how to improvise 



only with difficulty, those for multiplication and division not at 
all. 

"3. Decimal fractions are not adapted to oral work. 

" 4. It is a needless departure from the historic order. 

" 5. The decimal system of measures is a consequence of our 
system of decimal fractions and not conversely. 

"6, Pupils do not grasp the great importance of decimal fractions 
and the great simplification which they efiect, before they have 
experienced the difficulty of working with fractions with unlike 
denominators. 

" 7. The pupils do not understand why they are burdened with the 
theory of common fractions afterwards. Logically, (he treatment 
of common fractions should be confined to one operation ; To con- 
vert a common into a decimal fraction." — Simon, Math, Unttr- 
richl. p, 47. 
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tort cuts for himself. Tlie power of seeing how to use gen- 
eral results lo abridge particular processes is a very desirable 
one to cultivate." Many lists of " short cuts " found in 
various books are mainly rules of algebra, mensuration, or 
geometry, adapted to special cases. A " short cut" is by its 
nature only useful sometimes, and the ability to see the oppor- 
tunity to abridge is well worth cultivating. 

By teaching a few of the simpler and more useful of such 
devices before the usual process becomes thoroughly auto- 
matic, the use of the short cuts will become automatic along 
with the use of the full process. 

Only the simplest phases of proportion seem needed in 
arithmetic, and they may well be treated informally and un- 
technically. The idea of the proportionality of 
numbers underlies a considerable part of the n 
terial used in arithmetic. The child readily sees, for example, 
that if cloth costs 75 cents per yard, 5 yards costs 5 times 75 
cents i 10 yards costs twice as much as 5 yards; and, in gen- 
eral, that if the number of yards be multiplied by a certain 
number, the price is multipUed by that number. The inverse 
is likewise clear. If there are \ as many yards, their cost is 
\ as great. These two steps are all that is needed for the 
solution of the problems in proportion occurring in arithmetic, 
the method being that of reduction to unity or "unitary 
analysis." 

Proportion need not be made a separate topic. It is sim- 
ply an application of fractions. Ali requisite ideas can be 
developed by a few questions. As a rule, the intermediate 
steps are merely indicated, and the final result computed after 
cancelling. Throughout, no technical terms are required, in 
fact, they tend to obscure what is essentially simple. 

The square root or the cube root of small numbers that are 
perfect squares or cubes can be seen by inspection, and thus 
the meaning of square root and cube root can be made cleat. 



" See Scripture, Arithmetical Prodigies, Amtr.J. Psychology, 
Vol. IV., pp. 43-4S' 
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The objection of a French writer •■ that the very ease of the 
metric system means a loss of discipline and consequently 
retarded growtli of mathematical thought power would be 
well talten if there were no other mathematical subjects, of 
equal disciplinary value, on which the time saved could be 
profitably spent, but wlien choice is embarrassed by the 
very wealth of mathematical material and its wide range of 
applications that are within the grasp of the children and 
of interest and later value to them, there seems little need 
to retain for disciplinary reasons what should othenrise be 
discarded. 

From the business point of view, the greater simplicity and 
ease of calculation with the metric measurements commends 
it highly. It would be difficult to estimate the amount of 
time that would be saved if all calculations involving weights 
and measures were made on a decimal basis. One may 
readily test for himself by computing the volume in cu. ft. of a 
rectangular tank 4 ft. 84 in. by 3 ft. iif in. by a ft. Si in-> 
and the volume of a similar lank 1.32 by 1.07 by .65 meters. 
As a still further test one may lind how many gallons the first 
will hold and how many liters the second. 

At the time of adopting the metric system there would 
doubtless be some difficulty in effecring the change of systems, 
but this difficulty will grow greater with each year thai the 
change is deferred. The metric system is now thoroughly 
established in so large a number of countries that it is in fact 
the international system. Of the leading civilized nations, 
only the British Empire and the United States are not 
yet using it." These nations will not permanently consort 
with China in refusal (o introduce a manifest improvement, 
and the sooner the change is made the more easily will it 
I be made. 

H " Leysenne, Traili (f ArithmHique, 4th ed., Paris, 1897, p. iv. 
H " See report of the hearings before the Committee on Coinage, 
H Weights, and Measures of the S7th Congress (1902), especially 
■ pp. 40-46. 
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The advantages of the metric system are conceded on all 

hands, by business men and manufacturers, by teachers aod 

scientists. We now simply await the time when 

lfcMc%i- our legislators will be willing to introduce this 

simple and rational system in lieu of our irrational 

system now nearly antiquated in the civilized world. 

It is certainly desirable that all teachers should appreciate 
fully the great superiority of the metric system and should 
join, as opportunity offers, in the agitation for its adoption. 
But the desirability of teaching it systematically iu the grade 
schools, with actual measurements and much calculation, — in 
short, as though it were the system in vogue in our cotintty, — 
is not so evident. For the children in these schools, the 
metric system lies entirely outside the field of experience. It 
is a foreign system at present, much as we may wish that it 
may not long remain so. The school will note a marked gain 
of time when it is no longer necessary to drive our irrational 
system into children's heads ; while this must be taught, it is a 
loss of energy to leach also a foreign system, however good in 
itself. 

As a part of the propaganda for the introduction of the in- 
ternational system, it b surely useless and out of place to 
teach it in the schools. What is needed is to influence Con- 
gress, not to burden little children with a foreign system of 
weights and measures of which they see or hear nothing except 
in the school-room. 

If the metric system were difficult to Icam, if it were taught 
at a disadvantage when needed, or if it had any disciplinary 
value peculiar to itself, these would be strong reasons for 
teaching it to all young children. But as its very merit is its 
simplicity, there seems to be no need to teach it before the 
occasion arises for its use. For the ordinary child, no such 
occasion arises before the science work of the high school. 
All that is then requisite for him to learn is a few names ; the 
mathematical theory and practice he has already had in 
connection with decimals. 
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The Algebraic Side of Aritbnietic 

The use of letters to represent numbers is within reach of 
the child at an early stage and can be understood easily and 
naturally. It simplifies the treatment of some ^^leUKid 
types of probleniis which are otherwise prolix and J^^J^ 
lend to confuse by mere verbiage. The child is ■■nnwi* 
accustomed to use J. for John or Jane, N. Y, for New York, 
and has no difficulty in using similar abbreviations in arith- 
metic as soon as he has occasion to make general statements. 
That A. may to-day stand for area, to-morrow for altitude, 
will trouble him no more than that J. may stand for Jane as 
well as for John. When he can formulate the statement 
that the number of square uniis in the area of a rectangle 
is the product of the number of linear units in its length 
and its breadth, he is also ready to understand the abbre- 
viated statement: A-=.LB. These abbreviations come in 
50 naturally that all that is needed is lo abandon the de- 
termination to keep them oul,^ 'I'heir use in simpler equa- 
tions will cause no difficulty but will simplify many a hard 
problem.'* 

The extent to which letters can be used in the solution of 
problems will dictate the extent to which drill upon manipula- 
tion of bieral expressions should be carried. There should 
be no attempt at completeness, and no introduction of pro- 



" " Every child is a natural symbolist : a corncob with a dress 
on it will do for a baby, and a stick with no additions for a horse. 
To let one thing stand for another is as easy to a child as to 
breathe. Advantage of this can be taken to teach comprehensive 
formulae, a X b = c should be the child's general expression for 
addilion from the first primary year." AUing-Aber, Experiment 
in EducatioH^p. 171. 

" " The pupil must see that calculation with letters is in most 
cases simpler than with numbers, that the laws according to which 
we calculate are the same in both cases : and that the difference 
lies only in the fact that the value of the letter is not known," 
— Bardey, Preface to Arithmetische Aufgaben. 
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at acXnlf ■ ccd rd . Tbe wock dioald remain ; 

; of Ae t s pHatm b c oe netaw e with aziibmetic, be- 

tt I + ■ =? , or wfaM is Ibe sodc diing, i + i = ;r. 

Tbe eipK9Boa ' bk of tke cqoatioa " ts, however, 

oten aifGe)! pai l i i ub i lf to tboac cases in wbicb 

■ be manipalaied hmxc or less in order to God 

I ifce nkie of Ike BnknawB qmnti^. Tbns the eqouioa : 

S«+ '7=5» 

I {fanRolaliDg the praUem: Wlut is tbe nomber whose fire 
I feld maeased b]r 17 makes 5> ?) nntst be subjected 10 sereral 
tUBsfonaatioins beibce tbe direct compatation of tbe oum- 
ber can be andcnaken, wbilc in tbe cqouiou : 

5 

tbe onknown nnmber can at ooce be computed. 

There is, however, no radical distinction between the one 
form of equation and the other. The complexity of the equa- 
tion grows with the complexity of the problem. The use of 
letters facilitates the advantageous use of the equational nota- 
tion, — and the trail sformatioDS needed are easily justified bjr 
appeal to the common sense of the child, and the idea of 
balance between the two numbers which are cquaL 

The formal study of equations for their own sake, their 
transformations and solution, falls within tbe provisions of 



** " There is no reason whatever why all study of algebra should 
be postponed UDtil the whole of arithmetic has been mastered. Of 
course it cannot be begun until the scholar has acquired a cenain 
power of abstract reasoning. 

" The solution of simple equations and of problems which lead 
to them may also be iloae at a very early stage. Tbe adi-antage 
of this is that the pupil's interest in the applications of algebra \\ 
aroused and he is compelled lo work in an intelligent way. The 
problems cannot be too easy at lirst and they should be carefully 
graduated." — Mathews in Spencer, Aims and Practki of TeaeA- 
img, p. 181. 
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algebra. Ill arithmetic, and at the age at which a child 
usually studies arithmetic, any formal study of the more diffi- 
cult phases of equations would be premature. In arithmetic 
the equation is always a tool, and the extent to which it can 
be profitably used is marked out by the problems of arithmetic 
itself. Its very simplest phases suffice to make it a remarkably 
useful tool in arithmetic. 

The use of letters to represent numbers opens the door for 
the application to literal numbers of alt the fundamental opera- 
tions of arithmetic, as well as of the combinations 

, , . , . , . , , Tedudcdl 

of these operations, fractions, factoring, and the Uttnl 

like. A certain degree of mechanical facility 
the manipulation of Uteral expressions must be acquired by 
practice, and if the simpler types and forms only are taken up, 
the beginning of this practice may well be made in the eighth 
grade. Children enjoy this variety of calculation, but care 
must be taken to keep the problems simple.'' 

Negative numbers may well be deferred to a later stage. 
They are not needed for the work in arithmetic, and their 
introduction may mark, in a sense, the transition 
from literal arithmetic to algebra; from the work HamtenBat 
of the grades to that of the secondary school. 

There are two difficulties in the beginning of what is ordi- 
narily called algebra, the first, the use of letters to represent 
numbers, the second, the generalization of the number con- 
cept from absolute to relative numbers, positive and negative. 
These two points are quite independent, and there is no rea- 
son why the difficulties should not be separated. The first 
and easier presents itself naturally in connection with arith- 
metic, and leads to literal arithmetic, the letters representing 
absolute numbers. When ihis idea has become quite famil- 
iar by use the extension of the number concept may be 
undertaken. 

It has been urged that the use of literal and equational 
methods in arithmetic makes the work too easy. The reply 



»• See Report Com. Coll. Entratue RequirtmsHUy p. it. 
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S«c» ia the nidit of g eom e tric facan^ wfaicb fmnisli a supply 
fjfcWif Hi o( riiD|)ie and easO^ nrailalilc mUciiaL Good 
'"^ teacben iodecd use these fomu freely uid well in 

th<; kinHcrgaitcD and the exriicr school fean, but theo they aie 
unlbrtuiuaely oilen dropped to be taken up, if u all. In the 
l»t jvor under the title " Mensoration." * The work should 



** Sec Riporti of Committee of Ten, Committee on ColUge 
Entrance Requirementt. 

" " In the form of what the Germans C3tl RaumUkre, many 
D:«amctric>l (»Cti would be taught from the firat in the proposed 
currkiihrm, under the head of drawing and constructive work. 
Whwi Ihc formal proofs of geometry are later entered upon, they 
will ilierclore be *een to be easy and natural rather than dilSctili 
and wholly itrange." — Butler, Meaning of Education, New York, 
IB9II. 

" " Thi fflalcrlal and methods of the mathematics shoold be 
•nrlchad and vltatbed. In paflicutar, the grade teachers must 
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rather be contiuued throughout the entire course, based on 
the measurements and observations, constructions and draw- 
ings of the pupils themselves.'" It must always be of such a 
character as to carry conviction to the mind of the pupils, 
which is of the essence of proof, and should of course lead to 
correct results. This can be done by measurements, by spe- 
cial instances, leading up gradually and informally to truly 
demonstrative reasoning. 

Such a course can be pursued, for example, in those prob- 
lems which are really only generalizations of concrete cases ; 

such as the proof that the number of square units 

, , , . . ] , , wii*tProoti 

m the area of a rectangle equals the product of the ircaTtm- 

number of units in its length and breadth (com- 
mensurable). Proofs by superposition are also available, as 
the equality of two triangles having an angle of each and the 
including sides respectively equal. If the child makes the ac- 
tual superposition in a few cases, he will readily pass to the 
general cases, always provided that he is not worried with the 
requirement to state his reasons with all the " hences " and 
" Iherefores." 

Quite a tittle really strict demonstration (as strictness is 
ordinarily accepted in the schools) can thus be done before 
the high school, and progress will be still more marked if 
no attempt at systematic treatment of a list of propositions 
is made, but only such things are taken up as relate to the 
work in arithmetic or to practical life, and are easy of ex- 
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make wiser use of the foundations furnished by the kindergarten. 
The drawing and the paper folding must lead on directly to syste- 

iludy of intuitional geometry, including the construction of 
models and the elements of mechanical drawing, with simple exer- 
geometrical reasoning. The geometry must be closely 
connected with the numerical and literal arithmetic." — Moore, 
Praidential Aiidresi. 

The first application of arithmetic to geometry should not 
be of this kind; ' The radius of a globe is 6 in. ; find its surface 
and volume ' ; but, ' Here on table lies a globe, come and meas- 
its surface and volume.'"— Pickel, Gtom. d. VolksschuU 
(8te Auflage), 




M, to that ia Ac ^amaam pada getmeaj amd algebn hxn 
~ 1 lo wJilwniTc or to each 
sepante nioaths bare 
heat aUoOed. The algebn has oAen been amplj aa abridg- 
ment of Dk fim jcai's walk id algebn in the high school, 
taking up much of the theory (iDclading negalire onmbets) 
but with !«■ complicated rxercbes. The experiment of coo- 
■iderinK this work from the standpoint of the schools in whicta 
ft k (aught, af phases of arithmetic rather than the firet iitstjU- 
ment of lubjecti to be completed in the secondaiy school, 
Mfttinly doervn thorough test. 

It may be objected that through early and free use of geo- 
metric retulti attained through measuTement and reduction the 
AaOMwUM P'T*' ^^y ^^'^^ \tim to accept insut^cient proofs, 
••■■"'•*• and that his scientific spirit and appreciation of 
rigoroui proofi may be dulled. The reply may be made;; 
Sliict rigor, in the [ormal sense, is impossible. Every tieattf 
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or trealtnent admissible in the secondary schools rests on a 
large body of tacit assumptions, axioms. (See the chapter on 
Axioms.) It is a mistake to reject demonstrations obtained 
by measurement or by induction from the category of proofe : 
they are simply based on a large body of axioms. As long as 
the pupil is satisfied of the correctness of the result, and the 
result is correct, all is going well from the teacher's point of 
view, and there is no need to stop for anything more rigorous. 
But when the pupil becomes convinced of the truth of what 
is untrue, the teacher's greatest opportunity has come. The 
teacher objects, and perhaps shows by a special case that the 
result is not always true. If the pupil is convinced, teacher 
and pupil together hunt up the reason why the pupil was 
led to believe what is not true, and his idea of what is 
needed to make a real proof is made markedly more pre- 
cise. Perhaps, and this is better yei, the teacher is not at 
once able to convince the pupil ; he still believes in the tnith 
of his result, and defends it against his teacher. This defence 
of his own statements, this searching for the weak points he 
supposes to be in the teacher's argument, will do more to give 
him a clear notion of what it really is lo prove, than weeks 
of learning ready-made proofs. But let the teacher beware 
of overawing the pupil by his authority or prestige. The 
longer and the more freely the pupil contends (days or weeks, 
perhaps), the better it will be for him in the end ; but if he 
gives up without conviction, the result is/atal. 



Mis 



EllaneouB Points 



There are many other points of subject matter and of 
method, which deserve detailed consideration. « — ^.h ^jiht 
We touch, however, in closing, upon only a few "'**u»<^ 
special points of method. 

The carrying of operations further than is requisite or 
warranted by the data is a favorite diversion 
pupils, and should be invariably discouraged, i 
arbitrarily, but by giving the reasons. If a measurement 
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mde Id tfce aamat. ei^itk of Baiock, k k fanm^g to 
■ock oat ooc-fiU of ifae loietk to the Onddcdnul place. 
Sod r-Hi*'*^'— ' lead the popB to bdieve tkai he has deter- 
Biaed hb icsak anik gnat pncsioo, «lkeo jint that pan of his 
reiak <w which he pja^ei haBaeU » ooQslitBtaig its piecbioa 
ia aJmeetter mt nwf orthy. 

The —aVing of Too^ ctfMMtet o( wfaat the result w!Q be 
fhoold be encoaragcd, aitd pi actice n it gtven, as wcQ as io 

obsertalkn of whatever Biay be seen as to the 

character of the approxunattoo, whether the cor- 
rect result is higer or smaDer, etc Thus : 4SS x 27 is cer- 
tainlj less than \^jooo (500 x y>) and more titan 12,200 
(4S8 X 25)- Such rough, but not random, estimates serve 
as 3 first check, and would obviate some ridiculous blunders. 

Whenever it is possible, the work should be checked in 
some way. This is usually possible ; if not, a second woikiug, 
—^^^ independent of the first, is at least always possible. 

It may be said, "Train the child to absolute cor- 
rectness the first time." Impossible ! all men are fallible. 
The child feels strong need of a check, and will have it. The 
otjly question is which : the book of answers, the dictntn of 
teacher, or his own verification. Let him verify, even if he 
works only one-third as many problems. Each verification is a 
problem. When by repeated verifications he himself feels that 
he can dispense with verification, and still guarantee the cor- 
rectness of his results, let him do so. The essential thing is 
that he get the result right and know that it is right. He 
will in addition have gained what is more valuable than skill 
in computation, — well grounded self-confidence. In actual 
life there are neither answer books nor kind teachers. The 
work must be right; mistakes usually mean loss to those who 
make them. 

Addition may be checked by adding up and down, subtrac- 
tion by adding the difference to the subtrahend, multiplica- 
TaiioDf tion by breaking the multiplier up into two factors 

****** and muhiplying by each in turn, division by mul- 

tiplying quotient and divisor, etc. The solution of eveiy 
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problem, however complex, is made up simply of a succession 
of these operations. Each one of these shoulil be checked 
before going on. In many instances, especially when the 
numbers are small, repetition or careful scrutiny of the work 
of that step is sufficient check. A rough estimate is a useful 
first check. Particular types of problems sometimes have con- 
venient checks of their own; for example, in problems in- 
volving equations, substituting the result found in the relations 
given in the problem ; in square root, squaring the result, 
etc. 

The remarks already made on memory in mathematics in 
general apply also to arithmetic. When results have first been 
derived by the pupil, and used until remembered ^gamj fn 
to quite a little extent, they may finally be memo- Aritlunrtlc. 
rized once for ail to save future trouble. Probably the ma- 
terial thus to be memorized is greater in arithmetic than in 
any other subject. 

An excellent habit for pupils to form is that of labelling 
distinctly the intermediate results. For example ; The sched- 
ule of a train from Fort Madison, Iowa, to Chicago, 1. 1,111,^ 
taken as 140 miles distant, requires an average ^'"'^ 
speed of 30 miles per hour. On a certain day the train left 
Fort Madison x hours late, and for J of the way the engineer 
ran his train at 40 miles per hour, the remainder at 30 
miles per hour. How much was the train late in reaching 
Chicago ? 

No. of hours for transit when on time 140 -^ 30 = 8. 

No. of miles run at 40 miles per hour | of 240 = 180. 
No. of hours required for this part of 

the journey Yd" = 4l- 

No. of railes run at 30 miles per hour j of 240 = 60. 
No. of liours required to make this part 

of the journey |g = 2. 

Total time for the journey 4^ + 2 = 6J. 

No. of hours made up 8 — 6^ = i^. 

No. of houis still late 3 — i| = ^. 




In written work, much emphasis is needed on the fact that it 
s usually better first to indicate the whole work before making 
the actual computations. This will often permit 
simpUfi cat ions by cancellation which will much 
abridge the numerical work. For example : What is the weight 
of a cu. ft. of bark if a box 6 x 4 X 1 1 in. holds 2 lbs. i oz. ? 
One would not say : " The box contains 6 X 4 X 11 cu. 
in. or 264 cu. in. A cu. ft. contains 1728 cu. in., hence a 
cu. ft. contains 6jJJ or b-^ times as much as the box, and 
6^fl( limes I lbs. i oz. is 13 lbs. 8 oz.," but rather indicate the 
work thus -. 
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16 6X4X11 

which by cancellation reduces readily to V- 

In oral work, on the other hand, it is necessary to work out 
each intermediate result, since the roind cannot carry the in- 
termediate steps unless reduced to a single number. 

In developing new topics, the numbers involved should at 
first be kept so small as to prevent the mechanical burden of 
computation from diverting attention from the 
new ideas to be grasped. The difficulty in a new 
topic lies in understanding and using the specific 
combination of the elementary operations which effects a de- 
sired end. These combinations are just as completely present 
when small numbers are used as when large and unusual num- 
bers are used. The tcTsa pgr cent, for example, can be made 
familiar much more easily and effectually by problems like : 
" Find 50 per cent of 80," than by : " Find i 7} per cent of 
63i J." The teacher will constantly find that pupils who stand 
quite at a loss before some problem will solve with ease another 
exactly like it, except that the numerical data are simpler and 
that two or three such problems given with gradually more 
complex numbers will lead him without any other assistance to 
solve with ease the problem before which he previously stood 
helpless. In new topics it is extremely desirable to keep the 
numerical data so small that the computations can be pei- 
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formed orally, indeed almost automalically, leaving the child 
free lo focus his whole attentioo upon the essentials of the 
' problem. When these are understood, larger numbers 
can readily be handled if needed. 

An important phase of arithmetical work is the training of 
pupils to see problems where they are not directly formulated. 
In actual life, in business, one must usually make pnpii. m.w 
the problem as well as solve it," The data only are fU*"""' 
known. Some drill in making problems based on given data 
would seem therefore to be quite desirable in the work in 
arithmetic and also in later mathematics. 

That a good text proi>erly used facilitates the work of the 
teacher is generally believed. 

Some characteristics of a good text in arith- nelext 
metic have been well formulated by Baldwin ; " 

1. // iviU not be a large book. It will include essentials 
presented in good form, but will omit rubbish. 

3. It will be modem. 

3- // Tiiiil combine oral and written arithmetit. It will dis- 
place the old mental and written arithmetics that still linger in 
some of our schools. 

4. The equation will be used, even to some extent in the 
sixth grade. In the seventh and eighth grades the work in 
arithmetic and introductory algebra will go on together. This 
feature will have great educational significance. 

5. Applied arithmetic will have its place, including metric 
geometry and applications to physics. 

6. ft will, above all, faster thinking. 



" " The man of afEairs meets with but few problems such as 
the arithmetic offers — tliat is to say, in the stated form in which 
the pupil finds them in the (exl-book, but he is constantly con- 
fronted with conditions which demand on his part an ability to 
apply such principles and rules of arithmetic as will fit the case. 
The proper use of the text-book is to supply some of the material 
for home work, and lo save the teacher of large classes from 
danger of being swamped in preparing and solving and correcting 
problems." — Doggett, W. E., N. E. A. Proceedings, 1900, p. jJS' 

*' Abridged from School Management, p, 350, 
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TTie tett should iroin tbe papil's point of riew be chiefly a 
coOechoD of exer ci s es . It most hare its theory, either ander- 
lying the cxercbes or directly expressed, but this should per- 
colate to the papUs throngh the teacher rather than be 
obtained by them Etooi the book in the first place.** 

The Teacher 

The qualifications of a good teacher of arithmetic have been 
stated thus by Safford ; " 

I. Quickness in mental operations. 

z. Correctness in calculation. 

3. Power rapidly to make new problems. 

4. Knowledge of algebra and geometry. 

5. Ability to teach objectively and to find illustrations, 

6. Patience with slow pupils. 

7. Thoroughness everywhere. 

The teacher of arilhmeiic should have a good knowledge of 
the subject itself, including its wider and more theoretic as- 
pects, good courses in high-school algebra and 
6»BalPt«f-. geometry, in the elements of trigonometry with 
"*^"' applications, and in physics, together with some 

theoretic and practical study of the pedagogy of the subject. 
'Ilie more this minimum can be enlarged along the same lines 
the better, but in view of the fact that the teachers are not 
specialists, but have to prepare to teach other subjects also, 
more than the minimum named may not be practicable, but 
the minimum itself seems entirely feasible for good normal 
schools. 

It would be a mistake to suppose thai any degree of pro- 



« "In this study [arithmelicj, more than in any other, it 
seems desirable that the text-book should serve very strictly to 
supplement the teacher, not to supplant him. Learners should be 
shown a process, and with the help of the teacher should formu- 
late the reasons, and then, but not till then, state a rule." — 
Bamett. CommoH Sense in Education, London, 1S99, p. 233. 

•• Mathtmaticat Teaching, p. 24. 
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ficiency in the operations of arithmetic themselves, or any 
amount of previous experience in teaching ihe —^-^^^ 
subject, can take the place of specific daily ptep- Diiif Frtp- 
aration for the class-room work. This includes 
the outlining of a specific plan for the work, the theory to be 
developed, the oral and written problems to be taken up, and 
the assignment for the next time. 

The consideration of the topic and problems to be taken 
up should include a sufficiently detailed analysis of the funda- 
mental operations involved to prepare the teacher to make 
easy problems offhan:!. In the or.d development at least the 
class exercises will be more free and effective if the teacher 
seems to give the problems spontaneously, without direct 
reference to the text. Here that teacher is unduly hampered 
who treats the text as an inflexible standard to be followed 
literally in every instance, rather than as a model which indi- 
cates the path to be followed, but leaves the number of exer- 
cises of each type which are to be used to the discretion of 
the teacher. 

For example, if the topic is least common denominator, 
the teacher will have thought of the more important denomina- 
tors and divided them into two or more classes according to 
difficulty, as a, 3, 4, 6, 8, and 5, 10, 12, 16, 20, 24, and will 
give first a sufficient number of very simple problems of the 
first class, as, "Reduce to common denominator ^ and \ ; \ 
and g ; \ and J." to secure a clear understanding of the pro- 
cess and considerable skill in its execution, and then gradually 
introduce denominators of the second class and harder 
problems. 

The teacher will also constantly be on the alert for oppor- 
tunities to enliven the work with problems of local interest, 
relative to the local industries, population, govern- ^a^^-y^ 
ment, and public nocks, the topography of the ^"terttt, 
region, and the like. To this end he will seek occasion to 
acquaint himself with numerical facts relative to such topics, 
and will find no difficulty in amassing a large fund of ma- 
terial. Good text-books suggest types of such problems, but 
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add Ike local coin; IIk pn 




ihey wiate to a aappoBtiDOM factorf or to e 
other citf . Each comiaaaatf has ks own pccd Bir i 
and it b aot difficdk to make many ptobleaB coq cb rf !■ 
genaal lenas in printed texts, moie total in chasarctcr; vfcai 
the text ipealu of a moamneBt, a gas tank, a post office, a 
bridge, it is an easf maUci to sibstitntc analogoos data relative 
to «atr nHHunneot, our gas tank, our post office, oor bridgb. 
The pDpQs' interest will be stiH further '^K'm'^ if the; ihem- 
selrei are enlisted in securing the data needed. S ng gcs ti oos 
have been made earlier in this chapter as to sources of socli 
data. It is an important part of the teacher's prcparatioo far 
the class-room to plan for this work. 

That the results attained in arithmetic are not commcnso- 
rate with the time and energy expended, admits of little doabt. 

It admits of still less doubt that the world of 
trntft, ni teachers of arithmetic is awake to the gravity of 

the situation and that remarkable improvement 
has taken place in the last few decades, second in importance, 
let us hope, only to that which will take place in the next 
decades. 
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RepoiU of CommittMB 
CoDiiiiittee of Ten. 

Commiitee on College Entrance Requirements, 
Report of Geometrical Conference (Proc. N. E. At p. 598, 1901). 
Comraillee o( Fifteen (Educational Review, IX., p. 263). 
Committee of Mathematical Aasodition (Mathematical Gazette, 
May and July, 1902]. 

Geometry, perhaps more than any other subject of second- 
ary school mathematics, offers opportunity for attaining all 
the ends of the teaching of mathematics, and SMcUiAin 
hence tliere is less occasion to regard any one of ^^^J^f 
them as specially the goal of geometry. It gives *^- 
ample occasion for exact reasoning, for real induction applied 
to very simple data, for correlation with other work, with 
drawing, geography, and the physical sciences as well as with 
algebra, for exercise of the space intuition, for practical ap- 
plications, for drill in numerical computation, for training to 
habits of neatness and exactitude, and for the cultivation of 
the powers of precise thought and accurate expression. If 
from among all of these a selection were to be made, develop- 
ment of the space intuilion and training to active and careful 
reasoning might be regarded as pre-eminently the junction of 
the teaching of geometry. This does not mean that the pupil 
need work out independently all the propositions of geometry, 
but it does mean that he should work some, and thai with this 
in view he should be led to see the reasons which might lead to 
the discovery of those theorems whose proofs are given him. 

In geometry, as in other subjects, no one mode of instruc- 
tion can be recommended to all teachers alike, or to the same 
teacher at all limes. The teacher who is ready to The Mode tf 
use this or thai method according to the needs of !»»»«««»• 
the hour will probably achieve the best results, but it is better 
to have a hobby and ride it hard than to have no enthusiasm. 
The essential thing is that the pupil learn to demonstrate by 
demonstrating. That he should be guided by the teacher and 
aided by the text goes without saying, — he should not be 
expected to rediscover the brilliant results of expert mathema- 
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ticians by his own unaided strength, but with the matter duly 
simplified, and cut up into small portions for him, he must make 
real discoveries himself. The portions cannot be too small, 
the steps too easy, at first. For it is not sufficient to demand 
that he discover ; he must actually succeed in discovering. 
The elation of success is one of the advantages to be attained. 
The instruction may be dominated by this idea without re- 
quiring the use of any specially prepared text, provided only 
that the "original exercises" be not regarded as "riders" 
but as the main thing, and that the demonstrations which may 
be given in the text be regarded as preparatory, as models, as 
leading up to the central work. Perhaps even the demonstra- 
tions of the text may often be taken up with the class in the 
heuristic spirit before the pupil is referred to the printed page. 
After the pupil has some understanding of the character of 
geometrical proofs, he may frequently or usually try proposi- 
tions of the text first himself for a reasonable time, referring 
to the text later for corroboration or for assistance. 

Propositions demonstrated should not merely be understood 
as first given, but looked at from various points of view, used 
immediately in the solution of problems, when possible both 
theoretic am! apphed, until the pupil is master of their essence 
rather than simply of the form of statement used in the text. 

The class-room in geometry is the place par excellence for 
_ the analytic method (see Chapter III.). The ad- 

Meibod la herence to the synthetic form of Euchd has 
brought the subject certain reproaches well de- 
served by the method of presentation.' These reproaches 



1 Herbart (I., p. 139, Edn. Williams) objects to the tricky proof 
in which the end is not evident. Suddenly the trap is sprung, 
and the " mouse-trap proof " is compieled. 

Hegel (cited by Herbart) also objects to this arbitrary character 
of Euclidean proof and constructions, since the dominating pur- 
pose is not exprtssed. 

Schopenhauer ( IVelt ah Willt u. VorsUUung) calls Euclid- 
ean proofs "stilted and tricky." "jugglers' pranks," "the truth 
tisually comes in througli the back-door." 
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may be avoided by approaching geometric proofs in tiie spirit 
of the discoverer. 

If the pupil is to be more than a passive learner, he must be 
shown ihe chain of reasoning by which the proofs given in the 
text might naturally have been discovered. Unless he catches 
the spirit of geometric analysis, he will never succeed in find- 
ing proofs himself. The form of statement in texts seldom 
makes the genesis of the proofs evident ; ihey must be ex- 
plained to the pupil, and, as a rule, the treatment of a prop- 
osition should not be regarded as completed until the pupil 
has a good insight into the analysis of the proof. 

As example, the following proposition may be taken : 
Jf a straight line is perptndiailar to ea^A of two intersecting 
straight lines at their point of intersection, it is perpendicular to 
the plane, P, of these lines. 

Let A B and A Chz the two given lines, and let A £> he 
perpendicular to each of them. 

I^t A F he any other line of the plane P through the 
point A. 

Draw a straight line in plane /*, cutting the three straight 
lines at B, F. C, respectively. 

Draw D B, D F, D C. " 

Produce D A lo £, making A £ = 
DA. 

Draw E B, E F, E C. 

Since ^ ^ is a perpendicular bisector 
oiD E, B D=B E. 

Similarly CD=C E, and hence tri- 
angles DB C^-aAB CE are identically 
equal. 

If these two triangles were super- 
posed, D F would coincide with F E, and is therefore equal 
XaF E. 

Since F is equidistant from D and E, the line joining it to 
A, the midpoint oi D E, must be a perpendicular bisector of 
D E. 

Therefore D A F\^^ right angle, and consequently D A\% 
perpendicular to A ^and therefore to the plane P, since A F 
is any line of the plane /"through the point A. 
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The form of proof just given is highly satisfactory if the aim 
is merely to lead the reader along through a flawless chain of 
steps, every one of which is easily seen to be correct, reach- 
ing finally the theorem proposed. Not the slightest objec- 
tion can be raised to the chain of reasoning as establishing 
that the theorem is true. For a treatise, a reference- book 
and repository of facts, this form may be the best and most 
elegant ; it may even be preferable to any other for the pages 
of a text-book, though this is open to question, but it is cer- 
tainly not the best form for the class-room. It sheds no light 
on the reasons for the steps. The dazed beginner is led aJong, 
admitting the truth of each statement as arbitrarily given, but 
seeing no relation between them and the objective statement; 
he therefore finds it difficult subsequently to hold them all 
together, and when finally he is unexpectedly brought face to 
face with the main proposition, it comes to him as a shock. 
He feels that he is securely trapped, that he cannot get away 
from admitting the truth of the proposition ; but all seems arbi- 
trary and mysterious to him, and he has not the slightest idea 
of how to set to work to discover such a proof for himself. 

On the other hand the following form leads the pupil to 
see a reason for taking each step before it is taken : 

Using the figure and notations above, the proposition will 
be proved, if we can show that Z* -4 ^ is a right angle. The 
facts available are that DAB and D A C s.k right angles. 

There are various ways of proving whether or not a given 
angle is a right angle. Some of these ways may be named 
GeomMrie """i examined as to applicability in this figure, with 
*"*iJ»'*- the result that the most promising seems to be to 
attempt to prove that A F Vi the perpendicular bisector o' 
segment of the line D A, h.iving A as its midpoint. 

Hence lay off .^ ^ = ^ Z>, We now wish to prove that 
F D = F E. 

How are two line segments proved equal? One way is by 
superposition. 

But we cannot hope to prove them superposable without 
considering our known facts. One of these is that B A Di% & 
right angle, and that hence S D = B E. 

Similarly 2? C=C E. 
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Hence triaugles R D C and B C E art identically equal 
and can be superposed. 

Doing so by rolaiing triangles B D C about B C, we see 
thai point 7^ remains fixed, and point./? is brought to coin- 
cidence with E, and hence /?/" coincides with FE. Q E. D. 

If, as a rule, proofs are handled in some such way, raising 
the questions and discussing the various possibilities step by 
step in the class, the pupil will soon be ready and eager to 
attack propositions himself. For such geometric analysis, 
demonstrations which are simple and straightforward will uni- 
formly be preferred even when ihey are longer and less ele- 
gant than some artificial demonstration. 

Concrete geometry, in one form or another, may be a con- 
stant part of the work in arithmetic from the earliest years. 
The transition to strict demonstration should not -mf Tnnri- 
be abrupt, but gradual. Quite a little of informal, cSm^w 
but real, demonstration may be done in the last §^ij^^' 
year or two before the secondary school, so that 'Vj- 
when the pupil nominally begins the study of demonstrative 
geometry in the secondary school he has already not only a 
large stock of geometric names and facts, but the spirit of 
demonstration well awakened. But much growth can still be 
made through concrete or constructive geometry. It would 
be a mistake to abandon this side, when demonstrative geom- 
etry is taken up as a separate subject. Even when the course 
of formal demonstration is in full swing, the concrete instru- 
mentalities may still be used to lead up to propositions, to 
illustrate them, to study their bearings, properties and conse- 
quences. The use of models is of great value. They should 
be made by the pupil himself when feasible, and besides their 
constant use in proofs they may sometimes be made means of 
direct proof, for example, in propositions, dependent on dis- 
section or superposition. As another example,^ let one end 
of a narrow strip of paper (say 4 x iS in.) be given a half 
turn and pasted to the other, and then the ring thus formed be 



' Brandford, /. c. in Sinography. 
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cut lengthwise to width 2 in. ; few pupils would be able lo see 
clearly by geometric imagination what will result, whereas they 
would obtain a perfectly rigorous proof of what would result by 
doing it. A second cutting, to width 1 in., and a third to width 
J in., becomes slill more difficult to follow in imagination. 

The question may be asked ; When should more formal 
geometry be begun ? Whenever the pupil feels the need of it. 
Whenbedn ^ic intuition freely and prove what does not seem 
S^G^-" evident. The pupil may accept intuition as proof : 
etry ? th.it is not bad. Many great mathematicians have 

done 50 with happy results for the science. As long as he 
accepts intuitionally statements which are true, go on — things 
are progressing nicely. When his intuition fathers a falsity, 
prove to him that it is false (by concrete example or the like). 
This will arouse him to a sharp criticism of what constitutes a 
proof, your proof, and will do more to teach him the nature of 
a proof, than dozens of routine demonstrations learned by 
rote, or even passively understood. But let the teacher be 
sure that he convince the pupil fairly, and in no wise awes 
him into silence by superior knowledge and position. 

On the continent of Europe, the form and character of 
proofe and the order of sequences adopted by Euclid have 
long since been materially modified, but in Amer- 
TentBd ica, and especially in England, the great Greek 

encyclopedia of geometry has literally or virtually 
been used as text in much of the instruction of young boys 
and girls up to the present day. The movements which have 
been discussed in the chapter on the laboratory method have 
brought to a focus, however, a strong tendency away from 
Euclid. In America, many of the best teachers have long 
since deviated from the abstract Euclidean form, and while not 
failing to reach the goal of strict proof, the stiff Euclidean 
mould has been much modified ; its dogmatic method has 
been to some extent supplanted by a heuristic treatment ; the 
pupil has been led to think out at least a considerable number 
of proofs for himself. But there are, no doubt, still far too 
many classes in geometry, and possibly even some text-books, 
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in which the proofs well deserve the epithet " mouse- traps," 
In England, recent actions of the examining bodies have 
opened the door for a tar more free treatment of geometry in 
the schools, and a host of text-books, based upon observation, 
measurement experiment, have appeared.' lu the best of these 
texts, strictly logical proofs receive due a 

It may be questioned whether it is best to insist from the 
outset that all proofs shall be presented in the form which 
long experience has shown to be the most com- _^p^^ 
pact, clear and comprehensive. True, one of the sine oi De- 
ends aimed at in the teaching of geometry is 
accuracy and clearness of expression. But the goal is not 
reached at the beginning. Let the mastery of the substance 
of a proof suffice at first, without delaying long to polish the 
form. That will come later. There must first be a body of 
material to polish, and premature stress upon the verbal form 
may hinder comprehension of the thought to be expressed. 
Not all the elegance and verbal accuracy that are to be at- 
tained later need be inflexibly required at first. Indeed, the 
attempt to force all proofs into the same mould may be aban- 
doned without weakening the effectiveness of the proof itself; 
it may indeed rather be enhanced, provided clearness of view 
and of conviction be not sacrificed. 

When a piece of land is to be sold, it is described and the 
price and conditions of proposed sale are slated informally in 
whatever phrases seems clearest and most suitable. After the 
essentials of the transaction have been agreed upon the whole 
is summarized for permanent record in a form (deed) in which 
all the explicit allegations and covenants are made which ex- 
perience has shown to be requisite to cover the questions 



' For example : 

Godfrey and Siddons, EUmentary Geometry^ Practical and 
Theoretical., Cambridge, 1904. 

Eggar, Practical Exercises in Geometry, London, 1903. 

Warren, Experimental and Theoretical Courses of Geometry, 
Oxford, 1903, reviewed in 5«//. Am, Math. Soc. 1904, pp. 504-510. 

Harrison, Practical Plane and Solid Geometry, London, 1903. 
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which may possibif arise as to tfae &cts, obligations or valid- 
itj of the transfer, Jcist so, mathematical forms of statement 
have been devised nfaich record the facts of a proof, and m&ke 
explicit mention of all the considerations needed to fortify it 
against any attach: ; but this record of the proof is made after 
the proof has been achieved, and the attempt formally to cover 
all these points in the very beginning may as easily tend to 
obsctire the main question as it would lo carry on all the nego- 
tiations for the sale of a piece of land in the precise phiase- 
ol<^ of a deed. 

This is one of the phases of work in which the teacher can 
allow himself much more latitude in the class-ioom than is 
permissible for a good text. The Utter must, of course, pre- 
sent its proofs in a manner which is not only unexceptionable 
as to matter, but also which may serve as a model as to form. 

The discussion of axioms has already brought out the wis- 
dom and necessity of taking propositions for granted whose 
T«ki« Pnm. '"'^** ^ sufficiently obvious lo the pupil, even 
oridnjfar though they might be deduced from simpler as- 
sumption. At this point an opptosite class of 
proofs may be mentioned which it is also a good plan to omit 
temporarily In the first view of the subject, namely, those which 
the teacher's experience has shown to be specially difficult for 
the pupil to grasp. With the clear statement that the proof is 
deferred, it is pedagogically sound to assume the truth of such 
propositions and use them freely. The strength gained from 
such use and from other work on the subject will enable the 
pupil later to master the omitted proof with ease. 

It is also an excellent exercise for the pupil to make the 
genealogical tree of some particular proof; that is, to slate the 
propositions on which it depends directly, then the proposi- 
tions on which these depend, and so on, until the assump- 
tions used without proof are reached. The numbers of the 
various propositions can be arranged in the form of a diagram 
exhibiting their interdependence lo the eye. 

Few teachers now teach geometry without asking their 
pupils to demonstrate a goodly number of propositions them- 
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selves. The degree of success will vary, but it is generally 
conceded that the attempt is always worth while. How best 
to guide pupils in their search for demonstrations Met5o4,,f 
thus becomes a question of the first importance An"*- 
to the teacher. It is doubly important when the whole in- 
struction proceeds upon the plan that, as a rule, the proofs 
are not to be learned but to be found, either by the class and 
teacher in common discussion, or by the pupil working alone. 

No specific rules of procedure can be laid down, but a few 
suggestions may be helpful. First of all, a clear idea must be 
obtained of what is known and what is to be found in the 
problem in hand. An excellent plan is occasionally to take 
up these two questions only with respect to a list of proposi- 
tions. During the course of ihe search for a proof, formal 
rehearsing of what is to be proved may often suggest some- 
thing that may be tried next. 

It is also a good drill to enumerate the properties of the 
figure which are known in consequence of the data : what 
lines, angles, triangles, are equal ; what lines are parallel, per- 
pendicular ; what figures are of equal area ; etc., etc. A list 
of the chief things to look for might be helpful in the pupil's 
hands. 

There may also be made a (growing) summary of the re- 
sults previously established, and this summary, this collection 
of tools, may be looked over to find which tool seems likely to 
do the work needed. 

Several summaries would be still better, one in the order of 
development, another classifying the results according to sub- 
ject matter, and a third, according to what they _ 
will do. Thus, in the third summary there would 
be recorded under one head the means for proving line seg- 
ments equal, under another those for proving angles equal, 
under others those for proving triangles equal, for perpendicu- 
larity, for parallelism, etc. With his tools thus arranged in an 
orderly manner the pupil resembles a carpenter. If he wants 
to drive a nail, he selects a suitable hammer; if he wants to 
cut 3. board, he looks among bis saws. 
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Many writers have eouraeraled the more important methods 
of proof with special reference to their use in the finding of 
other proofs. By far the most important of these enumera- 
tions is the work of Petersen,* originally written in Danish but 
translated into German and into French. This work will well 
repay careful study.' Besides the problems used to illustrate 
^^ the theory, it contains lists of problems to be 

Mettiadiot solved under each head, over four hundred prob- 
lems in all, ranging in difficulty from very easy 
problems to problems like that of Malfatti : " To inscribe in a 
triangle three circles each tangent to two sides of the triangle 
and the other two circles," Of a similar character is the work 
of Alexandroff,* which has run through a number of editions 
in Russian, and has been translated into both German and 
French, 

The book of Sauvage ' is also interesting, though theoretic 
and covering a wider range. For those not able to read Ger- 
man or French, mention may be made of a liitle book by 
Loomis,' whose bibliography gives other Enghsh references 
on this general topic. 

Geometry is built up on the foundation of definitions and 
axioms. These have already been treated in other connec- 
BrilnltloiB in tions. The tacit use of a large body of assump- 
G«imctr7- tions (axioms) which the pupil accepts as true 
without proof, the study of the things themselves and then 

* Methods and Theories for the Solution of Geometric Problewu 
of Construclion. The German translation published in Copen- 
hagen. 1879- 

* The German edition mentions an English translation, but I 
have never either seen a copy or seen the translation included in a 
publisher's catalogue. 

* Alcxanitroff, Problimes de Ciomitrie ilimentaire, Paris, 1899; 
also in German, Aufgaben aus der niederen Geomttrie, Leipiig, 
1903. 

' Sauvage, Les Ligux giomitriqnes en Giomitrie ilimentairt, 
pp. ng, Paris, 1893. 

* Loomis, Original Investigation, or How to Attack ait Exer- 
GiPiiietry, pp. 63, Boston, 1901. 
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their description (definition), the attainment of formal pre- 
cision of definition as a growth rather than the acceptance of 
definitions as artificial ready-made products at the begin- 
ning, ail these things have already been discussed. But 
that the definitions should not be administered to the pupil 
in teady-made form does not mean that the teacher should 
not have a clear idea of the geometric concept which he 
wishes the pupil fiist to have, then to describe. Quite the 
contrary. 

In this connection a class of definitions may be mentioned 
which, as commonly given, would seem to admit of improve- 
ment. The class is sufficiently exemplified by the term circle. 
As frequently defined in a geometry class (but nowhere else) 
a circle is a plane disk, bounded by a curve, every point of 
which is equidistant from a fixed point. Everywhere except 
in the class in geometry the circle is the curve. There is no 
reason apparent, except custom, why the curve should not be 
called circle from the outset. The curve is less complex ; the 
image of the curve must be produced before that of the sur- 
face enclosed by it has any meaning. The term circle is sel- 
dom used consistently in the disk sense, though some careful 
teachers and writers do speak of " passing a circumference 
through three given points," " an arc of a circumference," etc. 
This is logical when the circle is defined as a surface, and no 
better evidence of the change of meaning which the pupil 
must give to the terra could be desired. It is out of harmony 
with common parlance and later mathematical usage. It may 
even very easily happen that the same teacher may teach the 
same pupils on the same day two different definitions of the 
same word,' The confusion is quite unnecessary and should 
be avoided. The same general remarks apply to figures of 



* " In mathematics a circle is a plane bounded bya curved line, 
all parts of which are equally distant from its centre. In geog- 
raphy a circle is not a plane, but is the line bounding it ; the cir- 
cumference of a mathematical circle." — Rand-McNally, Gram. 
Sek. Gecg., p. 11. 
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both plane and solid georoctnr. Tbey ore best dcfioed as 
lines and scr&ces Tespcctirri]r. 

The definition of the circle as a sorEtce do doabt had the 
area of the circle in view. Bat there b no troable wbatercr in 
interpceting the "aica of the drde" to mean the "area en- 
closed by the circle " ; " rolome of a sphere " as " Tolnme 
contained by the sphere." 

The notion of angle is somevhat analogoos to that of 
straight Une, so simple ttui it is difficult lo describe it in sina- 
pler terms. The child has a working knowledge of what an 
angle is, and this may be used as basis for later extension of 
the idea. What he meets at the outset is the need to meas- 
nre and compare angles. This can be done effectively by 
connecting the idea of rotation with that of angle from the 
beginning, a procedure which oiTers no difficulties in itself^ but 
prepares the way for subsequent work in trigonometry and 
elsewhere. 

The researches of some of the leading mathematicians of 
the nineteenth century have vastly exiended the subject mat- 
ter of geometry, have introduced new and Cettilc 
methods and enriched the subject with manj 
beautiful results. Some of these results and some of these 
methods are, so far as intrinsic difficulty is concerned, within 
the reach of secondary-school pupils, and the question arises 
as to the extent to which they may well be introduced into the 
instruction. 

Modern research has established, for example, relations 
between theorems formerly treated independently, and has 
established methods and notations 
which permit the proof of more 
general theorems, which may in- 
clude as special cases several of 
those heretofore taken up sepa- 
rately. 

Thus, to be more specific, by introducing negative angles, 
and extending the definition of interior angles, a general 
theorem may be set up concerning the sum of the interior 
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angles of a quadrilateral which shall apply, not only to ordi- 
nary quadrilaterals, but also to figures like those on page 270. 

Likewise, by defining a quadrilateral as the system of all 
lines passing through fuur given points by pairs, a figure like 
the following would be a quadri- ^ 

lateral and would have among its 
properties those of the ordinary 
quadrilateral. 

As a third instance may be 
mentioned the analogies which 
have been noted between pairs ' 
of theorems, such that one may be changed into the Other by 
a systematic interchange of words, as : 
for /i?»i/ read line, 
" line " point, 
and the like. The character of this relationship will appear 
from a few examples : 




In a quadrangle inscribed 
in a circle, the sum of two 
opposite angles equals the 
sum of the other two. 

In every hexagon itucnhed 
in a circle, the three points of 
intersections of pairs of op- 
posite sides lie on ihc same 
straight line. 

An equilateral inscribed 
polygon is regular. 

An equiangular inscribed 
polygon of an odd number of 
sides is regular. 



In a quadrilateral eireuM' 
scribed about a circle, the sum 
of two opposite sides equals 
the sum of the other two. 

In every hexagon circum- 
scribed about a circle, the 
three diagonal lines connect- 
ing opposite vertices {points) 
pass through the same point. 

An equiangular circum- 
scribed polygon is regular. 

An equilateral eircutn- 
scribed polygon of an odd 
number of sides is regular. 

These instances serve as illustrations of more modem meth- 
ods of treatment which do not seem beyond the grasp of sec- 
ondary-school pupils in geometry, and writers of high repute 
both in Europe and America have introduced such ideas freely 
into works for beginners. 

There is a strong reason to expect that a moderate and 
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e <tf rile wM^ 
X the sok IB p uM g Uy deaicr, nore gplrtnarir, 
tnctivcj sad fcw wo ol d dabn thai we shwiH bM 
fc of ■odera grmimiy wben tber vodld 
Tbe ip pficitioB of sjmmctij mar ^ taken 



Ob the other baad, it s veiy qnestiooable wfaciher platx 
can profiObfy be faond far yecifc topics of more recent 
^^^^^ g eom eti y, a^ far ^aaaple, the anharmonic ratio of 
gyHfl» ftniT points on a Knigbt liB^ or ^ modem geom- 
etry of the tiixagle. Hei^ as ehcwbere, it may 
be aiked vbether tbe fact ibat tbe race did not casUy or early 
discorer these resdts does act betoken a cettaio lack of affinity 
betvceo tbem and tbe btunaa mind, a cettaio ^ure to staiKl 
oat coospicTtoosly, wbicb luts cansed these resalts so king 
to escape the scratmy of myriads of searching minds, and 
woald coQtimie to tend to prevent their easy ingress into the 
mind of the learner to-day. 

The conservative coarse might seem to be not to introduce 
new topics &Dm the modem work to any considerable ex- 
tent, but to use its notions and methods, so (ar as (bey can be 
applied effectkely, in simplif)iag or cbssifying the topics of 
the traditional list. The colleges of the country, while no 
doubt recognizing the value and elegance of these results in 
themselves, have not as yet included them in their require- 
ments for admission." 

Teachers, on the other hand, will find few subjects of study 
more iliurainating or helpful than that of modem geometry. 
Henrici and Treutlein's" work is specially to be commended 
as a strong treatise on elementary geometry with very free tise 
of modem ideas. Casey's Sequel to Euclid^* may also be men- 

" See in particular the Harvard requirements. See also Re- 
port Com. Coll. Ent. Req., p. 143. 

" Henrici und Treutlein, Lekrhuch der Elemenlargeometrit, 
lie Auflage, Leipzig, 3 vol., pp. 146, 248. 1391, 1897. 

" Casey, A Stguel to the First Six Boots of Ettclid, jth edi- 
tion, London, 1S88. 




tioned as a collection of propositions supplementary to the 
first six books of Euclid, constitutiog a good introduction to 
modem geometry. The material in German and French is 
extensive; an important work has been made accessible in 
English through Holgate's translation of Reye's Geometrk der 
Lage>* 

Another hne of modern research that enters the field of the 
subject matter of elementar)' geometry is that relative to the 
non-Euclidean geometries. These are based upon _ ^^ ,, , 
the non-acceptance of the statement that : AHam «iid 

Through any point of a plane one, and only one, ciidexn Ge. 
parallel can be drawn to each straight line not "^"^"■ 
passing through the point- 

Euclid himself seemed to recognize a difference in the 
degree of conviction carried to the mind by this statement 
and his other fundamental assumptions, calling the statement 
a postulate, rather than an axiom. But it was reserved for the 
mathematicians of the nineteenth century to recognize that 
there is no logical necessity to make this postulate at all ; that 
it can be abandoned, replaced by some other postulate, and a 
logical system of geometric proofs still built up. 

The geometries so reached will differ according to the 
hypothesis which replaces Euclid's postulate. In contradis- 
tinction to the geometry which retains the postulate, they 
are called non-Euclidean geometries. We have thus various 
geometries which, as Poincari has well said, are not more or 
less true, but more or less convenient. In the material world 
in which we live, the Euclidean postulate seems to be satisfied ; 
consequently, the Euclidean geometry will continue to be the 
geometry of practical life and hence of the schools, undis- 
turbed by the discoveries resulting from acute speculations 
of mathematicians. 

But this event of high logical import, the discovery and 
development of the non-Euclidean geometries, of which per- 
haps not even a syllable need ever be breathed in the scc- 

« New York, 1899. 



Lhaps not even a ! 
w New York, tS 
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It tculei once for all tbc 
pottahir mutt tfaod ; it n 
xriaag bom cona 
qvietly aMumed xk evident and ned as oo 
It irtU wara the tcacbcr from 307 attfpt to 
late, either for binuell or his pofiik — once 
tiOD that all Mich atteoipts miBt be rliweJ 
"■qoare the circle." 

Euclid attempted to avoid defiidtiaos and 
nttiw«( motiun, and his (crilowers erea 
wmSSu^ days have folbwcd his example 
■"*"• of geomelric work. In receiu 
there have ariMrn meo «rho boldlf make free 




'* " To be Rure, as Study has well insisted, i<x a tbonx^ om- 
preheuion of even the eleroentafy parts of Euclidean geometT; the 
non-Euclidean geometries are absolutely esscotial. But the teacher 
la tcKhing the subject for the benefit of the students, and it BHBt 
be admitted that beginners In the study of demonstrative geooietij 
cannot appreciate the very delicate considerations inrolred in the 
thoroughly abstract science. Indeed, one may conjeciuiE that, had 
ft nut been lar the brilliant success of Euclid in his effort to organ- 
Im Into a formally deductive system the geometric treasnres of his 
times, the advent of the reign of science in the modem sense might 
not haTe been to long deferred. Shall we then hold that in the 
■chools the teaching of demonstrative geometry should be reformed 
I (b such a way as to take account of all the wonderful discoveries 
I which have been made — many even recently — in the domain of 
ibstract geometry? And should similar reforms be made in the 
treatment of ariibmetlc and algebra? To make reforms of this 
kind : would it not be to repeat more gloriously the error of those 
lollowers of Euclid who fixed his Elements as a text-book for ele- 
mentary instruction in geometry for over two thousand years? 
Every one agrees that professional mathematicians should cer- 
tainly take acrount of these great developments in the technical 
foundations of mathematics, and that ample provision should be 
made for Instnirtion in these matters ; and on reflection, every one 
agrees further that this provision should be reserved for the later 
collegiate and university years." — Moore, Prtstdcntial Addrus. 
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nse of motion, with happy results. See, for example, the text 
of Henrici u. Treutlein in German cited above, and in French, 
MSray, Nouveaux Elements de G^oinetrie}^ 

Most pupils will find it decidedly easier, for example, to see 
that the three angles of a triangle make two right angles, by 
considering first the exterior angles, and note that the sum of 
the rotations indicated by each makes a complete turn, or 
four right angles. The pupil will have previously learned 
that the two angles at each vertex make 
two right angles, and that consequently 
the sum total of interior and exterior 
angles is six right angles. This proof 
is as rigorous as any that can be m 
tered by a beginner in geometry, and 
has the advantage of being readily ' 
made concrete. For example, a man stands at A and looks 
towards E (east) ; he turns to the left until he faces B ; then 
walks straight to B \ turns to the lefl until he faces C; walks 
to C and turns to the left undl he faces A, then walks straight 
\.Q A. In what direction does he now face? Through how 
many right angles has he turned? 

This proof is easily understood, requires no explicit use of 
parallels, can come very early in the course, and at once 
opens the door for arithmetical and algebraic work. With 
the idea of motion comes that of sense of motion and of 
rotation. The generational notion of angle has no inhe- 
rently greater difficulties than the ordinary one, and as 
soon as the barrier of prejudice against motion has been let 
down, the idea of rotation, its two senses, and of angles 
diiTering by complete revolutions al! come marching in. 
All these signed magnitudes are constantly exemplified in 
material motions about us, especially in those artificially pro- 
duced by man {t. g., railroads, fly-wheels) ; on the other 
band, they are the geometric equivalents of algebraic mag- 
nitudes, and they not only interpret algebraic results geomet- 



s Dijon, 1903, pp. 4S0. 
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rically but also open op the possibility of attaining geoou 
results algebraically. 

The Aindameotal notion of signed magnitudes is not the 
only close bond between geometry and algebra. Many a 
Unhn In geometric problem permits its query to be forum* 
^~''"^- lated in algebraic language and the solution 
found by the processes of algebra. 

For example : Given a line segrnenl, A B and C its middle 
point. O^ A B, A C and C B semicircles are erected, al! 
on the same side of A B, To construct a circle touching 
the three semicircles 

Let X = radius of derived circle, 
r = radius of smaller 



' a 




Then, from triangle DEC, 
Whence x = % r. 



I 



As a second example let us take the problem to draw a 
straight line which divides both the perimeter and the area of 
a given triangle into equal parts. 

Let A B Che the triangle ; a, b, c the sides op- 
posite the angles A, B, C, p the perimeter and E F 
be the desired line. Let A E = x, and A F=y. 
Then, since the areas of triangles having a com- 
mon angle are to each other as the products of the 
sides including the angle, it follows readily that 
b(=2xy. 

Further, from the conditions of the problem 



vy- 



From these equations 
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These values of x and y can be constructed geometrically as 
line segments, when b, c,p are given as line segments. 

For, since the processes of elementary geometry permit 
of addition, subtraction, multiplication and division of line 
segments and the extraction of the square root, algebraic ex- 
pressions made up of any combination of these operations can 
be constructed geometrically, by using line segments of lengths 
corresponding to the various numbers involved. This includes 
the geometric solutions of the quadratic equation. 

Our particular quadratics above may be solved thus : 

On a straight line, lay off ^ C = a, and B D = ~ so that 
B lies between C and D. 

On D C erect a semicircle. At B erect a perpendicular 
cutting semicircle in E. 



With £ as centre and radius '^ draw an arc cutting B C 



BG='^EG^- 



Vf 



Having now a line segment to represent the radical, the roots 
themselves may be found by adding or subtracting this seg- 
ment from the segment -. 

This is a somewhat difficult illustration of the mode of con- 
structing algebraic expressions. The pupil should of course 
begin with much simpler forms. For example, a, b, e, being 
line segments to construct ; 
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; exdnsvelj compatati on al character, 
I, are ako iiUercstiog and prof- 
ced. 

Foe *""T^. (he ana of a cenaia ncaa^ exceeds that of 
s i^Bue bjr 60 ■}. BL 1^ side of titc sqaare b { of the 
Aoner ade of die 11 1 1 iiijli . nd the loagcr side of the rec- 
r far 16 in. Find the dimenstoDS of 
tberectaag^ 

TUs leads to 9 x* — 16 j; + 16 ■ 60 = o. 

Each toot should be tested to see whether it (iilfils the geo- 
metric conditions of the proUeats, as veil >s satisfies the 
quadratic eqaatioo. 

In addition to the point for which it was adduced, this 
equation also illustrates the simplifications of computation 
that very often arise from carrying along indicated numerical 
operations. 

It is surprising that these types of interesting applications 
of algebraic results have not been more extensively used by 
American teachers and writers, in view of the considerable 
study of algebra (at least a year) that here usually precedes 
the beginning of geometry. 

It h.is been proposed always to use a single letter to repre- 
icnt a point, a line or an angle, using say capital letters for 
points, small letters for lines, and Greek tetters for 
angles. Such notations would frequently have their 
advantages, yet might not always prove the best. To adhere 
to any one system of notation through thick and thin would 
prove hampering at times, no matter what the system might 
be. The class work especially should allow itself much more 
liberty In Ihia respect than a text may. The use of difiereat 
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colors to mark auxiliary parts, to distinguish parts given from 
those to be found, and the like, is very advantageous. In 
one's thoughts it facilitates progress in many cases not to use 
any notation, but simply to think of the relation of " this line 
to that " i and it may be admissible sometimes, in the freedom 
of the class-room, to permit similar expressions, simply point- 
ing and saying, " this angle is twice thai," etc. 

Perhaps the primitive aspect of geometry as " earth meas- 
urement" has been too nearly lost from sight. Seldom does 
a class in geometry make any terrestrial measure- ^^^j^ 
ments, and yet nothing else would give the subject ttiWotkin 
so much life and reality. With a little improvised 
apparatus, two paper protractors tacked on a board, some 
wooden pegs and some cord, the pupils are equipped to make 
many interesting measurements, When thus the numerical 
side of geometry is not ignored, the door is opened to con- 
sideration of the numerical ratios of the sides of right triangles 
and thus quite naturally sufficient trigonometry may be devel- 
oped for use with the field measurements. If the work in 
algebra runs parallel, enough of the theory of exponents might 
be given to permit the use of logarithms. But even without 
logarithms and without trigonometric ratios, a large number 
of interesting field measurements can be treated. 

For example t To measure the distance between two points, 
which are themselves accessible, but are separated by some 
obstacle which prevents direct measure- 
ment of the line connecting them. Let j—J^SSsL^ 
the figure represent the conditions. Select 
a point Csuch that A Cand ^Ccan con- 
veniently be measured. Also measure the 

angle A C B — draw the quan- 
, titles measured accurately to scale 
— the length a( A B can be ap- 
proximately determined from the 
drawing. Similarly, the length of 
lal object can be determined by meas- 
3, 4, Areas may 




an inaccessibli 

uring the line C D, and the angles 




f ^M ■ Ike ataSf «tf Ike 
.ike. la 

1 IB BBu dS DC pCO- 

I OK of « fiig-^Mde waj 

s,a^ the bd^oT a 

il dfea SBf ttevne be fannd. 

1 mmf^ bki^ Hpio nakesscile dnwing 

eoftbe scbooJ bnOdiag. 

^ttit ii Aapeitkt the ipvc, the tfiuieter of the bige semi. 

I by ncnni^ die «i(kh 
I of the dooiw^at the bottam, xad tbe other 
[ dhfiMioiu are dedoced ftom this. The fiod- 
[ log of tbe centre of the small circle is aa in- 
; problem in itself^ wfaicii we bare 
It arises natnrally here 
n of practical conseqneDce. These few in- 
■UncM may serve to exemplify the geometric 
problems in the real life at the pupil's door, whose solution will 
combine theory with practice in a way that is at once aseful 
ftnd intcTCHliog. 

Dut field measurements are not the only available applica- 
tion! of geometry. Its range of applications is wide and its 
riiulti can be m.ido the basis of interesting experiments and 
nmureinentH by the pupil without leaving the class-room. 
K^ tl)« earlier yean, work of this character has found more 
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or less favor under the title of Inventional or Constructive 
Geometry, thougti none too much at best. But until quite 
recently the feeling seems to have been that cobmcUdo 
demonstrative geometry had nothing at all in J^^'Jij 
common with such work ; that nothing of dem- a^^^^S." 
OQStration should be permitted in the former, and '""J- 
that all measurement and experimental verification should be 
forever discarded as an outgrown and useless garment, the 
moment the iirst demonstrations are undertaken. 

Of late, however, the mote sound opinion has been gaining 
ground that these two ways of apprehending geometric truths 
may well be intermingled, that at bottom they have much in 
common, that the tyro in logical demonstration may often have 
his faith strengthened by some concrete verification or test of 
the results he has reasoned out, and that, on the other hand, 
measurements and experiments may often give him the clue 
to a demonstration he has been seeking or point out new 
theorems of which he had never thought before. 

While recognizing to the full the need for careful demonstra- 
tion, thtre is also in mauy quarters growing appreciation of 
the fact that unhesitating confidence in the operations and 
results of abstract logic is acquired slowly, and that for a long 
while constant recurrence to the experimental side will assure 
the beginner, and will contribute much to give him grasp of 
the essential facts and an ultimate mastery of abstract geometric 
reasoning, rather than to drive him to mechanical memorizing 
of uncomprehended jargon. 

The close relationship between geometry and (mechanical) 
drawing is obvious. By arrangement between the teachers, the 
two subjects can be made to aid and supplement Geometry «n4 
each other. The making of geometrical designs ir^wiiie, 
puts into practice the various constructions that are theoreti- 
cally considered in geometry. Suggestive material will be 
found in books on geometrical drawing." 

1' For example, Hanslein's Constructive Drawing; Ctomtlri- 
cal Coiutnuliems. Chicago, 2d edition, 1904. 
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In plane geometry ihe figures which are drawn are really 
models, since they represent very well that of which we are 
Modclaitf talking. In some instances other models are bet- 
AnantB*. ^^^ which permit dissection or motion. All proof 
by dissection or superposition may be actually made by cutting 
up cardboard, while the pantagraph, for example, is useful in 
the theory of similarity, and various movable models*' (link- 
ages) both arouse interest and give opportunity to apply results 
obtained. For t!ie transportation of figures, as, for example, 
in proofs of congruence, tracing paper may also be used. 

In solid geometry the need for models is much greater than 
in plane geometry, where the figures are themselves actuatlr 
Mtddt la Solid "lO'Jsls. Few unpractised minds can form an 
6«omrtu. image of geometric figures without some visible 
aid. No one would teach plane geometry without constant 
use of drawings to represent the configurations under dis- 
cussion, and many good teachers lay much stress on accu- 
rate drawing, in order to realize a close reproduction of the 
supposed conditions. In solid geometry, relations must be 
imagined which are more complex than those of plane geom- 
etry, and off'er a distinctly new difficulty by extending i 
third dimension. Many minds which are capable of grasping 
with ease the logical steps of a demonstration find difficulty in 
forming pictures of the configurations in space to which these 
demonstrations relate. Specially difficult to imagine axe the 
plane sections of solids and the intersections of planes and lines. 
The training of the power of space intuition is quite another 
thing from the training of the power of logical demonstration. 

Writers of texts have sought to aid by diagrams carefully 
drawn in perspective, by pictures with shading to give the 





" Details may be found in ; 

Kempe, How to Dram a Straight Line, London, (877. 

Dyck, Kalalog der MotUlU, u. a. w., Munich, 1895, 

See also : 
Klein, Thrte Famaui Problems of Antiquity. (Transl. Geman 
Smith, Boston, 1897.) 
Row, Geometric Paper Folding, Chicago, 1901. 
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appearance of solidity and by photographs of models. All 
attempts, however, to represent three dimensional figures in 
two dimensions, must prove far inferior to an actual repre- 
sentation of the configuration itself in three dimensions. 

Very simple and inexpensive materials will suffice for this 
purpose; some cardboard, paper, mucilage or passepartout 
binding, knitting needles and string will answer in HMeriaii fin- 
most instances ; in others, models may be cut ^'^'^ 
from potatoes or turnips; an orange will serve to represent 
a sphere. Slits cut half-way across each of two rectangles 
permit them to be slipped into each other and to represent 
the intersection of two planes at various angles. Two circular 
disks may be used similarly to represent great circles on a 
sphere. It is best, of course, if each pupil has his own set of 
models which he has made himself, and which he can have 
constantly at hand. Not a little benefit is to be derived from 
the careful making of models. 

Most classes will include some pupils who take special 
pleasure in making models, and who will gladly make the more 
difficult models, which may be preserved in 
mathematical museum (p. 176). If funds 
available, more expensive materials can be secured, out of 
which many models can be built. Hanstein's outfit " for this 
purpose is excellent. It consists of wooden rods and brass 
comers to hold them together, by 
means of which models of many of the 
propositions of solid geometry can be 
built up. 

A frame made by Lepin and Masche, 
Berlin, has a bed of cork and a stand- 
ard supporting a ball of cork. Lines 
represented by rods, tipped with 
cork, and ending in needle points ; the needle points can be 
stuck into the cork ball, the tips or the base, so as to form 




" Made by the Randolp!i-Jor 
Chicago. 



1 Mfg. Co., 243 Wabash Ave., 
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any desired combination. A simitar apparatus can easily be 
improvised, using soft wood instead of cork. 

Another useful and very simple device consists of a hinged 

frame containing a pane of glass, A B C D. The frame is 

_ jj set partly opened on a horizontal 

plane, and a geometrical model is 

//i\>i /%> placed within, as indicated in the 

//ft ^\ffEfll F portcrayon, the pupil draws the 

outlines of the object as seen by 
him. A lilde practice of this sort 
gives him a much better idea than he could otherwise obtain 
of the way in which a drawing iu a plane represents a three- 
dimensiooal object. 

In schools having a manual -training department and work- 
shop, a complete set of models can easily be prepared in the 
shop. 

For the study of the sphere a slated globe is very desirable. 
Large slated globes, and also small ones, for individual use, 
can be secured through any good school-supply house. These 
houses also carry various models of the geometric solids, in- 
tended for very elementary work or for drawing. Of ready- 
made models for the propositions of solid geometry I know of 
none manufactured in this country except those of Baker," 
who makes a very good set of about forty models for ele- 
mentary solid geometry as we!! as a large number for more 
advanced work. 

It would be decidedly helpful if the study of the geometric 
solids and the training of the space imagination which is be- 
SoUd Geom- B"^" '° arithmetic under the head of Form Study 
j^neGcom' ^'"^ Mensuration were not thereafter discontinued 
•"7- until the study of solid geometry is formally taken 

up. The space images which are already familiar need not be 
allowed to fade from mind ; there are abundant opportimities 
to recall and refresh them in plane geometry, and opportuni- 



» R. P. Baker, State Univershy, Iowa City, Iowa. 
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: in algebra. The faces of polyhedrons 

:K can be discussed, mode) in band, in 

nportant are the sections of 

iblems like the fallowing may be admit- 



ted to the domain of plane geometry : 

Find the surface of a cube of edge 5 in, ; of a right prism 
of altitude 8 in. whose base is an equilateral triangle of edge 
3 in. 

Find the area of a section of a cube through two diagonally 
opposite edges. 

Algebraic problems are also possible. For enample : 

The volume of a cube is 18 times the sum of the lengths of its 
edges. Find the length. 

The breadth of a rectangular brick exceeds its height by 
I in., and the length exceeds the breadth by 1 in. The vol- 
ume equals 48 times the breadth. Find the dimensions. 

In short, without taking up soUd geometry proper, the space 
intuition of the pupil may be frequently called inlo play in the 
work of the years that precede solid geometry. \\'hatever is 
based simply on the fund of ideas and facts which the pupil 
already has would seem legitimate in both algebra and plane 
geometry. 

Some writers have attempted actually lo interweave theo- 
retic plane and solid geometry, taking up propositions as ihey 
related to the fundamental topic considered, without exclud- 
ing cither one, two or three dimensional figures.-" While 
this plan has not as yet found wide-spread acceptance, the 
progress of the experiment will certainly be watched with 
interest. 

The reasons for simultaneous treatment were well and con- 
servatively presented by Veronese, at the International Con- 
gress of Mathematicians at Paris, in 1900. 




» E.g., PaoUs, E/em^Hli ai GMiie/riii, Turin. 1584- 
Lazzeri e Bassani, Elimmti di Geemelri'a, Livorno. 1898 
Veronese, EUimHti di Ceometria, 2ii ed., Padua, 1900 
M^ray, Nouveaux EUuunts dt GicmilrU, 2d ed., Dijon, 
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n it is indeed fitting to go from the particular 
to the general, from llie simple to the composite. Euclid, 
KeawMlor Legendre, and the majority of modern authors 
MOMTWit- '''^^' plane geometry completely before touching 
meni. solid geometry. I think the beginning should 

be made with Rectimetty (geometry of the straight line), 
at least so far as relates to the principles. When the 
latter are well established, special theories, such as equiv- 
alence, similitude, measurement, etc., could be treated sim- 
ultaneously in the plane and in space — ! do not say, with 
the /iisionisls, that in these theories figures in three dimen- 
sions ought to intervene in the demonstration of planimetric 
theorems, but that numerous demonstrations can be ex- 
tended simply from the plane to space. Such a mode of 
exposition will economize time and make the pupils grasp 
better the relations which exist between the diverse parts of 
the same theory. . . . 

" In this spirit my E/emeri/i have been written. I announce 
first the postulates relative to the straight line considered in 
itself, and I define equahty and inequality of segments with- 
out recourse to superposition. Thence 1 deduce the properties 
of addition and subtraction of segments. All these proper- 
ties hold mutatis mutandis for a pencil of rays, for a circum- 
ference and for a pencil of planes. I give then the postulate 
which distinguishes a straight line from other figures, namely, 
thai it is determined by two points. . . . 

" By reason of the correspondence mentioned above be- 
tween the straight line and the pencil of rays, the angle pre- 
sents itself as a part of a pencil, just as the segment is a part 
of the straight line. The angle so defined must be distin- 
guished from the plane angle, part of the plane bounded by 
two rays; the first is a linear entity, the tatter a superficial 
entity. In the first edition (fuller, 1897) I demonstrate all 
the properties of a pencil of rays, corresponding to those of 
the straight hne, considered in itself. In the second, I omit 
for brevity, certain of these postulates which are intuitive in 
the field of our obsert-alion. . . . 

" The first three books concern general geometry of the 
straight line, of the plane and of space. In the fourth book I 
treat the equivalence of figures, plane and solid." '^ 



•> Veronese, Report of Paris Cong., 1900, p. 446. 
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In this discussion of the teaching of geometry, the belief 
has been emphasized that geometry should be taught not as a 
collection of settled facts to be learned, even 
though the facts of geometry that are taken up in the Cmne in 
a first course have in the main been settled for ''*'"'"^- 
thousands of years, but as a set of phenomena to be investi- 
gated scientifically. Geometry is a living and growing science ; 
if it is taught so that the pupil himself makes some discoveries, 
he will feel this life ; to make discoveries he must ask ques- 
tions, he must scrutinize the various possibilities of the topic. 
Questions may be raised that are too difficult for an elemen- 
tary couree, or that open the door for some htde account by 
the teacher of work in geometry, ancient and modern, be- 
yond the scope of the course. The pupil will then come to 
the end of the course in geometry, with possibilities of study 
still unexhausted, perhaps with some problems still unsolved, 
and with hearsay knowledge of important lines of geometric 
stuily different from those he has followed.' He will not regard 
geometry as a cast-iron subject whose sum total is recorded 
in the book he has studied, but as a large and growing field of 
which he knows a part; and be should look forward with 
pleasure to obtaining a deeper and more critical insight into 
the part he has already studied, as well as lo extend his 
knowledge to other parts of the subjects. This anticipation 
would be appropriately met by suitable courses in elementary 
geometry in the earlier collegiate years. 



The Teaching of Trigonometry 

Trigonometry is usually regarded and taught as a separate 

subject, but when we come to seek its peculiar characteristics, 

we fail lo find a clear-cut central idea which „. . „ 

Thr TfWhtBf 
would serve to give the subject its own individual- otIiIcmioiii- 

ity. Arithmetic has to do with the number con- 
cept, algebra with the generalized number concept and the 
equation, and geometry with the space concept and its prob- 
lems. These central thoughts are distinct and fundamental. 
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and though the masses of material thai their treatment 
developed have many inter-relations and common border lines, 
still each of the subjects has its own very marked individuality, 

What is the correspondiag distinctive characteristic of 
trigonometry ? Is it the study of the trigonometric ratios ; 
What ii Trig- '■ '■• the ratios between the sides of a right tri- 
''°°'°'*^' angle? That is a chapter of geometry. It has 
the earmarks of geometry, and nothing that would make it 
inadmissible in geometry. Is it the solution of triangles, 
as its nnme implies? That is a continuation and appli- 
cation of the study of the ratios, and also falls within the 
domain of geometry. Is it the manipulation of formulas and 
solution of equations involving the trigonometric ratios? This 
is algebraic in essence, and as soon as it is admitted that 
algebra may concern itself with numbers originally defined in 
geometry, the handling of trigonometric formulas and equa- 
tions can find thoroughly appropriate quarters in algebra. Is 
there, finally, such coherence in the material ordinarily taken 
up under the title "trigonometry" that serious loss of unity 
would ensue if the various topics were taken up in connection 
with those portions of geometric or algebraic theory to which 
they are essentially related ? By no means. Wlial is ordina- 
rily treated in elementary trigonometry falls of itself into a 
number of quite distinct parts whose relation to each other is 
by no means so close as to suffer jf the parts are separated. 
As such parts there may be mentioned : 

• First. The definition of the ratios, their approximate values 
as found by measurement, the use of tables of the natural 

values, and application to problems that can be 

Parti ot Trie- solved by means of the definitions onl)-. All this 
work is merely a study of the right triangle, and 
finds its proper place in connection with the right triangle in 
plane geometry. Indeed, it may precede the Pythagorean 
proposition. 

Second. The use and the theory of the use of logarithms. 
This is purely algebraic, and should be taken up in connection 
with exponents. 
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Third. The solution of general triangles, with and without 
logarithms ; applications. All the formulas needed can be 
proved geomelricajly. 

Fourth. The fundamental relations between the ratios; 
application of the theorem of Pythagoras ; expression of each 
ratio in terms of the others ; simple identities. 

Fifth. Extended definition of angle ; angle of any magni- 
tude, positive or negative. Extension of the definition of the 
trigonometric ratios to these angles. Very simple equations, as 
cos x = \; find x (all the values). Identities. 

Sixth. Formulas of the type sin (270 — ^) = — cos A. 

Seventh. Trigonometric equations. 

Eighth. The addition theorem and its consequences. 

These different parts have no very close connection. Their 
order can be varied, and they are more directly related to 
parts of algebra and geometry than to each other. 

The first three or four are well within the reach of the sec- 
ondary-school pupil, though the last four are perhaps more 
prudently left for collegiate work. Whether taught in connec- 
tion with algebra and geometry, or separately, the matter of 
the first four topics is especi.iUy inviting for the secondary- 
school course. 

This material has the special merit of possessing simple and 
direct applications of a wide range and of obvious practical 
importance. Far more than any other subject ncFt«ctic*i 
within the possibilities of the secondary field, 
enables the pvipil to do things which he recognizes ' 
as of importance, and it gives him a sense of practical power 
through mathematics that may well be the climax of the 
secondary-school course in m.ithematics. To measure the 
distance between inaccessible objects, to determine the length 
and direction of an unbored tunnel, to see the most tedious 
and complex calculations he has hitherto met shorn of their 
difficulties and to see possibilities hitherto unknown opening 
up before him through the use of the marvellous dei-ice of 
logarithms, is a most striking revelation lo the pupil of what 
mathematics will enable him to do. All this is also mdl 
»9 
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within ihe reach of the secondary -school pupil's abihties; in 
fact, 3 rounded course in the elements of trigonometry can be 
given that is both easier and more interesting than the work 
that is usually done in solid geometry, and it is a pity that 
some simple work in trigonomelry is not incorporated in the 
mathematics done by the mass of the pupils in the secondary 
schools. 

We pass to a more detailed consideration of such a course, 
if given separately. The fundamental proposition of trigo- 
nometry is the similarity of right triangles having 
ich the same. This angle 
and the six ratios of the sides are seven quantities 
so related that when any one is given the others are fixed. 
The course may be begun by measuring these ratios and con- 
structing the triangle when the angle or one of the ratios is 
given. For example : 

Given the ratio -, to determine A and the other five ratios 

c 

by measurement ; or, given the angle A, to determine the six 
ratios by measurement. After some little practice with the 
ratios themselves, they might be given their customary names, 
g sine, cosine, tangent, etc., and in nam- 
ing the co-functions their connection 
with the complementary angle may at 
be noted. The consensus of 
em opinion is that the trigono- 
:: functions should be defined as 
ratios exclusively. There seems no special reason for making 
the hypotenuse unity, and in the particular cases where it may 
be desirable to do so no difSculty will arise under the ratio 
definition. 

This may be followed by constructing angles varying by 
S' from zero to go" and determining by measurement the 
approximate values of their trigonometric ratios. These 
may be exhibited in a graph. At this point the tables of 
the natural values of the ratios m.iy be introduced and 
used in the solution of problems. The use of the relations 





between the co-functions in abridging the table should be 
noted in passing. 

With no more than the definition, interesting applications 
in the solutions of problems are at once possible, such as 
determining the projections of line segments, parallelogram of 
motions (various cases), composition of several forces, simple 
surveying problems, for example, the measurement of the 
height of an inaccessible vertical object; geometric problems, 
for example, the apothem, perimeter, and area of regular 
polygons. When feasible, data for problems may be secured 
by actual observation ^nd measurement; for example, the 
raid-day angle of elevation of the sun may be determined by 
measurement of the length of the shadow of a perpendicular 
stick. 

An algebraic phase of the work is the recognition of the 
fundamental relations between the ratios. These may be at 
once applied in the esiablisbment of simple identities. At 
this point the theory and use of logarithms may be taken up 
and followed by a generalization of the definitions of the trig- 
onometric ratios so as to include angles in the second quadrant. 
The formulas needed for the solution of all cases of triangles 
should next be developed. They can all be developed geo- 
metrically in a rather simple manner, and without use of for- 
mulas that are based upon the addition theorem. These would 
at once be applied to a wide range of applications of the gen- 
eral character of those that .ire already named. Thereupon 
the solution of trigonometric equations can be taken up. 

The addition formulas and work based upon them are not 
necessary in secondary- school work, nor indeed for a complete 
treatment of the nominal chief end of trigonometry, namely, 
the solution of triangles, and are therefore with propriety de- 
ferred to a collegiate course, together with more elaborate 
formula work and so-called analytic trigonometry. 
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The Character, Scope and Relations of Elementary Algebra 

It is not an easy matter to define algebra, to draw a pre- 
cise line of demarcation between it and some other domains 
of mathematics, in llie elementary field between jie De/mnjon 
it and arithmetic, but fortunately it is also not an " AJe«lT^ 
important matter.' The term falls under the head of those 
general terms (p. 191) which do not need exact definition in 
elementary work. 

The teaching of algebra is governed by the principles 
already discussed, especially in the consideration of the pur- 
pose and value of the study of mathematics, of 
, . , . . , , ■ , General Pnr- 

the various methods, in particular the laboratory pMcind 

method, and of the relation between algebra and uu Teachinc 
geometry, both in subject matter and in time of 
instruction. The general and most important questions hav- 
ing thus already been treated, there remain for consideration 
here only some special questions relative to the subject of 
algebra in particular. 

In addition to the general purposes of the teaching of 
mathematics, what special functions has the leach- spedal Pnt^ 
ing of algebra? Four such functions demand f^uuf^ 
special mention at the outset : Ai*eta» 

(i) To establish more carefully and to extend the theo- 
retic processes of arithmetic. 

(i) To strengthen the pupil's power in computation, by 
much practice as well as by the development of devices use- 
ful in computation. 

(3) To develop the equation and to apply it in the 
solution of problems of a wide range of interest, including 
large classes of problems often treated in arithmetic, as well 
as problems relative to geometry, to physics and other natural 
sciences. 

(4) To furnish such material within its domain as may be 



' Several definitions that have been proposed 
by Smith, pp. 163, 163. 
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needed in the later study of mathematics and of the various 
physical sciences. 

These four functions are not divisions of the subject to be 
taken up and finished in turn, but goals towards each of 
which progress is continually to be made throughout the 
course in algebra. 

At the summer meeting of the American Mathematical So- 
ciety in September, 1902, a special committee was appointed 

to prepare standard formulations of college en- 
Toplcv fo be - - . . 

taken Dp 1b trance requirements m mathematics, in co-opera- 
tion with committees already appointed by the 
Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education and the 
National Educational Association. The list of topics as for- 
mulated has since been adopted by various colleges as the 
statement of their entrance requirements in mathematics. 

The following extract from the committee's report,' after 
defining the field to which the work of the committee was 
limited, gives the list of topics recommended in algebra. 

"The committee understands its duties in the following 

" First : To specify those mathematical subjects which are 
generally recognized as appropriate requirements for admission 
to colleges and scientific schools. 

" Second : To specify details under these subjects in such a 
manner as to represent the standards of the best secondary 
instruction — the word 'best' being interpreted in a qualita- 
tive rather than a quantitative sense, 

" Third : The committee understands also that the con- 
sideration of pedagogic questions is not primarily among its 
duties. The committee is of opinion that no formulation 
should be considered as having more than temporary validity. 
No advantages attendant upon uniformity of definition could 
counterbalance any tendency o( the definitions to retard prog- 
ress of secondary educalion in mathematics. It is therefore 
recommended that if the definitions are approved, they be 
revised at intervals, perhaps of ten years. 



' BuU. Am, Math. Soc, November, 1903, pp. 74-77. 
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"Elementary Algebra. The four fundamental operations for 
rational algebraic expressions, 

" Factoring, determination of highest common factor and 
lowest common multiple by factoring. 

" Fractions ; including complex fractions, ratio and propor- 
tion. 

" Linear equations, both numerical and literal, containing 
one or more unknown quantities. 

" Problems depending on linear equations. 

" Radicals, including the extraction of the square root of 
polynomials and of numbers. 

" Exponents, including the fractional and negative. 

" Quadratic equations, both numerical and literal. 

" Simple cases of equations, with one or more unknown 
quantities, that can be solved by the methods of linear or 
quadratic equations. 

" Problems depending upon quadratic equations, 

" The binomial theorem for positive integral exponents. 

" The formulas for the wth term and the sum of the terras 
of arithmetic and geometric progressions, with applications. 

"It is assumed that pupils will be required throughout the 
course to solve numerous problems which involve putting 
questions into equations. Some of these problems should be 
chosen from mensuration, from physics, and from commercial 
life. The use of graphical methods and illustrations, patticu- 
lariy in connection with the solution of equations, is also 
expected," 

Classilied according to subject matter, the topics may be 

arranged as follows : 

Four fundamental operations. 

Factoring (H, C. F. ; L, C, M. ; by factoring). 

Fractions (including complex fractions, ratio and propor- 
tions) . 

Radicals (including square root of numbers and of poly- 
nomials). 

Exponents (including the fractional and the negative). 
Eijuations, 

Of first degree, numerical and literal, one and more 
unknowns. 

Of second degree, numerical and literal. 

Of higher degree, if simple and reducible to preceding. 



i 
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Applications of equations throughout course. 

Problems from mensural ion, from physics, from commercial 
life. 

Use of graphic methods. 
Other topics. 

Binomial theorem for integral exponents. 

Arithmetical and geometric progressions (nth term, sum) 
and applications. 

It will be noticed that the committee disclaims for its report 
anything of the character of an expression of opinion as to 
TenflenciMoT "^^^^ ought to be the subject matter of algebra, 
the Day. -j-j,g report js presented merely as a fomiuialion 

representing the standards of the best secondary instruction of 
the day, and is based upon a large number of reports from 
men prominent in actual secondary instruction. The older 
current text-books may be taken to represent the standards of 
best usage at an earlier period, and which are still more or less 
inlluential. A comparison of these with the report of the com- 
mittee will give some inkling of the direction in which the best 
usage of the day is tending. 

One is at once struck by the fact that no new subject 
matter is included. Every topic named has long been in- 
cluded in elementary algebra. What is new is the stress on 
applications. 

On the other hand, the list makes some noteworthy omis- 
sions. It does not call for H. C. F. otherwise than by factor- 
ing ; that is, Euclid's algorithm is omitted. It does not call 
for treatment of ratio and proportion otherwise than under 
fractions. It does not call for cube root. (The inclusion of 
square root here, opens the door for its omission in arith- 
metic.) It does not call explicitly for simultaneous quadratic 
equations, and restricts the possibility of such systems to 
simple cases ; it does not call for equations whose solution 
cannot be effected by means of equations of the first and the 
second degree, for genera! properties of equations, for inde- 
terminate equations, for inequalities or for elaborate treatment 
of imaginaries. It restricts the treatment of the binomial 





Mirem and the two progressions to the very simplest cases- 
In short, so far as such considerations as these may be trusted, 
the tendency of the best usage of our times seems to be 
decidedly in the direction of omitting the more abstract por- 
tions of elementary algebra and of giving more attention to 
the applications of the subject. 

In many of its phases, algebra is only general arithmetic, 
and it is a great mistake to suppose that arithmetic is finished 
when algebra is begun. Indeed much of the 
theory of arithmetic can be taken up to advan- ofAlecbnto 
tage only after the use of letters is well in hand. 
It is possible to make the proofs without use of literal nota- 
tion, but this simply means the considerable and quite un- 
necessary burden of carrying through the work a long locution 
instead of a single letter. The abridgment of the work in 
arithmetic has been urged on many sides and is being gradu- 
ally put into effect. The continuation of the study of arith- 
metic as a part of the work in algebra is none the less 
important. 

What has been said relates not only to the theory of arith- 
metic, but to its practice as well. Letters are not numbers, 
they simply represent nurabere conveniently. All 
the operations of elementary algebra should be calSUeof 
thought of as performed on numbers, not on the 
literal symbols for the numbers. After a time and gradually, 
this thought may fall into the background, when the character 
of the symbolism and of the operations with the symbols has 
been thoroughly grasped. But there should never be any 
difficulty to pass from the symbol to the thing signified (and 
for quite a while at least the meaning of the symbol should be 
kept constantly in the foreground). This may be 
by continually replacing the letters which represent numbers 
by actual numbers. Teachers of physics often find that pupi 
see no numerical meaning in the formulas of algebra, that 
they are not able readily and properly to interpret and apply 
the formulas in numerical instances. 

The numerical evaluation of algebraic expressions by 
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substitution of specific numbers for the letters cannot readily 
Ruoeilal ^^ overdone in beginning algebra. Later on, the 
Iy«iMtiwi- solution of equations can be combined with the 
subsCittitioD. For example, fill the blanks in the following 
tabic: 



I 


- 


S 


t 


— 


S 


3Z 


6 


too 


z 


32 





. 150 


— - 


32 


2 


70,4 


3 





2 


— 


— 3 


32,1 


4 



The explicit use of numerical instances will also do more 
than anything else to root out mistakes like the following : 



« (« + a) +3 (« + 4) 

2 j' + 3 jr — 4 



= C« + 3) C" + 4). 



= 4 a' 



A formula is an algebraic sentence. The sentence should 
always have a meaning. The majority of the remarkable mis- 
takes in transformation of algebraic expressions made by 
pupils, even after leaving the secondary- school class in alge- 
bra, are due lo the fact that the expression and the trans- 
formation are meaningless jargon to the pupil." 

The use of specific numerical values for the letters is useful 
not only throughout the secondary school but far beyond it. 



— Lodge, Teaching of Algebra, Educational Times, pp. 175-177, 
London, 1903. 





Besides its utility in clearing up the pupil's conception of the 
process itself, it is also valuable as a check against mech;inical 
errors and inadvertencies. If by an o^'ersight the pupil writes 
(211 + ;iiy = ^a^ + 6ai + gi'he will detect the presence 
of an error by testing the correctness of the equation for 

The practice also has the advantage of incidentally reviewing 
the operations of arithmetic. This latter is of prime impor- 
tance. The numerical cases taken up in algebra should be 
sufficiently many, varied and diCiiciilt, not only to keep in 
practice, but to increase the facility in computation which the 
child brings to the high school. 

The algebraic formula is the source of many an arithmeti- 
cal " short cut," as has already been pointed out. 
But the iKiwer to see this use can be attained \ 
only by much practice in replacing the algebra 
symbols by specific values. For the pupil who has not 
been so trained, 

will contain no hint for the eKpe<!l[ious finding of 73 X 49, 
nor will 

a^-P=(a-6) (a + 6) 
help find 46 x 54. 

As another illustration, let us consider the following me- 
chanical rule for multiplying two numbers in which the 
number of tens is the same, and the sum of the units makes 
ten; multiply the units figures for the tens and units of the 
result, and one of the tens figures into the other increased by 
one for the hundreds of the result. 



>t A^bn 



Example 



3X7 = 
8x9 = 



The algebraic formula on which this is based is : 
(10 a + i) (10 a -I- 10 — ^) = io*a {a+ t) + i (10 — i). 
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Similarly, other rules for rapid calculation may be set up by 
means of algebraic formulas, and thus one of the uses of the 
subject exhibiteii which is always of interest to the considerable 
dass of people to whom devices for abridgment of compu- 
lation appeal. Rapid computers, whether only ordinarily 
skilful or remarkably so, use special devices adapted to the 
computation in hand.* These devices must be seen very 
quickly, and cannot always be provided in advance. All that 
can be done is to cultivate the habit of seeing the numerical 
content of a literal formula. 

If the meaning of symbols be not kept in mind all sorts of 
errors result ; for example : * 

To show (— a) (— i) = d b. {a and b positive.) 

Assumed : (— i) a = a (— i) = — a, for posidre a's. 

Let ~b = m. 

Then i- a) {- b) = {- a) m 

= " (- («) 

= « (- m-) 

= a{-{-b)) 



Here the writer deliberately throws sand into his own eyes. 
TheMwuUns He chooses the notation -^ = ot, apparently for 
mMfb?k?irt "° °^^'^" reason than to hide the fact that « is a 
IsHina. negative number. In the third line from the last 

he indeed shows that he has really thus blinded himself, and 
treats m as a positive number, thus begging the whole 
question. 

Great care must always be exercised not to extend results 
or hypotheses to cases not included in the proof or assump- 
tion. This can only be done by keeping the meaning of the 
symbols clearly in mind. 



* Scripture, Arithmetical Prodigies ; Am. Jour. Psychol., 
?'- 

• From a text, see Nature, Vol. S9. P- 25. 
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The symbolism of algebra, indeed of mathematics in gen- 
eral, is a variety of shorthami, and it is necessary both to 
translate ordinary English into this shorthand, and 
also lo translate the shorthand into English. Only 
by constantly requiring the latter can the teacher be assured 
that the pupils are really holding to the true interpretation of 
the symbols. Formulas should constantly be expressed in 
ordinary words and applied to special cases. Simple formulas 
from physics stated without proof are very useful for this pur- 
pose. Some examples wil! be given later in this chapter. 

A drawback to the study of algebra is ihal it lends itself 
readily to mechanical work. Pupils are so prone to form this 
habit that the teacher must be constantly active in decluuiletl 
keeping the meaning of the symbols prominently ^«^- 
before the minds of the pupils. The difficulty is accentuated 
by the fact that a considerable portion of the work in algebra 
must needs be drill aiming at the attainment of mechanical 
facility in manipulating algebraic expressions. But the pupil 
who studies algebra is old enough and mentally sufBcienlly 
developed to understand the reasons of algebra as well as its 
routine. While the drill work of algebra needs much atten- 
tion, it has perhaps been allowed to encroach unduly upon the 
phases of the work which require and stimulate thought. The 
mechanical manipulations are all compounded out of a few 
simple types. These types are readily mastered in them- 
selves; their simple combinations can then be handled with 
equal readiness. These will suffice for the first year's work at 
least. Time will thus be gained, and what is more important, 
the deadening effects of mechanical grind will be minimized, 
if the pupil is not expected lo plow through long lists of 
hard problems the first time he is taught some operation 
(multiplication, division of polynomials, use of exponents, 
for example).' When he can handle the simple cases with 



' "It is quite true that algebra is in itself a purely formal 
science governed by a bare half-dozen of fundamental laws ; these 
lawa can be best acquired by the practice of purely formal opera- 
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ease and security he will have no difficulty in handling 
longer problems, done just in the same way, should he ever 
meet them. 

The Central Topic of Algebra, the Equation 

The list of topics that has been given (p. 295) is arranged 
according to subject matter. The more mechanical topics are 
TheBickbone P"* *^''^' where they should come in a topical 
ofAiEctin. analysis, but that by no means implies that they 
should come there in the class-room development. The cen- 
tral topic of algebra is, beyond question, the equation and its 
applications. It is this that puts flesh and blood upon the dry 
bones of the skeleton of algebraic routine, and the latter 
should not be developed all in a lump, but as needed for the 
solution of eqiiations. Such processes, cases of processes, 
or complex instances as are not required in the solution of 
equations and problems, but still are needed in subsequent 
work, may well be deferred until later in the course. The 
amount of such material will be found to be quite Umited. 
The needs of later mathematics will be much more satisfac- 
torily met if the pupil has thoroughly mastered a few funda- 
mental operations and formulas, and can apply them readily 
and accurately in such simple instances, than if, without this 
mastery, he is mechanically taken through all the cases and 
combinations that may arise. There is hardly dme to do 
both. For example, in rationalization of denominators, 
the elementary course will have done sufficient if it has 
brought the pupil to understand the nature of the operation 



tions. But it is the teacher's duty to see that these mechanical 
calculations are only means to an end; and he must shun the 
temptation that so often presents itself to encourage the merely 
imitative instincts of his pupils at the expense of llieir reasoning 
faculties. It is comparatively easy to teach algebra in a way 
wbich earns marks in an examiuation, but is almost, if not quite. 
worthless from an educational point of view." — Matthews, A f,, 
p. 191, 
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as exemplified in fractions of denominator a -|- ^ ■>^~ or 
** V'^+ < V'"'. and has enabled him to rationalize these forms 
readily. Thus equipped, the pupil will be ready to handle 
the more complicated cases as he may meet them. 

Exercises which have no value other than as "drill for 
drill's sake " are of doubtful utility. The subject will suffer no 
serious loss from the omission of complicated 

, . 111. ■ . Onrimlonof 

processes that are not hkely to occur agam either UiozDrin 

in future mathematics or in the physical sciences. 
Little harm would be done if, for example, problems like the 
following were relegated to the historical museum : 
Find the greatest common divisor of: 



-V^64 + 5 V ~ - -^laS + 3V343 



Vl + Vl + i^7 + ^3.087,049 



a6 + i 



a^ + ai 



i 



These are not exaggerated illustrations ; their prototypes 
can readily be found. The processes of algebra are not ends 
in themselves; they are tools needed in the accomplishment 
of the work of algebra, which is to solve problems; the 
problems may arise in mathematics itself, in the natural 
sciences, in technological work or in every-day life. One 
who omits from his algebra all processes not needed in any 
such problems will never feel the loss. 

The goal of school algebra is the equation. It is by means 
of the equation that those problems are solved which are of 
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interest and value in themselves, whether they relate to the 
domain of algebra, of geometry, of the physical sciences, or 
of practical life. The notations and the operations 
with the symbols have the solution of equations 
largely in view. Very little, indeed, of algebraic techniqu 
needed for the solution of the simplest equations, and even 
these have interesting applications ; consequently the prac- 
tice is to be commended of carrying along work in equation^ 
including apphcations from the outset. 

The distinction between identities and equations of condi- 
tion is very important. The identity states n/act, the equa- 
tion of condition slates a problem. The identity, 
a'' — i^ ^ {•! — i) {a + 6), conveys a piece of in- 
formation independently of the numbers that maj 
be represented by a and i. 

The equation {of condition) x*-\- 3 j; = 4, states a probleno. 
It asks, " What number or numbers, if any, are there such' 
that the square of the number increased by three times ttio| 
number is 4?" 

Equations of condition can be written at random as fast as 
the pen can fly. It does not follow that the problems which 
they propose admit of solution. Pupiis are too apt to think 
that the mere existence of the equation (the statement of the 
problem) somehow proves the existence of the solution ; they 
believe that the simple writing out somehow makes the num- 
bers really and intrinsically equal. But it is quite possible to 
write out equations that propose problems which admit of do 
solution. 

For example, there is no trouble in writing as a system of 
simultaneous equations, 

2x->t y=& 



nifestly i 
such that 



ossible that any values of x and y 
x-^y should be equal to 5 and also 



Simitarly the system 



■*■-*;■— = = 3 

admits of no solution, as may be verified by attempting to 
solve it, 

When numbers are intrinsically equal, as for example the 
areas of two squares of the same side, the equality may be 
seen by some form of comparison. There is no possible com- 
parison that will establish any equality between 3 * + s as it 
stands and 14. It is an entirely different matter — a prob- 
lem, not a fact — to determine under what conditions as to 
the value of .r, 3 a: + 5 amounts to 14. 

The existence of a solution is often known from the con- 
crete conditions which le.^d up to the problem. For exam- 
ple, "The perimeter of a right triangle is 30, and jrirtoiceol 
the ahitude is 3 more than twice the base ; find the "Solntioa. 
dimensions." In this problem it is obvious to the geometric 
intuition that the triangle exists, and hence that the equation 
to which the problem leads must admit a solution. In other 
cases it is not evident that the concrete conditions can be 
satisfied. For example, " A has a square lot, B has a 25 ft. 
lot of the same depth. B's lot exceeds A's in area by 90 
sq. ft. Find the dimensions of the lots in feet," 

In elementary work the existence of the solution is always 
established by finding it, and the teacher should not press the 
question of existence on the pupils ; the thing to be kept 
clear before them is the character of the equation as formulat- 
ing a problem. Pupils often say, " It would not be an equation 
if it were not satisfied by some value of x." This is merely a 
matter of defmition, and it is the definition of an equation 
that we are discussing. It is perfectly logical to agree that a 
formula in which the sign of cquahty connects two expres- 
sions involving an unknown quantity shall not be called an 
equation until we know that there exists a value of the un- 
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known quantity for which the two expressions are actually 
equal. In this case, if we write at random, 

j:*+ 7:c* — 4J^' + 2ar" — 9*+ ii =o, 

we should not know whether or not what we have written is 
an equation until we have proved whether or not there exists 
a number which, when substituted for x, reduces the poly- 
nomial on the left to zero. The mere writing of the symbols 
does not assure that the value of x exists ; does not make the 
formula an equation in this sense, any more than writing the 
statement " The moon is made of green cheese " establishes 
equality between the moon and green cheese. Whatever 
terms we use, the essential question is whether or not a 
value or values of the unknown quantity exist (root, solution) 
for which the two expressions are equal. Essentially, then, 
this type of equality proposes a problem, and it is equally 
logical as well as decidedly more convenient to call it an 
equation from the outset, and not to wait until we have solved 
the problem before doing so. Admitting imaginary numbers 
as solutions, it is capable of proof that all equations of algebra 
have solutions, and it is desirable that the teacher's knowledge 
of the theory of equations should be sufficiently extended to 
include this proof,' 

When equations arc regarded as problems, the subject of 
equivalence of equations is also made clearer. When two 
Kiolvilencc equations propose the same problems, — when, 
ofSlMtians. though perhaps knowing the solutions of neither, 
one knows that every solution of one is a solution of the other 
also, — the two equations are equivalent. Thus I know that 
any value for x which makes x^+ i x equal to 23, will also 
make twice x" + 7 je equal to twice 23. I know, too, that 
any value which makes 

*^+7*=23, 
also makes (*+ a) (jr'+ 7.1;) = (t+ a) 33, 



' See, for example, Bumside and Panlon, Theory of EqMatiom, 
Fourth Edition, London and New York, 1899, VoL I., pp. 259-361. 




but I do not Itnow that any value of x which makes the last 
pair of expressions equal also makes the first pair equal. In 
fact, it is not true ; the equations are not equivalent. 

Likewise, in the problem concerning the right triangle used 
above, the equation to which it leads, 

^■" — 44*+ "95 = 0. 
is satisfied by the values 5 and 39, of which only the first will 
verify the given conditions. The equation just written is not 
equivalent to that expressing the given conditions, from which 
it was deduced by a chain of operations, one of which is not 
uniquely reversible.' 

The subject of equivalence should be clear in the teacher's 
mind, but need not be formally discussed in class except as 
the work of pupils may call for it. If any pupil finds a root 
which will not verify and is troubled by it, he is ripe for some 
explanations on equivalence of equations. This is simply a 
case of the general principle on which much emphasis is being 
laid nowadays (see Chap. VI.), that theoretic considerations 
should not be taken up separately for abstract discussion, but 
that some concrete case should lead the pupil to loanf to 
settle the abstract question involved. 

When once an equation is regarded as a problem, when 
3x + 5 = 14 asks for whatvalue of jc the expression 3 Jr+ 5 has 
the value 14, it is very natural to ask how 3 .r + 5 ^^ 

varies when jr varies : among the different values of T«rt»tiDn<jf 
, , I , ^ > I ' Folyniiinlali. 

3 X + 5, that of 14 may perhaps be found, and it 

is simply one of the many. This variation can be represented 
most clearly to the eye as a curve, and thus the geometric 
1 be utilized in the study of the properties of alge- 



t 



' " When one clears an equation of fractions by multiplying aJl 
across by some function of the unknown, the resulting equation 
contains other roots than the original one — yes, but it is not ¥rise 
luble beginners with too much of this. One may philosophiie 
deeply over our very simplest notions, but ' Sartor Resarius ' ought 
ily to be read by grown up people." — Perry, Nature, Vol. 63, 
p. 368 {I901)' 



braic polynomials. This has long been done systematically 
secondary instruction in France, and its pedagogic value b 
recently been emphasized in England and America. (S 
Chap. VI.) 

One of the possible discriminations between algebra ai 
arithmetic is that arithmetic studies values, while algebi 
TUB nuKtloB studies functwm. Though, of course, this is 
'-''"*»'■ an exhaustive delimitation, it embodies an impot 

tant point of view. The idea of functionality, of dependi 
of one variable quantity upon another, is in itself simple, 
the actual existence of such dependence in the material worf 
is a commonplace of the pupil's experience. For example, 
a train moves at a uniform rate of speed, the dista 
over is dependent upon the time during which the motion hj 
been in progress. In mathematical parlance: The distance ; 
s. function of the time. 

The pupil who is beginning algebra can understand sue 
dependence without difficulty, he can represent it graphical! 
on squared paper, he will recognize the graph as the record < 
all special instances, will use it to solve parricular problem^ 
and will readily appreciate the connection between the uni 
formity of the variation and the uniformity of the rise of thi 
straight line which represents it. Indeed, if not troubled will 
formahties and mechanism, his geometric intuition will leal 
him to feel the correspondence between the sameness of ihi 
rate of motion and the sameness of direction of the straigh 
line. 

In this connection the use of a single letter to stand fa 
a polynomial, P, for example, may be connected, as well ai 
F (*), Q (v), etc., to denote that the polynomial involves x oi 
y, and also /'(5),-^(a) to indicate the substitution of 5 or « 
for X in the polynomial represented by P (x). 

The idea of general equations should not be urged prema^ 
turely. After considering a number of special cases, the pupiS 
Gcoeni *^" come to it naturally himself. It will then b^. 

EautlaDi. a leiief lo find that he can see all the essential 
properties of a class of equations without deciding beforehand' 




which one he is talking about. After he has solved a number 
of problems differing only in numerical data, he will see, or be 
led to see, that they all are in reality the same problem, and 
that he can solve them all at one stroke if be is a little less 
specific as to the numerical values. 

The general equation is like a blank draft or mortgage. 
The literal coeE&cients represent blanks to be filled out at con- 
venience, but in the equation, as in the mortgage, all its char- 
acteristic properties can be seen as well, or even belter, before 
the blanks are filled out as afterwards. 

It is a common experience of teachers that pupils find 
great difficulty in translating into equations conditions stated 
in words. Vet ability to do this well is one of the pntang into 
most important and valuable results of the study ^"*tlon». 
of algebra, the thought power so developed is one of its most 
useful products, and the pupil should not be allowed to end the 
study of algebra without a goodly measure of success in such 
translation. There is no royal road to skill in this process, but 
here, as throughout mathematics, the battle is almost won by 
the mere separation of the difficulties, and the victory is com- 
pleted by a careful gradation of the instances under each type. 

Thus many problems may be given requiring merely that 
a relation given in words be staled in the form of an equation. 
These problems may begin with the very simplest and increase 
in complexity very gradually to the most complicated state- 
ments involved in any problem lo be given. At first instances 
may be used as simple as the following, or even simpler if 
need be ; the teacher can give such problems off-hand until 
the pupils have all acquired facility and quickness in answer- 
ing the questions : 

If Frank is twice as old as Henry, and if A represents 
Henry's age, what represents Frank's age? 

If John rides his bicycle three times as fast as William walks, 
and if / denote the time in which John rides a mile, what 
represents the time in which William walks a mile ? 

State in an equation that a certain express train runs four 
times as fast as a certain freight train. 
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The preceding staleracnts are hypolhcticaL Others may 
be given rrotn the natural sciences, but the pupil need not be 
able to prove them ; he need not even know the meaning of 

the term used. For example ; 
State in an equation that : 

1. The number of feet through which a body falls is thirty- 
two times the square of the number of seconds during which 
it falls. 

2. The number of heat units generated per second by aa 
electric current is .24 of the product of the resistance of the 
conductor and the square of the strength of the current 
expressed in suitable units. 

This work must not all be done at one time, but wherever 
new verbal forms of statement arise, separate drill 00 translat- 
ing these statements into equations should be given. The 
drill on statements would be directly preparatory to the solu- 
tion of problems involving them, and even in the complete 
solution of problems, the making of the statement should 
be kept a distinct part of the solution. It is equally impor- 
tant, conversely, to stale in words the content of equations and 
formulas, and this likewise needs continual and gradual drilL 
Many pupils permit themselves to make statements in the 
equational form without consciousness of their meaning, and 
which they recognize as arrant nonsense when translated into 
words for them by their teachers. 

The following may serve as specimens of types of problems 
useful for drill ; 

If V represents the velocity per second in feet, and if / rep- 
resents the number of feet moved over in t seconds, what does 

/=visiy? What docs »=- say? /=-? 

If a body moves at the rate of 6 feet per second, how ht I 
will it move in 7 seconds? How long will be needed to move J 
48 feet? If it move 56 feet in 8 seconds, what is the rate per ] 
second? 

If V denote the velocity per second in feel at the beginning ] 
of the motion, if a denote the increase in velocity per second. 
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and K the velocity after / seconds, what does V=v + af 

say? 

If a body moves so that the distance / covered in / seconds 
is given by the formula / = 3 / -f 4?", state the law of its motion 
in words. How far would it move in 3 seconds? How far in 
the third second? 

If D represents the density of a body, « its mass, and v its 

volume, what does 2? = — say? 

If /denote the number of seconds required by a pendulum to 
make a swing one way, if / denote its length in feet, what does 

If g denotes some fixed but unknown number, what does 
/=:rV -say? 

How could the value of jf be determined experimentally by 
using a pendulum of known length and observing the time 
required for one swing? 

If r denote the radius of a sphere, and v its volume, what 

does V — — -r3 say? 
3 

Curves of a certain variety, looking somewhat like the 
illustration, arc called eliipses. The two lines are called axes s 
a is the semi-major axis and 6 the semi- 
minor axis. If A denote the area en- 
closed by the curve, what does A ■=Trab 
say? 

If P denote the pressure to which a 
gas is subjected, and V its volume under that pressure, what 
does PV= I say ? 

This constant passage back and forth from the compact 
form of the equation (an algebraic shorthand) to the ex- 
panded verbal form will consume an appreciable fraction of 
the time, but much of it will be regained by the rapid solution 
of the problems themselves. In case of need, however, no 
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hakiacf aeed be fek la coniDg dowa tbe time 
wm^vtstw portions xn like 
m^^ * la^soteknof poUcfHibe. 
"^^^^ piM BXf be Ukmcd : 
L Readtfae 
t. fTitf n 
X. »««/u 
n. After dm leading iMiipose Ibe ansver kiKMR^ 
tepRscnt one of the qdantiiies to be foond bjr socbc letn 

(BSUfff ;c). 

la Ifae Miapler piohle ms it is at ooce evident what tjoani 
titj iboBld be EO tcpresented. In the utote diffictdt ODcs 
ttne is iDon for choice, and the €aie of the solution 
KKBctiiiics dependent tipon this choice; but the solntioD ii 
ahrajrs possible, no matter which one of the uniEnowa 
is represented \ty a single letter. 

III. Next, determine by what algebraic exprcssioos the 
other unknown quantities most be represented, when the 
selected is represented by x. 

rV. Look for any words which contain in some form ot 
other (expressed or implied) a slaUment of equality. These 
words roust be replaced by the symbol = in the algebraic lan- 
guage, and the two things whose equality is staled by the 
words must also be expressed in algebraic symbols, and will 
then constitute the two members of an equation. 

V. Solve the equation. 

VI. Verify the result. 

To summarize what has preceded, the equation is simply a 
statement, in the more compact language of algebra, of the lact 
TbcUoeuce stated in the problem in the more difluse vcmac- 
otAitcbim. u|ar_ xhe atJvantage of the algebraic form of 
statement is that, by means of its compactness, precision, and 
clearness, the existent relations are more readily seen, and 
from them equivalent relations are deduced, which lead to the 
determination of the values of the unknown quantity that 
satisfy the given conditions. 

The following example from Sir Isaac Newton's Arithmettca 
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Universalis may be quoted in closing, the English translation 
being added here : 

Mercator quidam nummos ejus triente quolannis adauget, 
dempHs 100 lb. quas annnatim impendit in /ami/iam, el post 
Ires annos fit duph ditior. Quaeruntur numnii. 

(In English. A certain merchant annually adds one third 
to his money, diminished by £,\oo, which he spends each 
year on his family, and after three years he is twice as rich as 
at first. Find the amount of his money ai first.) 



Merealer habtt mtmmos 

Ex quiiui anao prima 
ixfindil lOO tb. 

Et rtliquum adaugel 



Anno iicuhJo cxftndil 



El riliquvm adoMgd 



Filque ilupio ditior qi 



\(>x- 


^ 


-=Soo' 




\.- 


3700 


9 




,*i' 



In English 

A merchant had ft cer- 

Of which he spends 
;£ioo during the first 



And likewise 
thifd yeir I 
penda £,\txi 



aequalionem j The question 
z X redigitui ; I the equation 



And has become twice 

as rich as at first, 
an is thus reduced to 



cujus leduclione eruendua t: 



A very important phase of the solution of problems, though 
the most difficult step of all, is the discussion and interpret^. 
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tiun of the results. The distinction must not be overlooked 
bciwecn satisfying the ' mathematical reiations implied in the 
PUeuMKin of pfolj'cra and satisfying the concrete conditions 
Enoiu, there given. Both from its difficulty and from the 

degree of advancement of llie material in which need for 
diacuBsion arises, this phase of the work is deferred until very 
late in the course, but there it needs careful attention. 

One of the most efficient algebraic tools ever forged is the 
subject of determinants. Us field of application, systems of 
linear equations, is a part of the domain of elc- 
' mcntary algebra, and the teacher who is acquainted 
with di;tcrminants, as a really well equipped teacher should be, 
may feel templed to introduce some of his knowledge Into his 
work with his class. But this would seem to be a mistake. It 
is hardly possible to make any formal use of the subject that 
will be clear and valuable, though informally the syraractry of 
the solutions of two linear equations with two unknowns may be 
pointed out, and a mechanical rule of cross products for indi- 
cating the roots by inspection may be set up. 

Miscellaneona Points 
The uses of oral algebra seem to have been largely over- 
looked or underrated. There is no reason why oral work 
should not play as important a part in algebra aa 
in arithmetic. The development of much of the 
theory may be accomplished by oral work with very simple 
data, as well in the one subject as in the other. Facility of 
computation can also be attained by much drill on oral ma- 
nipulations of simple expressions. On entering collegiate work 
high school gradu.ites uniformly prove deficient in this respect ; 
they have entirely too much recourse to paper, and write out 
very simple steps which ought to be performed half automati- 
cally in the mind alone, 

In arithmetic, number (whether denoted by the symboh of 
tiuBdMtf the arable notation or by letters) means simply 
ggl^tu? " bow many," absolute quantity, and the numbers 
of arithmetic ue therefore often called abselttte numbers. 
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But it is easy to think of concrete conditions under which 
numbers, in addition to their absolute value, have a sense, one 
of two senses. Perhaps the simplest cases are those in which 
ihe numbers represent distances on a straight line or tim^ 
intervals. 

Consider the problem : " A, B, C, are three towns on a 
straight railroad. A traveller goes from A to B, 50 miles, then 
from B to C, 20 miles; how far is he from his starling-point?" 

The problem is not definite unless we know whether or not 
in going from B to C he goes in the same sense as from A 
to B. 

In this manner, and with other customary illustrations, debts 
and assets, income and expenditure, rise and fall of tempera- 
ture, pull up and down, and the like, the idea of relative 
numbers — of numbers having one or two opposite senses — 
could readily be concretely developed in connection with the 
work in arithmetic, and the addition and subtraction of such 
numbers considered. But in accordance with the governing 
thought of much ihut has already been said in various connec- 
tions, it seems better not to do so, because these numbers are 
not needed for the work in arithmetic, would lead to nothing in 
particular, and because the difficulty of operating with these 
generaliied numbers is quite considerable to the pupil, and 
may well be separated from the first difficulty, — the use of the 
literal notation. 

The fundamental operations with literal expressions and the 
equation should be used freely in arithmetic, but need be used 
only in concrete cases where the letters represent absolute 
numbers, and the numerical values are such that solutions in 
absolute numbers always exist. 

But in algebra tlie general question may not be overlooked 
of whether the idea of number may not be so generalized thai 
the symbol a — b shall alwajs represent a number, whatever 
numbers a and b represent (the pupil can readily be led up 
to this by concrete examples). Much graphic work may well 
be the foundation of the development, motion, vectors, 
abscissas, and the idea can be made so concrete that no 
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sciiom difficnltj will be ibaiid id tbe mHioa of negative t 
ben or tbeii aiidition aod sabtracikm. 

Pupils ^outd see clearly that numbers arc do( iohen 
positive or negative, but that the terms are rebtive, deootl 
j„,„ ^ two cl.asses of number of opposite " sense," — d 
£Suw"* ^"' '^l-^" ™"st ctist or neither, and thai til 
luiben. n^y \^ imerchanged, the choice of which shall ' 
positive and which negative being a matter of conrenieu 
If, from the wording of the problem or othervrise, one has ; 
expectation of the sense of the result, there is a tendency 
lake that sense as positive. This is due in part to the c 
(a misnomer) and in part to the preference given to posidi 
numbers by understanding numbers to be positive when | 
sign is indicated. 

A number b is said in mathematics to be less thaa; 
number a if there exists a positive number e such tl 
-^^ b-\- c = a. This definition includes the eveiy-d 
"LoBttaB concrete idea with which the pupils are Emilia 
^^^' it also defines when a negative number is " le 

than another. If the numbers ore arranged on a straight li 
every number is less than e 
-t -s -r -i 1 a 1 t G number to the right of it. 

cording to the definition, ev 
negative number is less than zero. This says simply that If 
go in the negative sense u certain distance, I must go in tT 
positive or increasing sense to get to the starting-poia 
There is no mystery here, only the most banal truism ; 
mentioned simply as a warning against the use of paradoxic 
expressions like " less than nothing." ' When occasion arist 
the technical definition " less than " should be deduced | 
the pupil from the relation of positive and negative numbe 
ranged along a straight line.'° 

• This expression does not trouble pupils only. The "ml 
lery ■' of llie expression "less than nothing" is the sole i 
detreai a witty and well-written dialogue under the title, Algebl 
vs. English, Education, 1901-z, pp. 28-38. 

" "The reasoning here employed pervades the whole of a1g( 
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The names "positive" and "negative" are somewhat 

misleading ; one class of numbers is not more " positive " 

tlian the other; distance north is not more 

PosltlTeisd 
positively a distance than distances south. The FegiHve 

terras "additive" and " subtractive " would be 
more descriptive, though "jabberwock" and "jabberwee" 
would abo answer. Positive and negative numbers are con- 
crete, they are denominate or named numbers, just as much as 
3 ft. or 7 in. We are considering two sorts of numbers : + 3 
means three of one sort; —3 means three of the other sort. 
The arithmetical numbers are the absolute or abstract num- 
bers. Five is simply a number; it may be used as addend, 
subtrahend, multiplier, divisor, or otherwise ; + 5 is a number 
to be added; —5 is a number to be subtracted. The cases 
correspond to S5, J5 assets, ^5 debts. 

The pupil should also see that even when the positive {and 
with it the negative) sense has been fixed, the same point may 
lie in the positive or negative direction from the origin from 
which distances are measured (the zero point), according to 



bra. A certain formula is shown to be true under certa' 
as to the meaning of the symbols employed. If by ai 
the meaning of these symbols, the formula can be made to retain its 
validity, and if the extended interpretation does not involve any 
logical inconsistency, we are justified in making the extension, and 
in a manner compelled to make it by the demands of the calculus 
itself. That a formal science like algebra, the creation of our 
abstract thought, should thus in a sense dictate the laws of its own 
being is very remarkable. It had required the experience of 
centuries for us to realize the full force of this appeal, and it is 
therefore unreasonable for a teacher to expect his pupils to appre- 
ciate it all at once. A certain amount of compromise appears to be 
inevitable. Just as practical geometry may fitly precede the sys- 
tematic study of the science, just as the e.'tperimental demonstration 
of physical laws helps to the comprehension of abstract dynamica, 
so the practical application of the laws of algebra before their 
logical necessity is fully realized is not only harmless, but even 
helpful towards the complete understanding of the very abstract 
considerations upon which their general validity is based." — 
Matliews, in Spencer's Practice of Teaching, pp. 184-185. 
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the position of the zero point. Thus, on both the Fahren- 
heit and the Centigrade the rmo meter, the positive sense is 
that of increase of heat, yet the temperature 23° F. is — 5" C 
MultipUcation of negative numbers offers more serious diffi- 
cuhy. The best procedure is no doubt simply to defint the 

product of two relative numbers as the product of 
HiiitijUcatlan , . , , , , . , . 

oiHeKBtlve their absolute values, taken with the positive sigo 

if both factors have like signs, and with the nega- 
tive sign if they have unUke signs." The definition may be 
justified by showing that it is consistent with previous defini- 
tions, and that under it expressions like 

(a-b) {c — d)=ae — ad—bc-^bii 
always verify, whatever values are used for a, b, c, d. The so- 
called " proofs " amount in essence only to this. 

The subject of factoring is important, but it is not treated 
best by lumping all that is said about it in one chapter. It 
has many connections, — for example, multiplica- 
cation, division, fractions, radicals, solution of equa- 
tions, — and should be treated in all these connections as 
needed and in distinct subordination to its applications. Time 
may be more profitably spent than on elaborate rules for 
factoring cases which will never arise elsewhere in the whole 

It is easy to overestimate the importance of factoring and to 
give it more prominence in the class work than it deserves. 
Factoring, like the other technical operations of algebra, is 
not an end in itself, but an instrument which is valuable in the 
solution of problems, and the extent to which factoring is 
taken up may well be determined by the extent to which fac- 
toring is actually used afterward rather than by an attempt to 
treat completely all cases of factoring within a certain range of 
complexity. The pupil can go far in mathematics and its ap- 
plications if he has thoroughly mastered a few simple types 
of factoring. 



This is done by a number of recent French ^ 
example, Tannery (J.), Borel, Bourlet. 



: for 
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The " factor theorem " and the " remainder theorem " are 
useful in themselves and in connection with the question of 
linear factors j they are very important in the further study of 
equations, and may be taken up with interest and profit in the 
latter part of the course in connection with the theory of the 
quadratic equation. 

It is almost superfluous to say that results to problems in 
factoring should not generally be given by teacher or text. 
The pupil can readily verify the resuUs by multiplication, and 
the verification is a good exercise in itself. 

The boundless number of ways in which every expression, 
even prime numbers, can be factored, should not be overlooked. 

Thus: 7=7- ''^"T"^* 'I^s^'^S *. etc. 

In drill exercises some tacit restrictions are usually placed 
on the nature of the factors, as that they should be integral, 
irreducible, etc. But in practice such restrictions are fre- 
quently not made ; one may wish, for instance, to take out 

some particular factor, as , from a given polynomial. 

The laws of operation with positive integral exponents can 
be deduced from the laws of multiplication and division, but 
the meanings to be given to negative fractional 
and zero exponents cannot be deduced from them. 
They are definitions which we are led to set up in the partic- 
ular form which is customary, by the desire so to define these 
new types of exponents that the laws of operation which were 
effective for the positive integral exponents should be effective 
for the new expionents also. 

It must be noted that if fractional exponents are defined so 
that one of the laws of integral exponents holds, say. 



which can be done in one, and only one way, this exhausts 
the possibilities of what can be done towards defining the 
new exponents so that all the laws for positive integral expo- 
nents shall be effective for them also. They can be so defined 
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■r of tbe pfCTioB i \xm hoMs ; it most be proved that 
I i kJimrinn Ik oder bws bold also, — for example, tbat 

» proof b not difficult, bat formal and abstract. It 
vBfs% Ml ofiportimity to show the pupil a well-rounded in- 
aUoce of a (bnnal and complete algebraic discussion, but tbc 
pBpil woold haidly be ripe for it before the later years of the 
secondary school at the earliest 

The theory and practice of logarithms is naturally a part of 
the study of exponents, and does more than anything else to 
give the subject of exponents a real meaning. It 
is a pity that the two are ever divorced. Some 
drill in tnanipulation of exponents in accordance with the 
laws of exponents is necessary, but the essence of these laws 
will be much more deeply impressed by using them to abridge 
compulation. Thus, consider the following table of powers 
Of a: 

= 65536 
= 13107a 
- 262r44 
= 524288 
= 1048576 

By use of this table the value of expressions like tlie following 

can be determined by inspection ; 

51J X J043 ViS'o?' 



' = a 


a' -64 


a" = 2048 


' = 4 


z' = laS 


a" = 4096 


• = 8 


2- =256 


2" = 8192 


'= 16 


!» = Sia 


2" = 16384 


*=3' 


2'" = 1024 


2" = 3^768 



asfi .16384 
a6ai44 



VJ6ai44 



^ (aS6)*. (5a4 aa8)« 
(5l»>' * U'}' 

Sacb problems impress the great compotatwtkal power gained 
in working with exponents, and lead naturally to the dtscns- 
>ion and use of tables of togaiiihms. 



I 
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In this connection the logarithmic slide rule may be ex- 
plained and used. Cheap varieties for school use are manu- 
factured by mathematical instrument makers, but 
the pupil can himself readily graduate one that 
will show how the slide rule works. 

The last half-century has witnessed marked progress in the 
view of irrational numbers taken by mathematicians. Dede- 
kind. Cantor, Weierstrass have set up careful defini- imaonii 
tions, which have marked the beginning of a new ■''™'**"- 
epoch in this field. These theories are good things for the 
teacher to know, and fortunately some of the writings on the 
subject are accessible in English,'' but it is more than doubt- 
ful whether they can be presented in a sufficiently elementary 
way to be available in secondary instruction. 

The idea of irrational numbers is introduced most simply in 
geometry in connection with incommensurable segments. The 
proof that incommensurable segments exist may be made 
geometrically. This shows that if a straight line be divided 
into unit segments, there are points of the straight line whose 
distance from a fixed point is not a rational multiple of the 
unit segment. That is, lo every rational number there corre- 
sponds a point of the straight tine, but not conversely. 

The algebraic proof that a is not the square of any rational 

fraction t is a little more abstract, but also within the com- 
prehension of the secondary-school pupil in the later years. 

On the other hand, rational numbers can be determined, 
approximating as closely as we wish to ^/i ; that is, rational 
numbers whose squares shall ditfer from 2 by as little as may 
be desired. 

Indeed, two sequences of numbers, 



" In English : Fine, Number System of Algebra. Boston. 1890, 
especially pp. 26-35 ; Dedekind, Essays on Numbers, transl, 
Beman, Chicago, 1901, pp. 1-27. 

In German: Bacbmann, JrratioHalxahlen, Leipzig, 1S92, pp, I- 
27 \ Burkhardt's Encydop&dU der Math., Vol. I. 
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1 beoanded (bribe ordinaiy algo 
oAh far tfe i^Hc lOM) MC3 csne^Madiiig terms aze li 
wfecK iBfcirarr sbal be js sad as mij be dcsred- 
As far as pica abof^ tbe tSfctEOces arc : 

I, .1, jOI, yOOI, .0001, JCXXX3\. 

TieaSBeBt aknig tins iae, whfle not ovcitaziQg the popill 
poaci^ wil ^ac hna sane idea of die Botion of nationa 
«iTfrrTT ^ lioR of die Bodcn tbetx; dian this 
bndlf be wise to gira ukIci ocd imt y cncomstaoces, but tin 
For 



Wh3e skin in tbe bandlii^ and transforming of a^ebiak 
e^vessioos is to be attained, it roust not be overlooked tbi 
^^^p^mi^ here, as in arithmetic, the most complicated pn 
•"*■■'■* cesses are nothing bat a snccession of simple 
involving but one priactple at 3 time, and that hence di^ 
would better be girea on these steps, first singly, then in 
combinations. Very complicated formulas rarely arise in the 
pmpil's further study of mathematics or its applications. 
as the pupil may meet can be handled without difficulty, if he 
have really mastered the simple steps and their simpler coin- 
binatioQS, Taking the removal of parentheses, for example ; 
if the pupil knows how 10 remove a single parenthesis, he can 
remove any number of parentheses. The pupil is very UDlikcly, 
in his later study of mathematics and its applications, to meet 
anything more complicated than a parenthesis within a paren- 
thesis. Nests of half a dozen parentheses are almost unknown 
outside of books on elementary algebra. All the more met^ni- 
cal processes of algebra should be confined to the Bimple§t 
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instances, only sufficiently complex to show the real nature of 
the process, provided they are not omitted altogether. Under 
this head would fall greatest common divisor of polynomials, 
square root of polynomials, cube root of polynomials, simul- 
taneous quadratics. Nothing more dreary or less fruitful can 
be imagined than monotonous grinding out of long lists of 
complicated problems of this character. 

In passing, a word may be said about the reading of paren- 
theses. To read ^ a (^b + c) as " 3 a times the quantity 
b ■\- c" is a loose use of a term already defined ; 3 is a quan- 
tity as well as i -{- f ; il is belter to read : " 3 a times the 
binomial b + e." 

For expressions longer than trinomials, it would do to 
indicate the beginning and the ending of the parenthesis by 
some such expressions as " bracket," " bracket ended." 

Teachers of physics usually find their pupils unable to apply 
as well as they should the mathematics they have learned. Of 
the topics of algebra, the pupils are found ^° '^^ jy ,_ 
especially weak in inteqireting formulas, in passing ■niiedln 
from literal to numerical expressions, in interpret- 
ing equations, in applying variatioa (direct and inverse), in 
ratio and proportion. This gives the teachers of mathematics 
the cue to pay special attention to these topics. The last 
three of these topics really fall under fractions and should be 
treated in a simple, straightforward manner, without a mass 
of terms like extremes and means, antecedents and conse- 
quents, and rules involving these terms. No theory whatever 
is needed except the plain theory of fractions. These topics 
all lend themselves especially well to concrete treatment, and 
may be made among the most interesting of the whole subject, 
while at the same time preparing pupils to meet the justifiable 
' expectation of teachers of physics, that pupils coming lo thera 
be readily able to answer such questions as : 

If /=aTr4/Z, 

S 

how does / vary with / ? with g ? etc. 
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It would be we!l if the teacher of algebra vould s 
from the teacher of physics in the same school quite spcid&- 
cally what mathematical relations are to be discussed and 
what mathematical problems solved in the course in physic^ 
together with the notation in which they are to be expressed. 
These could all be taken up in the same notation io the 
algebra work. There is no reason why the equations j^~ ' 
^ = c (Boyle's law), should not be treated in algebra as 
well as y = ax* and xy=^c. If the pupil teams in algebra 
that an equation may be solved for v, or for /, or even for a, 
he will not, as some pupils actually do, first replace / ox » by x, 
and then solve for ;i:. 

The possibility of expressing any quantity that occurs in an 
equation in terms of the others is important, and should be 
clearly grasped by the pupil. 
Thus, from 3 .* + 3 = 4 ^ 
we have not only x = 



a = 4 ^ — 3 ar, 
3 = iAlli,etc. 



4 



The relation of algebra to geometry and to physics is that of 
a set of lools, of which the equation is by far the most valu- 
■eiitlonst ''^'^- '^hese subjects in turn lend interest to alge- 
ciSIS'j'ud ^" ^^ ''^'P justify its study. It is consequently 
Ptijiica. natural that data for problems leading to equations 

be sought in geometry, in physics, as well as wherever they can 
be found in the pupil's environment. This, of course, is pos- 
sible only if these subjects have been taken up simultaneously 
with the algebra or antecedently (see pp. 183-188). 

In conclusion, an outline order of treatment may be pre- 
AnOntiiae senled, embodying in a specific way some of the 
SSSSat. suggestions of this chapter. 




Literal Arithmetie. 

1. LttUrs to represent numbers (Abbreviations'). 

2. Solution of equations and problems leading to them ; 
easy enough that the mode of solution may be evident without 
any theory, — e. g. ^p=i2; 3 w + i = 1 7. 

(Hereafter "Equations" shall be used to include " Prob- 
lems leading to them.") 

3. Notation ax; 4 i e. Very simple exercises — as ^a x 
+ ^ax = ~; 16 mp-i-S = —. 

Meaning of formuhs : e.g. If/denote the length of a build- 
ing tot and b its breadth, what does 1=^ b say? What does 
i b — 6000 say ? 

Translation into formulas : e. g. State as a formula that the 
height of a statue is twice that of the pedestal. Write an 
expression for the whole height. 

4. The idea of balance. What may be done without 
destroying ihe balance? 

Equations solvable by the theory given. 

5. Positive Integral exponents (no formal laws). Four 
fundamental operations. Multiplication and division by mono- 
mials only. (Factoring in connection with multiplication and 
division.) 

6. Meaning and translation of formulas continued ; arith- 
metical interpretation ; " short cuts." 

Evaluation of expressions. 

7. Literal fractions (simple denominators, — usually mono- 
mial) . 

Equations and problems, including easy cases with two 
unknowns. 

Algebra. 

. The idea of relative numbers. The number scale, 
, Some simple problems, with data like those previously 
had, but leading to negative results. Concrete interpretations. 
10. The four fundamental operations reviewed and ex- 
tended, covering also negative numbers. More difficult prob- 
lems. Evaluation for negative numbers aUo. 
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Factorisg in connection with multiplicatioQ and division i 
befote. Translation into and from formulas as before. 

Ekjuations and piobiems, including negative data and 
results. 

II. Fractions, reviewed and extended, covering negative 
numbers also. Equations and problems. 

1 3. Summary of equations of first degree. In one and sev- 
eral unknowns. 

1 3. Definition of square root. Extraction by factoring. 

14. Solution of quadratic equatioris. 

15. Quadratic equations and problems, from very easy to 
medium. 

16. Positive integral exponents ; laws; problems. 

17. Negative and fractional exponents; laws, problem 
in sufficient variety to cover all cases usually treated unde^ 
radicab. 

Equations and problems. 

18. Radicals. Notation; a few problems only, the naaia 
treatment of the subject being given under exponents. Soma 
problems in both notations. 

19. Equations solvable like quadratic; systems of quad; 
ratics. 

zo. Theory of Quad rafics ; iraaginaries ; discriminant; re- 
lation between roots and coefficients. 

31. Square root and applications. 

33. Arithmetical and Geometrical Progressions and applt 
cations. 

33. Binomial Theorem (Positive Integral Exponents). 

Remarks. 

I. Under favorable conditions from four to seven of the fital 
points can be covered in the grades. In this case they shotild 
be reviewed in the high school, 

3. The completion of point 15 might mark the end of first 
year's work in the high school. 





CHAPTER XV 
LIMITS 

In elementary mathematics the subject of limits is usually 
taken up in geometry and applied to geometric problems, yet 
the values sought are numerical values, and the Geometrk 
limits usually obtained are limits of sequences of '^™*''- 
numbers. Thus, when we say that the area of a circle is the 
limit of the areas of a sequence of inscribed regular poly- 
gons when the number of sides is increased without bound, 
the numerical measures of the areas in question are meant. 
The idea of a geometric limit, however, also occurs in ele- 
mentary geometry. For example, the tangent to a circle may 
be regarded as the limit of a secant, when the two points of 
c!Hting approach coincidence. But it is not imperative to 
take up such purely geometric limits in elementary geometry, 
and it is no doubi wise to avoid them, as is ordinarily done. 
In the instance cited, for example, the definition of the tan- 
gent as a straight line having one, and only one, point com- 
mon with a circle, serves the purposes of elementary geometry, 
and does not bring the idea of limits into the foreground. 

It is not so easy, however, to avoid the idea of limits in some 
of the mensti rational propositions, unless the proof is to be ob- 
viously incomplete. The theorem of Pythagoras mconuneMor- 
enables us to construct a square whose area is twice '*'* S«B»Mti- 
that of a given square. The sides of these squares are incom- 
mensurable. Using them as sides of a rectangle, the area 
of the rectangle cannot be found by dividing it up into unit 
squares, however small. Here the method of limits is usually 
brought into play to show that the area is nevertheless the 
product of the numerical measures of the base and altitude. 

Let us examine a little more closely what this means. By 
hypothesis the base and the altitude have no common linear 




unit of measure. Therefore the Dumerical measares of these 
sides (which simply count how often a linear unit can be ap- 
plied) cannot be expressed in terms of a common unit. What 
meaning has it then to speak of the product of these numeri- 
cal measures? What meaning has three times ^/2? 

It can easily be proved that no rational number exists 
whose square is z, and that 3 and »/T haye no commoo 
measure. To determine what their product is requites a more 
careful study of ^I ; of iiralional numbers in general. 

We started out with a problem whose difficulty lay in the 
incommensurability of its data. The customary treatment by 

E the method of limits abandons the problem with 

colly, Q. E. D. at a point where we are still confiomed 
CllCftl. 

by essentially the same difficulty, the iDcommen- 
surability of the data. In what sense, therefore, is the cus- 
tomary treatment a solution? In what respect does it even 
advance us towards a solution of the real difficulty? The 
same question may be raised as to each of the usual proposi- 
tions of elementary geometry, involving a commensurable and 
an incommensurable case. The customary treatment at most 
pushes the difficulty back from geometric measures to numeri- 
cal measures. 

Two alternatives are open: we must either make a carefiil 
study of irrational numbers or abandon the attempt to include 
treatment of the iucoin mensurable cases in the course of 
geometry in the secondary school. 

A decade or two ago advocacy of the second alternative 
would have sounded like heresy, but if the investigations of 
the last few years have taught us anything it has 
Incommco. been that It is quite out 01 the question to make 
the treatment of geometry in the secondary school 
complete Ij all its phases and cases. The most that we can 
hope to do is to teach matter which shall be consistent with 
the more advanced theory, to avoid positive error, to speak 
the truth even though abandoning the profession of speak- 
ing the whole truth. 

It will be in accord with this view frankly to confine proofs 
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to commensurable cases only. This does not mean that the 
relations should not be used for incoin mensurable cases also, 
but that such use should be based upon the statement that the 
formula can be interpreted and proved for this case also, 
though the proof is omitted on account of its difficulty. 

A second category of proofs in elementary geometry cus- 
tomarily treated by the method of limits relates to curved lines 
and surfaces. The questions are those of length and vol- 
umes ; that b, questions of numerical measurement of given 
magnitudes. 

The determination of the area of the circle may be taken as 
sufficiently typical. This involves the idea of the length of 
the circle. But the length of a curve is not easily xheArMof 
defined. Our intuition regards the length of a t^ Circle. 
curve as the amount of its extension, but this is very vague until 
we begin to measure this amount. This is done in the case of 
the straight line by applying repeatedly a certain unit segment, 
for example, one inch. In some cases the given segment is 
an integral multiple of the unit segment, or of a segment de- 
termined by dividing the unit segment into an integral number 
of equal segments. We shall call such a segment a fractional 
segment. In other cases the given segment is not an integral 
multiple of any fractional segment whatever. But in such 
cases a fractional segment always exists, such that the given 
segment differs by less than any specified amount (segment) 
from an integral multiple of this fractional segment. In in- 
stances like this there are thus two cases, one of which is 
straightforward and simple, and covers the ground so thor- 
oughly that very few pupils would of themselves think of the 
possibilily of another case. 

In problems like that of the area of the circle, on the other 
hand, the difficult case is the only one. The difficulty of 
such problems may be estimated from the fact Theprouem 
that though they were attacked by Euclid, and w^"*""- 
have constituted a part of the subject matter of geometry ever 
K since, it was left for the nineteenth century to evolve a rigor- 
H oua treatment. Teachers and pupils find these propositions 
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difficult because they are difficult, as well as because the treat- 
ment that is usually given them lacks the same degree of pre- 
cision and clearness that is found in other parts of geometry. 

The average secondary school pupil is not ready for the 
consideration of the nature of irrational numbers, the meaniag 

of the leneth of a curve, or the area of a plane 

Wlutcanbe tljjl , . 

done tn the surface bounded by a curve, or of a curved sur- 
face, or the volume of a solid bounded by a curved 
surface. It seems far more prudent not to raise any ques- 
tion as to the meaning of these terras in the first couisi 
geometry, but to leave the pupil's naive intuition of them 
undisturbed. The formulas needed may be determined ap- 
proximately by some concrete procedure (measurement 
weighing, or the like), with no attempt at formal proof. The 
instruction should make clear and tililize the idea of approxi- 
mation, that of closer approximation by more delicate meas- 
urements, and that of approximation close at will if the 
process of measurement is (in fact or in thought) sufficiently 
delicate, but make no attempt at a more formal establishment 
of the formula. This would be an instance of letting the pupil 
use a watch before he knows how it is made, a procedure cer- 
tainly to be commended. The fonimlas may be used freely, 
with confidence in their correctness, based on their approxi- 
mate experimental verification, and the considerable amount 
of time saved by not plodding through the dreary and heavy 
treatment that is customary may be very profitably spent on 
less critical phases of the subject. 

The treatment of these problems has been retained in the 
geometry of the schools mainly for two reasons : 
_ ( 1 ) The ideal of school geometry as a complete 

gugtaiLim- logical structure, m which no statements, except 
ttmubcen . , . i t < ■ T 

rttaiiMd axioms, are to be used unless they have previously 

been strictly proved ; and 

(a) The belief that the customary treatment by limits con- 
stitutes a strict proof of the propwjsitions in question. 

In view of the light that recent researches have thrown 
upon this ideal and this belief, there would seem no longer to be 
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any motive for endeavoring to prove these propositions in the 
course in elementary geometry, or, indeej, until the machinery 
that is specially built for handling such problems — the cal- 
culus — is taken up. The calculus is, of course, out of the 
question for the secondary school, but may be taken up in an 
elementary and concrete way in the Freshman year in college. 

No extended treatment of the subject of limits will be 
undertaken here. A few remarks on the subject will suffice 
to support the opinion expressed above that the difficulties of 
the subject are such as to warrant deferring it to a later 
period. 

The simplest case of limits arises when only rational num- 
bers are considered. In this case the customary definitions 
of limit are readily understood and easily illus- umia In ibe 
trated. Thus: gXli"^ 

"Hu limil of a variable is a constant from which HuinbOT. 
the variable may be made to become and remain different iillle at 
will. 

This definition is highly elliptical. The following is more 
explicit : 

Considering a variable y dependent upon a variable x, the 
variable y is saiti to have (approach) the limit L (a constant) as 
X approaches k, provided y can be made to become and remain 
different Utile at will from L by choosing x sufficiently little dif- 
ferent from A. 

This definition is more explicit than the previous one, but it 
can be made more precise by the use of additional symbols : 

Considering a variable y dependent on a variable x, the vari- 
able y is said to have the limit L, for the value a ofn, provided 
that to every positive number i there corresponds stAxveOsA- 
Bl positive number 0. (dependent on .) such that tiw ■" "mlt. 
I y-L I / tfor every x^ a, such thai [ x-a | Z d,. (The 
s I . . . . I are used to denote the numerical, or absolute, 
value of the number enclosed, irrespective of its sign.) 

The last is a strict definition of the term " limit," and it 
sutes formally the fundamental ideas of the other phrasings. 

They all express mathematically the idea that underlies the 
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use of the term " limit " in common parlance. Thus a buyer 
may have a limit as to price ; the boundary of a building lot is 
Limits Id Com- ttie limit of the owner's rights. If I stand directly 
moDFviuicc. south of a solid stone wail, with no intervening 
obstacle, the wall is the limit of niy ability to walk directly 
northward, etc. In all of these instances there exists a Gxed 
quantity, to which a variable quantity may approximate close 
at will. What the fixed quantity is, is seen from the law of the 
variation rather than from any actual variation. The same 
ideas are found in mathematical limits. 

If we consider the variable 7 x, dependent on the variable 
*, and ask for the limit of 7 jr for the value *= 5, we assert 
that 35 is this Umii, for 7 x may be made to differ 
little at will from 35 by taking x sufficiently little 
different from 5, and if j: be taken different still less from 5, 
7 X will differ still less from 35, (It would be sufficient if 7 jt 
did not differ more from 35 than before.) The use of t and 
8, serves to specify numerically what is meant by '* little at 
will," and "sufficiently httle." Thus, if (=2,8, will be }. 
i to say, for every value of x which differs numerically 
X differs numerically from 35 by less 



That i 



from 5 by less than J, 
than 2. Similarly, if<. 

7 X differs numerically from 35 by less than , for 

'•'■'■' 1,000,000 

every x which differs numerically from 5 by less ttiati 

. Evidently a Si exists for every t, that is, 35 is the 

limit. 

In this case the limit is the value which the variable 7 ar 
assumes when ar=5. But this need not be so. For exam- 
limlti uid Pl^» 'f ■'' ["] denotes the greatest integer in the 
ViiuM- numerical value of n, and if 

then for positive integral values of x, y will have a limit and 
a value, and these will differ. Thus, as x approaches 3, whether 
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through values larger than 3 or smaller than 3, y approaches 
6, but when 3; ^; 3, _)■ = 7. 

For any specification of equality or inequality, existence or 
non-existence of the value and the hmiC, instances can be 
given in which the stipulated conditions are satisfied. The 
question of the existence of a limit and what its value is, is 
then quite independent of whether or not the expression has a 
value for the specified value of x. 

A case of special interest is that in which a definite limit 
exists, but where the expression resulting from y,„,^^,^ 
substitution may have any value whatever. / 
example will make the type sufHciently clear : 

.r'-l6 

As X approaches 4, y approaches the limit 8, but if 4 is sub- 
stituted for X, y = -, an expression which can be proved equal 
to any selected value.' 

Limits of this type of expressions are fundamental in the cal- 
culus, and the iilusory character of the result of substitution in 
such an expression gives a strong impulse to examine its limit. 
The theory of hraits would never have been devised for ex- 
pressions of the type first illustrated (_)•= 7 ic) ; still such limits 
are of the utmost importance in determining the hmits of ex- 
pressions of the later type. 

In what has been said, the variables involved have been free 
to take any rational value. There are, however, cases of limits 
in which not all rational values are open to the variables. For 
example, only the values 

\,i,\,M.l\ ^^ 

may be available. 

• To prove it equal to 7, note that —- = 3 is true because, and 
only because, 4.3=12. Likewise — = 7 is true since o. 7 =0. 
Quite similarly - can be proved equal to auy number. 
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If the temts of this seqaeoce of nmnbers are Dombered 
from the left, and if / = xth (enn, thm^ approaches the timit 
I, as X grows large without bound.' 

This example also serves to illustiate the case in which i 
limit exists for 7, as x grows ta^e without bound. There is 
□o difficulty in Tcwoidiag the definitioD of a limit in an alter- 
native form covering this case. 

Though quite a few of the characteristic processes asd 
results of the calculus could be developed on the basis of the 
imtliTMl definition of limit discussed above, restricting the 
*■"""•■ quanlities to rational values, this basis would be 

quite insufficient for geometry where the limits sought are ina- 
tional. Geometry demands, first of alt, that the definition be 
made to apply to irrational limits, and it is desirable that 
illustrations of irrational limits be given. One or two illostts- 
tions of rational limits (as that of ^ assuming in torn the valac 
i> Ji i ■ - ■ -) 3re quite inadequate as a basis for the treatment 
of the irrational limits of georaetrj-. And before we can con- 
sider irrational limits, we must consider iirationil num^rs. 

What is an irrational number? How shall the square too* 
of two be defined? When we first meet thb concept, we 
imUoaii know only rational numbers, integers and frac- 
Munten. tions. We have previously noticed that some of 
these, as 4, 9, 16, J, f^, etc., are products of two equal fac- 
tors, and have called one of these factors the square roe/ of 
the product — thus 



v^'=-v/i^ = .^.' 



» This is very commonly the first and often the only illustration 
used in setting up the definition of a limit, the seiuence of num- 
bers being usually written in llic form ; 

i.i + i.i + i+i.i + 4 + t + A 

In setting up so delicate a definition as that of a limit numerous 
illustrations should be used to make the idea as clear and concrete 
as possible, and the first illustrations should be very Hirople, far 
simpler than this. 
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But can we extend this definition to all rational numbers, 
and say : The square root of any rational number is one of 
its two equal factors? Yes, provided that we first prove 
that every rational number is the product of two equal factors. 
But this proof cannot be made in the domain of rational num- 
bers. It can be proved, for example, that the square of no 
rational number is two. It can also be proved that a line 
segment exists which is the side of a square whose area is 3 
square units. This segment is the geometrical square root 
of 2, It can further be proved that this segment and the 
unit segment have no common measure. Consequently, if 
we try to define ^a as the numerical measure of the seg- 
ment, we offer as definition that which, by proof, does not 
exist. 

If we take the bull by the hoins and posit the existence of 
a number whose product by itself is j, we have made little 
advance. This mysterious number, that we have supposed to 
exist but have never been able to catch and examine, how 
shall it be multiplied by itself, or by any other number? Un- 
til we know something about the number, how can we know 
anything about operations on it? But even supposing that 
we are satisfied with knowing the result of the unknown opera- 
tion, namely, z, what have we to work on when the result is 
not given? What is s times ^z ; y'J times ^2? The use 
of terms already defined for rational numbers makes it easy 
to feel that the same meaning persists if the terms are applied 
to new and unknown objects. But is this warranted? Be- 
cause " John strikes the ball," " The clock strikes 
the hour," "The choirmaster strikes the pitch," Me««lii«ol_ 
"The captain strikes the flag," "A new idea iwto&vloii*. 
strikes me," " The men strike a bargain," all have 
a meaning, does it follow that "The jabberwock strikes the 
snark " has a meaning, so long as we do not know what the 
"jabberwock" and the "snark" are ? Even if we suppose 
that there is a "jabberwock," how do we know that it can 
strike? Ifwe make the hypothesis that it can strike, which mode 
of striking do we mean ? Since we are simply making supposi- 
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lions, what is to hinder us from supposiog that the " jabber- 
wock" slriites in an entirely new way? 

Similarly, the fact that 2 times 3, \ limes 12, § limes (, 3 
times— 5, — I times— 7, all have meanings, does not of itself 
give a meaning to ^ times ^3. 

The hypotheses at this stage may just as well be expressed 
thus : We suppose a number exists, call it twosk, and an tin- 
known operation, call it "lang, such that twosk niang twasi 
equals two. The mere fact that the result is tn-o, and that 
the operator is the same as the operand, sheds little light on 
the nature of tivosk ot mang, and none whatever on the 
meaning of twosk mang threesk. 

It is apparent that we have not yet succeeded in reaching a. 
working definition of ^, and of multiplication when one 
factor at least is ^. This definition must be expressed in 
terms of what is already known, namely, the rational numbers. 
If M is a rational number, n times n has a meaning. Further, 
it has a relation to our desired result i, namely, we can slate 
whether or not n* is greater than or less than 2. (If we rep- 
vr resent ail rational numbers by points on 

^ ° ' ' a straight line, the point representing the 

geometric y*? separates the other points into two classes, ihe 
points representing numbers whose squares arc less than 
DeOnitlon 1™° 'y'"g W the left, and those whose squares 
•' ♦'s- are greater than 2 to the right.) This leads to 

the following definition: 

TTie square root of two is defined or pointed gut by the parti- 
ta of all rational numbers into two elasses, — one class eoiUain- 
ing all rational numbers whose squares are less than two, the 
ether all rational numbers whose squares are greater than two. 

And generally : 

Any partition of all rational numbers {except at most one) 
Vtto two classes such that each class contains numbers, and such 
that every number of one class is smaller than any numlier of the 
other, defines a number. 

The classes are called the smaller and the larger class re- 
spectively. This definition conforms to the standard of gener- 
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alized definitions in that it includes as particular cases the 

numbers already defined, the rational numbers. The number 

5, for example, corresponds to the paiLition in which one class 

includes all rational numbers equal to or less than 5, the other 

class all rational numbers greater than 5. 

Two numbers so defined are said to be equal, if at most one 

latioual number is differently classified in the two 
, - . . DeBiitloB 

aennitions. of £v^ 

Thiis 5 may be defined as above ; also by a 
partition in which the smaller class includes all rational num- 
bers less than 5, and the larger class all numbers equal to or 
greater than 5 ; also by a partition in which the smaller class 
includes all numbers less than 5, the larger class all numbers 
greater than 5, and 5 itself is not classified. 

If the smaller class of the partition defining one of two 
numbers includes more than one number not contained in the 
smaller class of the other, the two numbers are said to be 
unequal, and the former is the larger. 

In a partition in which all rational numbers are classified, 
the number defined is called rational if either the smaller 
class contains a largest number, or the larger class contains a 
smallest number, and this largest (or smallest) number is the 
number defined. Otherwise the number is called irrational. 

The sum of two numbers, a and b, is the num- 
ber c defined by the classes made up as follows : 

The larger class of c is made up of all possible sums of pairs 
of rational numbers taken one each from the larger classes of 
a and b ; the smaller class of e is made up of all the rational 
numbers not in the larger class. (It would be necessary to 
show that if any rational number n is in the la^er class, as thus 
defined, all rational numbers larger than K are also in the 
larger class, but we do not delay on this point.) 

A number is said to be positive when its smaller class in- 
cludes all the negative rational numbers. DeSidtlaBot 

The number defined by the classes consisting SSSi^*"* 
respectively of all the negatives of the numbers l""""*!^ 
in the classes defining a, is called llie negative of a and 
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denoted by — a. Tbe negatives of the positive DUmbers aie 
the negative numbers. 

For subtraction, we define a — i=a + (— #). 
The number i is said to be less than a if a — i is posili\'e. 
If a and ^ are positive numbers, the definition of sum 
Detuition of ^bove may be used to define product by repricing 
»DdMSu°° ^^^ word sum hy /rotiuet wherevei it occurs. 
piktUoB. por the other cases of multiplication, we define : 

{-a) i = -a^ 
a (-b) = -ab 
(- a) (- 6) = ab, 

where a and b are positive numbers. 

By means of these definitions it is possible to prove that 
HowtDiOTTe V^- V3 = V'6- Itwouldbe necessary and suf- 
VI. 13— *6. (icient to show; 

(i) That the product of any rational number whose square 
is greater than 2, by any rational number whose square b 
greater than 3, is a number whose square is greater than 6 ; 

(2) Every rational numberwhose square is greater than 6 is 
the product of tvvo rational numbers whose squares are re- 
spectively greater than 2 and 3. 

It is not necessary to take up this proof here. 

\Vhat has been said will suffice to prove the followii^ 
important theorem : 

Given an unending sequence of rational numbers such that : 
An Imporunt (i) ^"'^ number is larger than any thai pre- 
^"■^^ cedes it; 

{i) No number of the sequence exceeds a fixed rational num- 
ber in value ; 

TTten this sequence of numbers may be used to define a numktt 
by the method explained above. 

For, for every rational number n, there either exists a 
number of the sequence that is larger than it or there does 
not. All rational numtiers may be distributed into two 
classes according as there are or are not numbers of the 
sequence Urger than they. There will be numbers in each 
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clara, and all numbers in the first class are smaller than any 

numbei of the second class. This partition, therefore, defines 
a number. 

Ttiis theorem is a precise wording of the following more 
customary form : 

If a variable quantity is constantly increasing, but dots not 
grow large without bound, it approaches a limit. 

The strict definition of limit previously given may be ex- 
tended also to irrational numbers as now defined, for the 
definition demands simply that difference and 
the relations of " less than " and " greater than " oiLimiti 
be defined for the numbers spoken of in the imtioiiai 
definition. "" 

According to the definition of a limit, the number defined 
by the sequence of rational numbers of the theorem above is 
the limit ol the numbers of the sequence regarded as values 
assumed by some variable. 

For example, having defined .^S, and having defined irra- 
tional limits, we find as a result that ^a is the limit of the 
sequence ; 

1, 1.4, 1.41, 1.414, 1.4142. ■ - • • 

We are now ready to attack the prohlem of the area of the 
circle. Considering the areas of any unending sequence of 
inscribed regular polygons, of which each one has jne i«,of 
more sides than any that precedes il, we have a •''' ci"!*- 
sequence falHng under the theorem above, and consequently 
pointing out a limit. There may be many such sequences, 
but it can be proved that they point out the same limit. This 
limit we call the area of the circle. 

All that has been said is readily modified to cover the case 
of a sequence of decreasing values. 

Another theorem commonly taken up is the following, and 
more or less elaborate " proofs " are given for it ; 

[f two variable quantities are always equal and twou^ 
each approaches a limit, these limits are equal." 

If the two variables are always equal, they are the same. 
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though they may be designated by two different names.* 
The essential thing is to find out whether the one variable 
approaches a limit under the conditions of the problem. 
Thus the essential question in cod side rations concerning the 
area of the circle is whether the sequence of numbers express- 
ing the areas of the inscribed regular polygons has a limit. 
The customary treatment busies itself with a matter of nota- 
tion or nomenclature, and docs not touch upon the real point 
in question. 

Another source of difBculty in understanding limits may be 
seen in the failure to recognize that the limit is a constant 
Tn> limi t quantity. Its value is pointed out by a series of 
aCoonui. varying quantities, but the limit itself is a fixed 
quantity. 

It is lack of clearness on this point that permits setting tip 
of theorems like : 

" If the difference between two quantities A and B can be 
made smaller than any assigned quantity, then the quantities 
A and B are equal." 

The difference between A and B cannot be changed. It 
fixed once for all, by the nature of the quantities themselves. 
But we may not know what this difference is, and may find 
out about it by means of some other quantities which 
vary. 

This theorem is often applied, for example, in the denw 
onstration of the proposition that if two pyramids have 
equal altitudes and bases of equal area, their volumes aie 
equal. 

The volumes of the two pyramids are either equal or not 
from the very beginning. If not equal, they have a fixed dif- 



* It will be recalled that the variables considered in geometric 
limiting processes are numbers, the numerical measures of the 
magnitude of the geometric variables. Thus, when we say: "The 
area of a regular polygon is one half the product of its perimeter 
and apothem, we mean th.tt the number of square units in this 
area is the same number as the product of the numbers of linear 
Units in the perimeter and the apothem. 




ference which never changes. It cannot be " made small " or 
■' made large," or made any different from what it is. Bat by 
considering certain sets of prisms whose volumes do vary, we 
infer that this difference must be zero, and hence that the two 
pyramids must be of equal volume. 

The above sketch is far from constituting a complete treat- 
ment of the subject ; it is intended merely to bring out some 
essential points that must be considered somehow x],epre,8j, 
in a rigorous treatment, and to indicate very sura- jjSSave 
marily one mode of doing so. It is not expected ""rely. 
that one who meets these ideas for the first time here will get 
a satisfactory knowledge of the subject from the fragments 
given ; those interested are referred to the works which deal 
more fully with the subject.* If the reader sees the need of 
such considerations and realizes how small is the content of the 
so-called proofs by limits usually given in elementary geometry, 
the purpose of this discussion will have been achieved. 

What is the bearing of all this on actual teaching? At 
least two courses are open to the teacher. On the one hand, 
he may give a strict treatment. Few readers will n.^ ,^^ 
fail to agree that it would be out of place to at- Trraimeiit. 
tempt this in our secondary schools, though several text-books 
intended for school use have embodied treatment along strict 
lines.* 

It is evident, at least, that no teacher should attempt to 
teach these things to pupils unless he feels sure that he under- 
stands them thoroughly himself, and that he can present them 
o clearly that the pupils will understand and appreciate them. 
On the other hand, he may adopt the suggestion made above, 
md prove only commensurable cases, when such exist, and 
when not, establish concretely the approximate correctness of 

* For example (in English); Dedekind, Essays oh Numbers 
(transl. Beman), Chicago, 1901 ; Fine, Number System of Aigt- 
bra, Boston, [890; Fine, College Algebra, Boston, 1904. 

' For example : Tanoery, J., Arilhmitique, Paris, 1900 ; Hada- 
mard, Giomilrie iUmentairtt Paris, 1S9S; Faifofer, Gtohtetria, 
ice, 13th ed., 1900. 
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dte fonaala. This would be in consonance with the c 

atmcnt of iirationa] nambers in elementar>' algebra, wbich 
niBcs the extsteoce of irrational numbers, and the laws of ' 
icBbtiQD with them as syiobots, and proceeds to apply these 
' Ins m practice, using approitimate rational values wbeaerei 
the questioo of ralae comes op. 

Is there a middle ground ? Of that each teacher mnsl 
jadge for himseUl Bui ever^ such middle course should have 
certain characteristics. While assumptions may be made at 
will, something should be left to prove, and the need for the 
proof and its cogency should be appreciated by the pupil as \ 
well as the teacher. In addition, the proof should, of course, 
be simple enough not to require an expenditure of time and 
energy upon it d is proportional to the results attained. 

Before leaving this subject a few words may be said con- 
cerning the terra "infinity." Although one could get on very 
well in elementary mathematics without it, this 
term is frequently used there, and a brief disctis- 
Eion of it is in place here. 

The sequence of numbers, i, a, 3, 4, 5, 6, ... . has the 
properly that after every number of the sequence there comes 
another, made by adding one to the preceding. The series 
has no last term. For if any term is supposed to be the last, 
a further term of the series can be produced by adding one to 
it The series is, therefore, unending, or, expressed in Latin, 
the series is infinite. This, however, means nothing more 
than what has just been said, namely, thai after every number 
of the series there comes another, or, negatively, that the 
series is unending. 

Whenever .iny set of objects has the same property, we say 
that the set is infinite, or sometimes that the number of objects 
TkaScTies '" ''"^ *^' '* infinite. This means simply that if 
gtajww we try to number or count the objects in the set, 
we meet the same state of affairs which exists in the 
scries of poailive integers, namely, that no matter how many 
have been taken there still remain others. Such, for example, 
lis the series of inscribed regular polygons, each of which has 
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mce as many sides as the preceding one ; or the series of 
rational fractions of numerator unity, etc. To speak of ending 
such a series in any way whatsoever is a contradiction in 
terms, since by definition the series has no end, Ii would be 
such a contradiction, for example, to call the circle the last of 
the series of inscribed polygons. 

In analytic geometry, in some phases of algebra, and in 
other branches of mathematics, ihe term " infinite " (or infin- 
ity) is used with a slight addition to the meaning just indi- 
cated. For example, we say that parallel straight lines 
intersect at infinity. What does this mean? 

By definition, parallel straight lines are unterminated straight 
lines in the same plane which do not intersect. If " infinity " 
is the name of any place or point, the definition asserts that 
the straight lines do not intersect there. If we find two 
straight lines intersecting at any point, even though it be 
named infinity, they are not tines of the sort that we intend to 
call parallel. 

But the term " infinity " as used above is not meant to 
name a point. What information does the statement then 
convey ? It states two things : inw^cHim 

(i) Parallel straight lines do not intersect. SmSSt*" 

(a) If two non- parallel straight lines in the same IJ»'»- 
plane be moved so as to become more and more nearly par- 
allel (for example, by revolving one about a fixed point in il), 
the point of intersection moves farther and farther away, and 
can be moved far away at will by taking the lines sufficiently 
nearly parallel. 

Thus, in the figure, if the tine ' 
A C turns about the point A, there 
is no bound (infinitude) to the dis- 
tance from £ lo which the point of " 

intersection can be moved by taking the line sufficiently near 
to the parallel position. 

Similarly, J is sometimes said to be infinity, or mTWao 
in symbols, J = CO. What does this mean? Di- '»^^«"- 
vision is the process of finding a number (the quotient) such 
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that the product of quotient and div-isor is the dividend. The 
form y is a symbolic way of proposing the problem : To find a 
numbers; such that 4 jc is ii, and the proof that i(' = 3,isthat 
4.3 = 12. Consequently, ^ is a symbolic way of proposing 
the problem : To find a number*, such that o limes * is i. 

But we know that zero times any number is zero. Conse- 
quently, no such number x exists. As in the case of parallel 
lines, the statement i = w is used to abridge two statemeots : 
First, the symbol J has no value, according to definition (of 
division). Second, the symbol - has a definite value when- 
ever _v is not zero, and this value can be made large at will by 
taking y sufficiently near to zero. 

Such abridged expressions are convenient because they ob- 
viate distinctions into cases. We say indiscriminately "all 
straight lines intersect." Their point of intersec- 
thcTcrm ^_ tion can be specified if the lines are not parallel. 
In the case of parallel straight tines the technical 
expression " at infinity," as explained above, states what we 
know relative to the intersection of parallel straight lines, and 
its acceptance enables us to treat all straight lines without 
exception as intersecting. This is decidedly convenient in 
analytic geometry. For example, suppose that the relative 
position of two straight lines is sought, and that it is conven- 
ient to do this by means of their point of intersection. The 
two lines might be parallel, but without concern as to that, we 
proceed to seek the co-ordinates of their point of intersection. 
If they arc parallel, what we know about these co-ordinnies 
will be expressed by the same term that expresses what we 
know about the intersection of parallel lines, namely, the term 
infinity. The algebraic work, though leading to no numerical 
solution, tells us definitely what geometric condition exists — 
parallelism. This result comes as a matter of course in the 
calculation without any previous thought as to whether or not 
the lines are parallel. 

In more elementary mathematics this use of the terra " in- 
finity" is hardly needed except for the trigonometric ratios of 




certain angles. For example, 
sense explained above, and thi 
seeking an angle by means of its tangent. If the 
angle is a right angle, we find in the numerical 
calculation a value for the tangent which conforms to the con- 
ditions that we characterized above by the term " infinity." 

It must not be forgotten that the term " infinity " is taken 
from the Latin, and that if correctly used it expresses, either 
in a full or an abridged form, a meaning which could be 
expressed just as well by the use of ibe lerms " without bound," 
"boundless," "boundlessly," "without end," etc. 

In elementary mathematics there is little need for the term 
or the idea before trigonometry. Even there the need for it 
is slight. 

To summarise : We have seen the nature of the idea of a 
limit, its difficulty, the inadequacy of the ordinary treatment 
in geometry, and the complete overlooking of 
essentially the same problem in algebra (irrational 
numbers). It has been suggested that in the class-room the 
practice be continued of taking for granted the existence and 
properties of irrational numbers, of seeing that these numbers 
are pointed out approximately by rational numbers, and of 
usittg these rational approximations in calculations; it was 
further suggested that what is essentially the same problem 
should be treated in the same way in geometry, by confining 
proofs to commensurable cases when there are such, and of 
assuming the relations on the basis of approximate determina- 
tions in the other cases. The ideas of successive approxima- 
tion, of approximation close at will, of a sequence of values of 
a variable quantity pointing out some definite number, of a 
variable quantity whose values may grow large without bound 
wil! all be developed in this work naturally and informally with- 
out any apparatus of a " theory of limits," with the common 
parlance use of the term " limit," but without any definition 
of it as a mathematical term. Such treatment may be ex- 
pected to be fully as satisfactory to the pupil as a more 
elaborate theory which he cannot really understand; it will 
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economize his time and energy, and permit him' to seone 
by so much the larger and better an acquaintance with the 
more useful parts of the subject, while the few who go on into 
additional mathematics will have a good foundation, free from 
errors and misconceptions, on which the later and more 
technical treatment of limits can be profitably built up. 
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of training in demonstrative processes. Moreover, sufficient material a 
provided for thorough preparation for college examinations. As evidence it 
may be cited that schools of such status as St. Mark's School, Soulhboio. 
Mass.; Boardman High School, New Haven, Ct. ; Milwaukee Academy: 
Cascadilla School ; High School, Newark, N. J., are among those scb 
which have adopted it. 

Eetin — Numerical Problems in Plane Geometry. IVilh Metric 

LagaTithmk Tahiti, liy J. G. Est;ll, of the Hoichkiss School, Lake- 

ville, Conn. New edition nilh Answers. Crown Svo. 144 pages, fo.90. 

This book has been written for the purpose of preparing pupils for the 

college entrance examinations which require a knowledge of the Metric 

System and the ability to solve numerical problems iix I'laiie Geometry. 

Young — The Teaching of Mathematics In the Higher Schools of 



Prussia. By J. W. A. Vol 

Pedagogy of Mathematics ir 
Crown 8vo. 2o.So. 



, Ph.n., Assistant Piofcssur of the 
: Unircriily of Chicago. 155 pages. 



This book elves a concise account of the Prussian higlier school system 
and a more detailed description of the work which these schools do it 
mathematics. While it will prove especially interesting and suggestive (1 
the teachers o£ mathematics in the corresponding American schools (gram- 
mar grades, high schools, and the freshman ycrit in college), a large porti 
of its contents is of a sufhciently general character to appeal to all who , 
interested in secondary education. 
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